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Lord Ashley was the sworn foe of oppression in 
whatever form it might be exercised. It mattered 
not to him whether the oppressed were nations or in- 
dividuals, his whole nature rose against tyranny and 
b 
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injustice^ and he could not forbear to throw himseU 
into the breach and assist the weak against the strong. 
The year 1814 opened with lieary demands ii])on his 
sympathies. At home his aid was claimed by opj^ressed 
needlewomen — a class for whom he was always a willing 
advocate ; and abroad by the ill-ii.sed Ameers of Sciinh^. 
As usual, he found himself either left almost alone to 
fight these battles, or else supported only by those from 
whom he had the least reason to expect help ; and he 
writes in his Journal : — 

Jail. ;)th. — Prepared as I am, I am oftentimes distres.sed and 
puzzled by the sti'ange contrasts I find ; .support from infidels or 
uon-profe.ssor.s ; oppo-sition or coldness from religionists or declaimers ! 
.1 sometimes pause to reflect wlietlior I can be right, wlu'i.her 1. ha\'e 
followed the true course, whethe.r - -when so many ‘ }u‘ons ’ people 
either thwart or discourage me — 1 iiiu.st not ho altogether In m-ror. 
They read and study the Bible ; they ])ray for guidauco ami light ; 
they ask, and surely obtain, tiod’s grace to Judgt^ aright', they 
surely, too, must make (is it .so in faet 1) their conduct the suhjcet 
and eon.se<juence of fervent supplication Ixiforo ami afttu' tlniy have 
resolved to weaken my efforts 1 What (;an / do which fJn'i/ do not 
do I If I say witli fervour before 1. act, ‘ Prevent us, 0 Ijord, iii all 
our doing.s,’ ttc-,, so do they, d()uhtle.ss, when they prepari^ a i'e.si.s(- 
aucte to me. d'hoy implore Almighty (fod that all tinar ' works 
may he liegun, (iontinned, and ended in Him !’ Is it .so '!. If it l)c, 
1 am indeed gravelled. 

The efforts of Lord Ashley on heluilf of the iiomllo- 
womcn arose out of the following circumstaiujo.s : - ■ 

,lan. 13th. — Mr. Paget is to hfi indicted for defamation hecausft 
he has published a book called ' The Pageant,’ in which he sets forth 
some of tlie Parliamentary evidence about the w'retclual milliners. 
An admirable work, full of talent, zeal, and truth. Is it come- to 
this, that wicked abominations may not be proclaimed, and re.dress 
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sought for helpless and oppressed women, but at the hazard of a 
prosecution at law 1 .How can I assist him '? He lias apjilied throiigli 
his solicitors to the K^oeiety for the Pi-otection of iVlilliners and 
.Dressmakei's to give liivu aid by promising su})port, to those young 
persons who shall oiler their evidence. .... 

dan. 17th. — AVrote, to Air. Paget on Alonday ; said that cause 
\\'a„s common, defence ouglit to be so too ; reipiested leave to siili- 

scribe ,€lh) towards his expenses Told that he is pvts 

pared to make a ])itifal defence ; deny that the plaintilf was the 
person intended, and then ])lead in mitigation of damages I 

dan. !2nth.- -Hoard from Mr. Paget, eivil and grateful, hut he 
decliiips pecuniary as.sistanee. He is wrong in his opinion. His 
coiu-se i.s difficult, no doubt ; would take a bold line could he secure 
his witnesses from laiin. Seeley has offered to raise .£100, and I tlu; 
same, to indemnify jiny wretclied girl.s who may, for tliat reason, be 
{'idvou from tlndr situations. His letter shows liim in a fairtn- 
I'ght; thiiik lie will a,ssent. Hojie so for the cause ; and his IViends 
should do so for his cliaractm-. 

Altliougli, ils far as Mr. Pag^et was concerned, the, 
matter nested hong the cause of the needlewomen was 
not allowed to drop until its painful features had been 
drago-ed into the full light, and the wrongs thus ex- 
])0SGd redressed. 

Meanwhile, the time was rapidl)" approaching for 
the reassernhliiig of Parliament, and Lord Ashley had 
determined to bring forward at an early date a motion 
for an address to the Crown, with regard to the treat- 
ment of thi' Ameers of Scinde, who were suffering 
im]U’isonment and deprivation of their rights from iu> 
fault, as he conceived, of tludr own. 

During the Parliamentary Session of ISd;!, the 
affairs of India had, on .several occasions, been brought 
under discussion, more especially in connection with 
h 3 
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the recent conquest of Scinde. This district, compris- 
ing about 50,000 square miles, bad been formerly an 
independent territory. It lay along the north-western 
frontier of our Indian Empire, and was ruled conjointly 
by a family of princes known as the Ameers of Scinde. 
Itelations, for the most part friendly, had long subsisted 
between the Anglo-Indian G-overnment and the Ameers. 
But disputes arose in connection with the Afghan War 
and the free passage of the Indus ; and the Ameers and 
their subjects became still more dissatisfied when the 
English, deemed it necessary to occupy the fort of Kur- 
rachee, and, in defiance of a previous Treaty, to force a 
passage up the river for the conveyance of military stores. 
In 1842 other demands were made involving the sur- 
render of national independence, and Sir Charles Napier 
(who expressed his disapproval of the policy) was sent 
to carry out the orders of the Government. War broke 
out ; the British Resident was expelled from Hydera- 
bad; but at Meeanee, Napier, with 2,800 men, routed 
an army ten times as numerous ; a million sterling in 
treasure was seized, the six Ameers were thrown into 
prison, and Scinde was permanently annexed to the 
British Indian Empire. 

ThcKse high-handed proceedings did, not meet with, 
universal approval at home, and before tlie Session of 
1843 closed, Lord Ashley gave notice of his motion on 
the subject. As the time drew near for making it, he 
wrote as follows : — 

Feb. 3nl. — In bad heart altogether— shrink from the })i'OHpect. 
Man is not formed to act in public life, and on grand questions, but 
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ill lii.s "regarious character. There must he the taking of sweet 
counsel together, both to cheer and to assi-st his etFort.s. But I am 
alisolutely alone ; no one says to me ‘ God speed.’ I cannot calcnlat(' 
on a vote, and most certainly not on a speech from any member. 

On the 8th of Fehruary, 1844, he brought forward 
his motion for an address to the Crown praying that 
her Majesty will be “ graciously pleased to take into her 
consideration the situation and treatment of the Ameers 
of Scinde ; and that she will direct their immediate 
restoration to liberty, and the enjoyment of their estates, 
or make such provision for their future maintenance as 
may he considered a just equivalent.” He had waited 
until the close of the previous Session before he gave 
notice, in the hope that appeals might arrive from the 
imprisoned Araeer.s ; and these not having come, he had 
intended to abandon, his motion, lest from incapacity 
he might compromise their interests. But a letter from 
Sir Henry Pottinger in the 3formn^ Chronicle of January 
8th now compelled him to bring the matter before the 
House. Sir Henry denounced the treatment of the 
Ameers as the most unprincipled and disgraceful that 
had ever stamped the annals of our Empire in India.” 
That, Lord Ashley maintained, was true, to the very 
letter. These princes were a fraternity of crowned heafls, 
each having a separate and independent principality, hut 
ruling conjointly and federally under the style and title 
of the Ameers of Scinde. They inhabited a country 
which their ancestors had acquired by conquest, and 
ruled over a people of different language and religion 
from themselves; but, if that were to he used as an 
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argument against tliem, it would recoil with tcaiPold 
foi’ce npon ourselves. The East India Company ha, I 
recognised the Ameers as governors of Scindey had 
entered into friendly relations with them, and had tried 
to prove to them that nothing hut heneiit could iiccaau* 
from an extended intercourse with the British Empire. 
From 1758 to 1809' there was a period of varying 
favour and disfavour, suspicion and fear, confidence and 
jealousy. A Treaty was then made, declaring : “ There 
shall be eternal friendship hetween the British (Tovern- 
ment and that of Scinde ; ” and again ; “ Enmity shall 
never more appear between the two States.” Another 
Treaty in 1820 declared: ‘'The two contracting Powers 
mutually bind themselves, from generation to genera- 
tion, never to look with the eye of covetousness on the 
possessions of each other.” The Ameers asserted that 
they had faithfully observed the conditions and s])irit of 
the Treaty. In 1832, 1884, and 1838, partial concessions 
were obtained in our favour as to the navigation of the 
Indus, and the placing of a Briti.sh Resident at Hyder- 
abad. Thenceforward tliere were suspicion and h‘ar, and 
a tendency to mutual distrust. In 1840, howev('r, when 
the insurrection at Gwalior broke out, the Ameers pc'r- 
initted the transit of British troops, when hostility on 
their part would have seriously injured us. Up to 18-12, 
though strongly tempted by the disaffected, the .sanu^ 
peaceable demeanour was manifested by them', with the 
exception of some petty intrigues, inevitable to Eastern 
courts. In November, 1840, Lord Auckland declared 
their conduct to be “most friendly;” and in January, 
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{8 t;2, l^ord Elienboroiigli expressed satisfaction at tlieir 
frieiicllj^ disposition. But on tlie Otli of May, 

Lord Ellenborough wrote to the jtesident, Major 
Oiitram: “ The Groxernor- General is led to think that 
yon may liave seen reason to doubt tlie lidelity of some 
one or more of the Ameers of Scinde.'' Final conditions, 
harsh and dishonourable to the Ameers, were then im- 
posed. Lord Ashky thus explained the position : — 

Little time was allowed foi' deliberation. The negotiations, 
if such they could be called, were to be expedited by the presence of 
, 4111 . invading armj’-. Violence naturally begat violence, and distrust 
a.ml dismay everywhere prevailed. The Beloochees were .aroused to 
arms, and the Ameers were unable to controrthem. The first attack 
was on tlie Resident ; and no doubt this was a base and a vile act. 
.But what room for surprise was there at this event ? The Battle of 
jMecauec followed, aud the Amccvs were, defeated and imprisoned. 
Thus these famous Trea.ties, which commenced hy declaring that en- 
mity sluaild never ensue, and friendship nevmr be at an end, between 
the two Powers, were wmuud up by the imprisonment of the Ameers ; 
{ind the solemn promise never to look with the eye.s of covetous- 
ness on. tlieir dominions, issued iu the conquest and annexation of 
their ti.U’ritory. , . . But then they were charged with treachery. 
N’t) doubt they were. But where was the proof of this treachery '? 
Over !ind over again he had called for ]>roofs of this alleged treachery, 
which was to justify what had been done. ISTo doubt there was 
abundant intrigue.. No doubt the greatest distrust aud alarm pre- 
vailed, and the greatest desire to get rid of the British from their 
t(>rritory. But was there no cause for this? Was there nAt amph' 
(.'ause for all this distrust and alarm, and also for the policy which 
tlie Ameers had been compelled to pursue ? .Ee would pass over all 
the irritating acts — all the violence of language which had occurred 
on botli sides, aud would corno to the .simple fact. What could be 
alh.'g(Hl against the Ameers? What act of treachery or dishonour 
on their parts, a.s an argument for their de.struction aud inipri.sou- 
nient? 
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Lord Ashley then traced the process of encroach- 
ment by the British Grovernment in 1838. In tliat year 
the Ameers were informed ‘‘that the article of the Treaty 
with them prohibitory of using the Indus for the con- 
veyance of military stores must necessarily be sus- 
pended.’’ In December the fortress and ferry of Buk- 
kiir, the highway between India and Khorassan, was 
demanded from the aged Ameer Eoostem Khan, and 
ceded by him. This was the heart of his country, to 
which Lord Auckland admitted we had no right. In 
1842 Lord Ellenborough announced “the continued 
occupation of Kurrachee,’’ declared Ameer Eoostem 
Khan unfaithful, and called upon him to cede a 
portion of territory to the Khan of Bliawulpoix^. 
Troops were then advanced into the country \vith- 
out waiting for any hostile attitude on the part of 
the Ameers : some of whom fled, while others pre- 
pared for resistance. Sir Charles Napier proceeded to 
confiscate the estates of those who resisted, not wait- 
ing the result of the negotiations which Major Outram 
was carrying on with the Ameers. He disregarded the 
entreaties of the princes not to advance his troops, as 
they could not restrain their Beloochees; but pushed 
forward, in spite of warnings from Miyor Outram, and 
thus provoked the attack on the Eesidency, which led to 
the Battle of Meeanee. The Ameers had been accused 
of writing treacherous letters, but when they demanded 
a siglit of these letters, they w^ere not produced. It was 
said that they had been given to Ameer Ali Moorad, tlie 
very person suspected of having forged them. It wuis 
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utterly iinproba-ble tliat they should have entertamed 
liostile intentions ; they made no preparations to remove 
their women or their treasures from Hyderabad. When 
they might have crushed us, they were prodigal in ; 
assistance, contributing, by every facility they could 
alFord, to the recovery of our position and honour. Yet 
they attempted our destruction (it was alleged) when our 
troops, returning in victory, had rendered success in such 
an effort impossible. Even if guilty, a sufficient penalty I- 

had been exacted from them. “ Y'ou have torn them ; 

from their thrones,’ said Lord Ashley, “reduced [ 

them to the level of your meanest dependants, seized [ 

their dominions, incarcerated their persons, plundered j 

their houses, and exposed them to various forms of | 

privation and insult.” To their ladies, whom they left I 

at Hyderabad, were allowed insufficient means of living, 
while the Ameers, in their prisons, suffered deep dejec- 
tion at the prospect of life-long confinement after the 
important services some of them had rendered to the 
English. Two sons of the late Ameer No or Maliommed, 
specially bequeathed by him to “ the honour and kind- 
ness of the British Empire,” were taken from their 
mother and placed in separate prisons. Two Ameers, 
who had lived in retirement at Hyderabad, and had 
taken no part in the war, were captured and separated 
from their families, and to them, in reply to their re- 
monstrances, Sir Charles Napier wrote that if they 
troubled him any more with their falsehoods, he would 
cast them also into prison ; adding : “ You are prisoners, 
and though I will not kill you, as you ordered your 
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people to do to the Englisli ” (a cliarge wliicli had never 
been proved), “ 1 will put you in irons on board a shi]). 
Shore Mahonuned is a very weak man, and will soon 
cause himself to be destroyed/and so will you unless 
you submit more quietly to the fate whicli your own 
rash folly has brought upon you. I will answer no 
more of your letters, whicli are only repetitions of gross 
falsehoods, wliich I will not submit to.” This was 
not the, tone or the language which ought to have 
been used to defeated men and Mien princes, TIow 
did such conduct contrast with that pursued by Lord 
Cornwallis and the Duke of Wellington towards the 
family of Tippoo Sahib? In tbe one case were conceded 
every abatement of the rights of war, every mitigation 
of its sorrows ; in the other, the pound of ilesli was 
exacted to the uttermost — loss of territory, loss of free- 
dom, loss of domestic associations, loss of independent 
means of sustenance for themselves and their cliildreu, 
loss of everything but life. In conclusion. Lord Ashli'y 
said : — 

And yet, Sir, consider tlie diffbrcuce of tlndr ehiims, Tliev 
were the sons of onr herfiditary foe ; their father and griindfnilier, 
steeped in everlasting hatred to the liritush name, liad svarred against 
us for years with implaca,ble fury ; had wrought us (mormons mis- 
chief, and sworn to extirpate us from the soil of Tndia. Ih'n' are 
the sons and successors of ancitmt allies, men who have one<v bcfui 
hostile and oftentimes friendly, to whom we owe much, liiit wlio owe 
to us little. Both, it is true, were taken in arms, but tlu; om* fight 
was tlie conclusion of along, premeditated, and ferocious hatred ; tlu> 
other, tlie beginning and the ending too, of a short and unwilling 
hostility. Sir, we are often admonished, with oracular solemnity, 
that our empire in Hindostan is founded on opinion. Is it tbe opiiiion 
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of our Juslicfi, ouv lixmianity, or our poww ? A wise aucl 
< lov(!nuiU‘ut would ardently pursue such a noble combiuation j and 
tliis ITouse, by the fulness and promptitude of its reply to an injured 
Hullertu', would eoiupensate for the enormous, though inevitable, eon- 
<!('ssiun f)f despotic authority to the rulers of those distant regioia. 
Sir, tlu' gernwosity of absolute power is cheap and safe and honour- 
able ; triu; principle, alone is of so attractive a nature as to lead many 
to ladieve tliat a really (divistian empire would soon ncquiro the 
sovereignty of tlu^ world by the yoluntary and eager resold of all 
nations nudo5‘ the .shadow of its wings. Whether, by sxich means as 
tlu'se, Great Britain shall accomplish the dominion of the East, re- 
mains to he seen. We have not, I fear, made an auspicious begin- 
ning ; but if we are to gain no more by xartue, let us not lose what 
we have In' injustice. Let us hasten to wipe out the awful rebxdie 
])a.s.sed by them on their Christian conquei’or.s 

‘IIeiipietas,h(i'upTiiicajidesF 

saying, as they were led away into captivity, ‘ Now we perceive tliat 
there is no hope forms of judgment or justice, until God Almighty 
shall .sit in the last great adawhit’ * 

Of tlie long and forcible indictment thus brought 
by Lord Ashley against the Indian Government, only 
a very brief summary lias been given here. A journal 
that did not share in his views said of it : The 
splendid speech of the noble mover was worthy of his 
humane and generous motive, and both were worthy of 
Ins high character. ”t Mr. Roebuck followed with a. 
spiteful liaraiig’ue, as usual abusing everybody all round: 
and, after the debate had run its lengthy Sir Robert 
Peel (the Prime Minister) defended the Indian Govern- 
ment, apparently basing bis defence on the general 

* Hmisavd, Debates, 3 s., Ixsii. 364. 

t /ames’s C/iromWe, March 8, 1844. 
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principle that uncivilised, nations were made to he con- 
quered. He certainly did say, “ I am a.fniid there is 
some great principle at work wherever civilisation and 
retinement come in contact with, harharism, which makes 
it impossible to apply the rules observed amongst more 
advanced nations.” He stated that the liberation ol: 
the Ameers was incompatible with the peace of India, 
but that they would be removed to a greater distance, 
wdiere less restraint would be necessary, and £24,000 
a year would be devoted to their maintenance and 
service. . 

The result of the motion is thus told by Lord 
Ashley in his Diary : — 

Feb. 9tli.— Wonderful success last success, I 

mean, alas 1— in my motion respecting the .Ameers of tScimbi. But 
what is the use of making speeclies which are admired and ('xt,oll(Kl 1 
I obtained but sixty-eiglit votes against two hundred and mvo for the 
Government. Never did I see a more convincing proof of the per- 
nicious effect of pai’ty on the moral sense : most were satisfied, in- 
deed, some said so, and yet voted, because .Peel did, point-blank 
against me ! Peel, as usual, was narrow, and in a tone of morality 
lower, by far, than the oi’dinary run of Ministens ; cv(U), John Russell 
rebuked him ! 

Roebuck’s amendment ingeniously contrived to divert argument 
fvom my motion. It succeeded, and thougli my argiiments were un- 
noticed, they had the advantage of being unanswer-ed. A few Whigs 
with me ; many against me. To be sure, I bad been expose, d to 
unusual solicitations to put off mj motion ; all sorts of men, both 
parties, friends, foes, but I was obstinate, and thank God for it ! 

Feb. lOfcb. — I am cei'tain that Palmerston and Joluj Rnssdl, iin- 
fluenced a little by Peel’s specious, though legitimate, yadicy, iu 
declaring that he objected to Roebuck’s motion, voted against me, 
because, as they had not read the j)apers, it was safer to vote with 
Government than in oyiposition to it ; Palmerston I found laadly 
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ignorant o£ everything. But liow wisely and mercifully God over- 
rulo.8 all things! It had been suspected, and stated, that I had 
concocted this movement with the Whigs ! Many Conservatives said 
to Jocelyn, ‘ We never gave such an immoral vote before.^ Public 
ojiinion strongly with me. . . . Campbell, ex- Attorney-General, said 
to me, very kindly, < Any jury in England would have given you a 
verdict.’ Charles Wood said ‘ it was one of the best speeches I ever 
heard in Parliament, and so was the reply.’ , . A Christian kingdom 
may refuse all intercourse with its neighbours, but if it open an 
intercourse and flerive advantages, it cannot turn round when well 
satiated aird exclaim, ‘ By-the-by, a thought strikes me, you are so 
abominably wicked that really I must exterminate you 1 ’ 

The afFairs of Scincle were not the only “foreign 
affairs ” engaging the attention of Lord Ashley. A 
dispute between England and Erance, with reference to 
Tahiti (Otaheite), threatened, at one time, to be attended 
with disastrou.s consequences. Queen Pomare, the sove- 
reign of the Island of Tahiti, a convert of English 
missionaries, had placed herself — by compulsion, it was 
alleged — under the protection of Prance, while her 
sympathies, and those of her people, were with England. 
There arose, in consequence, a coldness between the 
Prench residents and the islanders. 

The French Admiral, who had beguiled or compelled 
the Queen into placing herself under the protection of 
the Prench, arrived off the coast, and demanded that the 
Prench flag should be hoisted above her own. ITpoii 
her refusing to do this, he pulled down her flag, hoisted 
that of Prance in its place, and proclaimed that Tahiti 
was henceforth Prench territory. 

Pomare at once appealed to England ; but Prance, 
while disavowing the act of the Prench Admiral, 
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considered tluit there was some intrigue on the ])art 
of Eni»-land to obtain possession of Tahiti, and would 
not remove the French flaj^ or cancel the prochiination 
ela,iniin[,^ tlu^ island as French territory. 

For S(iino time affairs renmiiK'd in this criti(Md stati', 
and then a further complication arose. An Eng'lish 
missionary, named Pritcliard, had (oxercised a very 
powerful inlluence in Tahiti, and bad been siKaa'ssIhl in 
^•ainin^r many converts to Christianity, amoniO^ whom 
was the Queen herself. For some time prior to lier de- 
position he had been acting* as English consul in the 
island. 

One day a French sentinel was attacked. In r(‘- 
prisal Pritchard was seized as the mover and instigator 
of the disturbances by the natives, and D'Aubigny, the* 
commander of the French (-stablishnumt, declared : Mis 
property shall be answerable for ;ill damage occasiom d 
to us by the insurgents; and if French blood is spilt 
every drop shall recoil on his head.” Jh’itchard was 
thrown into prison, and upon his release was expelhnl 
the island. On his arrival in England, the. story of his 
wrongs produced a profound sensation, and stirred public; 
feeling into great excitement. Sir llobert Peel and .Lord 
Aberdeen both characterised his treatment as “ a gross 
and intolerable outrage.” , 

Satisfaction was demanded of the French Govm’n- 
ment, and M. Guizot, who, in. the first instance, was 
loud in his condemnation of the French Goveniment, 
was now equally loud in the profession of Ids anxiety 
and that of the King, that jnstice should he done 
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ill Taliiti and a good imderstandirig restored witli 
England, 

For some months there was great excitoiiieiit ; 
jjopular passion was hot on Loth sides, and war between 
-France and England at one time seemed inevitable. 
However, on September the 5th — the last day of the 
Session — Sir Eobert Peel announced that “ the out- 
rage on j\[r. Pritchard, of Tahiti, had been arranged 
amicably.” Substantial compensation was made to 
-Pritchard, and Queen Pomare was ostensibly restored 
to power. France would not withdraw her protection,’’ 
however, and to all intents and purposes Tahiti became, 
in time, completely subject to French rule. 

The course of these events was followed very closely 
1 ) 3 ^ Lord Ashh')’-, and a few collected passages from his 
-Diary relating to them ma}" be qmded here. 

F'e’b. 2Lst. — Ftearl last iiiglit, with iade-scribable pain, and yiit 
every one niLht have foreseen it, tliat the French hud taken full 
l)os.se,s.siou of Tuhiti, deposed Queen Poinarcj, and seized the sove- 
.reignty. Thus has fallen th(i only kingdom which, fro)n its head to 
its feet, in all it.s private and public relations, in all that it said, 
permitt'd, or did, was a Christian Htate, founded on tlie truths of the 
Cos])(;l, ami govermid by the simplicity of (lod’s word. Popery will 
hencefor\va,r<l reign without control, with all its train of spiritnal, 
moral, and physical evils. What an inscrutable Provid(aice ! Put 
Mngland i.s without t>xcuse. We might, humanly speaking, have 
averted this mischief. It lay most easily and most securely, two 
y(iars ago, in Aberdeen’.^ power. Tlie sin is peraonal to the Mhii.stry; 
national' to our Chnrcb and peoplts. Jlut what can we sa,Y or 
pi-otest as a nation? Will not they tln*ow Scinde in our teeth? 

Feb. 21-tli. — Wrote to Aberdeen a short note about Tahiti to 
assure him that it was far more than a question of the syin})athy 
of a few Dissenters. 
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Ang. 3rd. — FrencL aggressions and insults renewed in Tahiti ; 
it is a barbarous people, or they would not so insult a helpless 
woman. Our Ministers are timid towards France; and indifforc-.nt 
towards the welfare of Protestant Pomai’e, Had tliey been as 
their duty required, this could not have happened. Wrote to .Feel 
on the 31st to say that I should put a qiiestion to liim. 'Was 
anticipated by Sir Charles Hapier, the Gonnnodore. Ihad, how''- 
ever, gave a vigorous answer, and talked of the ‘ outrage,’ ... 

Sept. ! 2th.— The question of Tahiti, they say, is settled. Al)erdeen 
has, of course, surrendered all that can be interesting to Protest- 
antism. 

Oct. 4th.— Grief and indignation cannot go beyond what I feel 
against the French aggressions in Tahiti, A peaceable and helpless 
people, a State jnesenting, as such, the only Christian model in the 
world, are subjugated hy savages and powerful Europeans, and inun- 
dated with bloodshed, devastation, proSigacy, and crime. God gave 
the regeneration of this island to our people as a triumph of the 
Cross and so it was a thing without parallel in the history of the 
Gospel. The missionax'ies made it Christian ; they made it English 
in laws and Constitution. It had, by God’s blessing, under their 
administration, everything but power and commerce. But, failing 
these, it has obtained no sympathies, and m the hour of danger, 
perhaps of extinction, finds not a single friend. The infidel and 
lukewarm are indifferent; the Tractarians are hostile; the Evan- 
gelicals wary. Public men estimate its value by political measure- 
ments and the probable effects on their own ease and tenure of 
office. What a disgusting and cowardly attitude for England, thus 
to stand by and raise not a band in defence of this merciful gift of 
Providence ! God grant that the Tahitian people may endure and 
triumph over this fraud and violence. 

Interest in affairs abroad did not distract Lord 
Ashley’s attention from the more pressing affairs at 
home. 

The demand for further limitation in the hours of 
labour had been urged by the working classes with 
increased vehemence, especially in Lancashire and 
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Yorkshire, between the Session of 1843 and tlie opening ^ 
of Parliament in 1844. The reports of the Inspectors 
of Pactories, issued from time to time, had been eagerly 
read by those who were interested in the welfare of the 
working classes ; and the agitation, headed by Lord 
Ashley, was daily gaining fresh sympathisers, and, in 
the same proportion, was concentrating the enmity of 
those who were opposed to it. The time was ripen- 
ing rapidly for the grea.t struggle which was to end 
in victory. 

On the 5th of February, Sir James Graham intro- 
duced into the House of Commons his promised Bill 
for the Eegulation of Labour in Factories. It con- 
tained no education clauses, but provided that chil- 
dren should be allowed time in which to receive 
education. The further objects of the Bill were to 
ensure that the working-time for children should be 
reduced to eight hours, and for persons above the 
age of thirteen, to twelve hours a day. The definition 
of a “ child ” was extended to mean children between 
nine and thirteen ; that of “ young persons ” remained 
as heretofore, namely, from thirteen to eighteen. 

“ I propose,'’ he said, “ that such young persons 
shall not be employed in. any silk, cotton, wool, or 
flax manufactory, for any portion of the twnnty-four 
hours longer than from half-past five o’clock in the 
morning till seven o’clock in the evening in summer, 
and from half-past six o’clock in the morning, till 
eight in the evening in winter, thus making thirteen 
and a half hours each day, of which one hour and a 
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half is to be set apart for meals and rest, so tliat 
their actual labour will be limited to twelve hours. 

This was exactly what Lord Ashley did not want. 
His contention was that the hours should be limited 
to ten, and on that issue he would fight the battle 
to the end. 

On the 1 3 th of February the Bill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed. 

Then went forth the rallying cry of ‘‘ Ten Hours 
and Ho Surrender ! ” and it echoed through the length 
and breadth of the land. The greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed. Meetings were held, pamphlets were scat- 
tered broadcast, and all the paraphernalia of agitation 
was set in motion with a vigour that had never been 
known before. Twelve delegates were despatched to 
ijondon to assist Lord Ashley in his labours, and 
nobly they worked. London and Westminster were 
divided into districts, and every Member of Parliament 
in these districts was canvassed, the working of the 
factory system explained, and its evils exposed. 

One of the points which had often been called in 
question was the actual distances traversed by children 
in the course of their daily work. Lord Ashley had 
stated that it sometimes — nay, often — happened that 
they had to walk, or trot, from twenty-five to thirty 
]niles a day, a statement that had been characterised as 
a “ gross exaggeration,” and altogether incredible. 

An amusing incident in connection with this con- 
troversy is recorded by Mr. Philip Grrant.* Two of the 

* Grant's “ History of Factory Legislation.'” 
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delegates — Mr. Hawortli and Mr. Philip Grant — made 
a call in Carlton Gardens where Lord Palmerston was 
then living, and were denied an interview hy the foot- 
man. The carriage was standing at the door, and 
Lady Palmerston was promenading on the balcony. 
It was evident, therefore, that their visit was most 
inopportune ; but, as they might have no other oppor- 
tunity of an interview before the division, they con- 
tinued to urge the importance of their mission. 
“Whilst the altercation was going on, Lord Palmer- 
ston happened to be passing from his dressing-room 
to the dining-room, and seeing the two at the door, 
inquired who and what they w^ere. The servant at 
once handed him their cards, and returned smiling, 
bringing with him the glad news ; " His Lordship will 
see you.’ They were at once ushered into the large 
dining-room, at that time so much famed for the even- 
ing parties of Lady Palmerston and the munificent 
dinners given by his Lordship. They found the Member 
for Tiverton in excellent temper, dressed like a youth of 
eighteen, and as lively as a cricket. Without ceremony' 
the subject was entered into, detailing some of the 
hardships to which the factory children were subject. 
The statements at first appeared to puzzle the noble 
Viscount, and after a short pause he said, ‘ Oh, the 
work of the children cannot be so hard as you represent 
it, as I am led to understand the machinery does all the 
work without tlie aid of the children, attention to the 
spindles only being required.’ To carry conviction to 
a mind so strongly impressed with the ease and comfort 
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of factory labour, for a moment staggered tlie deputa- 
tion, , wiien a lucky expedient occurred to tlie writer, 
who, seeing a couple of large lounging chairs upon 
castors, brought them to the revseue. Placing them in 
the centre of the large room, they were made to jX'rform 
the operation of the ‘ spinning-mule/ Mr. Haworth 
being placed, as it were, at the ‘wheel handle,’ ami 
with arm and knee pushing them back to their destina- 
tion, or to what is technically called ‘the roller beam,’ 
whilst the writer performed the duties of the piecer, 
trotting from one side of the room, to the other, follow- 
ing up the carriage, leaning over the imaginary advancing 
‘ fuller,’ and picking up the supposed broken ends. To 
complete the explanation of the mule, and to show the 
part the engine performed, they were about to explain 
by what power tlie carriage was caused to advance 
slowly, whilst the ‘ stretch ’ was being made and the 
yarn twisted. The noble Lord at once caught the idea, 
and, ringing the bell, the footman was ordered into the 
room, and directed to run np one of the chairs slowly 
to its appointed place (or what is called the end of 
the stretch), whilst the noble Lord, catching hold of 
the other chair, performed a similar office. Thus the 
imaginary spinning and piecing were carried on for 
several minutes. Lady Palmerston., who by this time 
had become impatient for her drive be (“ore dinner, 
entered the room, and appeared no little surprised to 
see her banqueting room turned into a spinning factory. 
Her ladyship, however, seemed to enjoy the illustration, 
and remarked, good-humouredly, ‘ I am glad to see your 
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Lordship has betaken yourself to work at last.’ The 
veteran statesman, who appeared a little fatigued by 
performing the duties of ‘ Old Il^ed’ (the engine), with, 
significant look and shrug of the shoulders, said, ‘ Surely 
this must be an exaggeration of the labour of factory 
workers.’ Mr. Haworth, who had come fresh from the 
wheel handle in Bolton, and bearing indelible marks 
of the severity of his daily toil, exhibited the large 
‘segs’ upon his hands, at the same time, pulling up 
his trousers, he said : ‘ Look at my knee, my Lord,’ and 
pointed to the hard substance produced by ‘ pulling up 
the carriage.’ The victory over the mind of the great 
statesman appeared to be complete; the illustration 
given had deeply impressed his mind ; and he exclaimed, 
heartily, ‘If what you have shown me, and what you 
have stated, be a fair illustration of the labour of factory 
people, and the statements you have made be a fair 
detail of the hardships to which they are subject, I can 
no longer withhold my support from your cause, nor 
can I resist the belief that the children, as stated 
by Lord Ashley, have to walk or trot twenty-five 
to thirtj^ miles a day, I will, however, speak with 
Lord Ashley on these points, and if your story be 
even half corroborated by him, you may rely on my 
support.’ ” 

The statements were fully corroborated, and the 
support of Lord Palmerston was henceforth never 
wanting on behalf of factory children. 

The course of events is thus noted in Lord Ashley s 
Diary : — 
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Feb, 27th. — ^Factory Bill postponed. Shall I ever prosper iu 
this 1 Will God smile upon the endeavour 1 Heard that IVlr. Bright 
was waiting for his opportunity to make a most violent attack on 
me. I dare say. . . 

March 2nd. — Unpleasant rumours that Government (is it ])o,s- 
sihle '?) will exert their Parliamentary influence to defeat the Ten 
Hours ! 

March 4th. — Graham informed me this evening that ‘ if I would 
not make an adverse statement/ so as to provoke debate and a repl^'' 
from him, he would grant tlie Committee. He clearly fears a full 
euvpost I answered that, a.s my statement was mtended simply to 
prove the necessity of investigation, if the necessity were admitted, 
I should do wrong to detain the ITonse by a long oration. How, 
if he had told me this a week or two ago, as he Avell might, I should 
have been spared some very heavy reading and writing. 

March 6tb. — Moved for Committee last night in half a dozen 
words. Graham thanked me for my silence. 

March 8fch. — Strange accusation that in the Times, Surely a man 
wholly unconnected with the manufacturing districts was less likely 
to he influenced by hopes and fears, either commercial or personal, 
than one -whose interests lay in the thick of them. I thought so 
myself when I undertook the charge. ‘ It would have been more 
graceful,’ it adds, ‘had I devoted my attention to agricultural 
grievances.’ Why, that question was not uppermost, was harely 
thought of, when I laid hold of the factory wrongs in 1833 — at 
that time the prominent topic of conversation. As for sacrifices ; I 
have lost office and every hope of political aggranclisemont hy my 
adoption of this career ; I have had yeai's of trouble, anxiety, ex- 
pense ; I have foregone ofiicial income, though I much needed it, 
broken every party connection, and stand alone, like an owl in the 
desert, without knowing, day by day, whether I shall think or act 
with any one man or any one man with me. And what of all this 1 
Why, I am, God be praised 1 moi-e happy in my losses than I could 
possibly have been in any personal gain. ‘ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters,’ says the Book of Books, ‘ and thou shalt find it after many 
days.’ . . 

March 9th. — The Times bepraises Sidney Osborne’s letter to me, 
and adds : ‘ These factory ten-hours men never dreamed of agricul- 

tural wrongs until forced to it by their fears.’ Eight years’ exclusion 
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from the paternal house, and three of ^lUer impossihuity to interfere 
while there, will answer any imputations. 

March 12th. — Had intended to take the chair at public dinner of 
J ourneyman Tailors’ Society (euphonious and dignified name !), but 
told by Oobden, as I entered the House, that he proposed to assail 
the county of Boi’set. Obliged, of course, to send excuse, and sit 
out his speech — temperate and often true. Could not reply, taken by 
surprise, had no paper with me. This was unfair on his part : un- 
willing, too, to come into collision with Bankes ; an unseemly sight, 
two county member-s sparring with each other ; unwilling besides, by 
a vote, to come into collision with Lord S., who would assert that 
it was directed at him. No disguise on Oobden’s part that he 
wished to pay me off for exposing the factory districts. Felt humbled, 
dejected, and incompetent. Had no heart within me. 0 God, let 
not mine enemies triumph over me ! . . . 

On Marcb. tlie 1 5tli the Bill went into Committee, 
and, in the disenssion of the clauses fixing the limita- 
tion of the hours of labour, Lord Ashley endeavoured to 
obtain his purpose by moving that the word “ night 
should be taken to mean from six o’clock in the evening 
to six o’clock in the morning, thus practically limiting 
the factory day to ten hours. 

In support of his proposition, he made one of his 
most forcible, comprehensive, and interesting speeches — 
a speech which took two hours and a quarter in delivery, 
and occupies twenty-eight pages of Hansard.'^ 

In his opening sentence, Lord Ashley gave utter- 
ance to that intense anxiety which, as the Diarie.s 
clearly reveal, weighed down his spirit as he approached 
the struggle. “ Nearly eleven years have elapsed,” he 
said, '' since I first made the proposition to the House 
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wliicli I shall renew this night. Never at any time 
have I felt greater apprehension or even anxiety ; not 
through any fear of personal defeat, for disappoint- 
ment is ‘the badge of all our tribe,’ hut because I 
know well the hostility I have aroused, and the certain 
issues of indiscretion on my part, affecting the welfare of 
those who have so long confided their hopes and in- 
terests to my charge.’’ Disclaiming the accusation that 
he was actuated by any peculiar hostility against factory 
masters, he met them with the challenge, “ Strike, but 
hear me.” Taking for his standpoint the proposition 
that the State has a right to watch over, and an in- 
terest in providing for, the moral and ph^'-sical well- 
being of her people, he proceeded to show Avhat foreign 
powers were doing to recognise and enforce this prin- 
ciple. Then, expatiating upon the immediate ap- 
plication of this theme, he described minutely the 
amount of toil and exertion required in the various 
departments of factory labour, and the physical evils 
proved to have resulted from it, when too long con- 
tinued. He entered fully into the question of the 
distances traversed daily by women and children, and 
gave evidence, founded upon measurements and cal- 
culations made, at his request, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished mathematicians of thC- day, conclusively 
proving that those distances varied from seventeen to 
thirty miles, and that the exertion was materially in- 
creased by the strain of having continually to lean over 
the machine and then return to an erect position — a per- 
formance that had to be undergone not less than from 
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four to five thousand times a day. The physical effects of 
this toil upon women was disastrous in the extreme, and 
he adduced ample medical testimony in proof of his 
assertion, besides pointing to the results shown in the 
hills of mortality and the statistics of pauperism and 
disease. Nor were the moral effects less disastrous. He 
showed how impossible it was that the obligations of 
domestic life could he performed by females employed 
for long periods in factories. “ Where, Sir,” he asked, 
‘‘under this condition, are the possibilities of domestic- 
life ? How can its obligations be fulfilled ? Eegard 
the woman as wife or mother, how can she accomplish 
any portion of her calling ? And if she cannot do that 
which Providence has assigned her, what must be the 
effect on the wdiole surface of society ? ” He demon- 
strated, by incontrovertible facts and arguments, that 
this unnatural toil engendered every possible form of 
moral evil ; intemperance, impurity, demoralisation were 
the inevitable consequences; all the arrangements, and 
provisions of domestic economy were annihilated ; dirt, 
discomfort, ignorance and recklessness were the por- 
tion of almost every household, when the time of the 
wife and mother was wholly monopolised by factory 
labour. 

Such a system, affecting the internal tranc|uillity of 
the land and all relations between employer and em- 
ployed, was a perpetual grievance, and must ever come 
uppermost in times of difficulty and discontent. It 
disturbed the order of nature, and the rights of the 
labouring men, by ejecting males from the workshop 
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and filling tlieir places by women ; it was destructive of 
the health of females, the care of their families, their 
conjugal and parental duties, the comfort of their 
lioines, the decency of their lives, the peace of society, 
and the laws of Grod. 

Tn conclusion, he repudiated, in tones of righteous 
indignation, the charge so often flung at him, that this 
contest was but a struggle between the country gentle- 
man and the manufacturers, and that he was actuated 
by a wish to exalt the landed, and humiliate the com- 
mercial, aristocracy. He said : — 

It is very sad, though perhaps inevitable, that such weighty 
charges and suspicions should lie on the objects of those who call 
for, and who propose, this remedial measure. I am most unwilling 
to speak of myself ; ray pei’sonal character is, doubtless, of no con- 
sequence to the world at large ; but it may be of consequence to those 
whose interests I represent, because distrust begets delays, and zeal 
grows cold when held back in its career by the apprehension that 
those whom it would support are actuated by unworthy motives. 
Disclaimers, I know, are poor things when nttei'ed by parties whom 
you listen to with suspicion or dislike ; hub consider it calmly ; 
are you reasonable to impute to me a settled desire, a single pur- 
pose, to exalt the landed and humiliate the commercial aristocracy 1 
Most solemnly do I deny the accxisation. If you think me wicked 
enough, do you think me fool enough for such a hateful policy ? 
Can any man in his senses now hesitate to believe that the per- 
manent prosperity of the manufacturing body in all its several 
aspects, physical, moral, and commercial, is essential, not only to 
the welfare, but absolutely to the existence, of the British Empire '2 
ISo, we fear not the increase of your political power, nor envy your 
stupendous riches ; Peace be within your walls, and plenteousness 
within your palaces!^ We ask hut a slight relaxation of toil, a 
time to live, and a time to die; a time for those comforts that 
sweeten life, and a time for those duties that adoim it ; and, therefore, 
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with a fervent prayer to Almighty God that it may please Him to 
turn the hearts of all who hear me, to thoughts of justice and of 
mercy, I now finally commit the issue to the judgment and Iramanity 
of Parliament.* 

At tlie clo.8e of this appeal, Sir James Graham rose, 
and in a tone which he knew only too well how to nse, 
declared emphatically that her Majesty’s Government 
had determined to give the proposition of the nohle 
Lord their most decided opposition. The mill-owners 
found an advocate in Mr. John Bright, wdio addressed 
the House at considerable length, and in a style per- 
haps the most vindictive towards the working classes 
ever used in the British Parliament. ”t He ridiculed 
the notion that there was any need for a new Factory 
Act; he contradicted Lord Ashley’s statements as to 
the unhealthiness and other miseries of the manufac- 
turing districts ; he violently attacked the Avhole body 
of operatives who supported the Ten Hours Bill ; and 
he declared that high wages and general prosperity 
prevailed among the manufacturing population. Then,, 
taking up the old libel as to the condition of the 
Dorsetshire labourers, he said Lord Ashley looked at 
Lancashire through a telescope, but when he looked 
at his suffering neighbours he reversed the glass. He 
reiterated the groundless charge that Lord Ashley’s 
information had been obtained in an improper way, 
and from a notorious character, whose story was 
full of false statements and gross and malignant 
exaggerations. 

* Spoechcs, p. 115. 

f Delegates’ report quoted in ‘‘ History of Factory Legislation,” p. 75. 
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This was more than Lord Ashley could hear, or 
would have been justified in bearing. He rose to liis 
feet, and, aflame with impassioned earnestness, vehe- 
mently demanded a full explanation of the insinua- 
tions of Mr. Bright. The scene which ensued is still- 
memorable in the annals of Parliament. 

‘‘ I think,’' said Lord Ashley, ‘‘ the House will feel 
that in some measure I have a right to make one 
or two observations on the remarkable speech of the 
honourable gentleman. I will thank the honourable 
gentleman to explain that charge against me which 
he has insinuated, and which he said he would not 
pursue. I will not allow it to pass. I therefore throw 
myself on the indulgence and on the protection of this 
House, and I do request all honourable gentlemen 
present to exert their influence, as members of this 
House, and as gentlemen, to make the honourable 
member for Durham pursue his charge, and state his 
case.” 

Loud cheers followed this challenge. Then, in 
evident confusion, and amidst loud expressions of dis- 
approbation from both sides of the House, Mr. Bright 
at first attempted to deny that he had made any charge, 
and eventually concluded with an apology in the.se 
words ; “I regret if in stating these things I have 
said a word that could be considered derogatory to 
the character of the noble Lord. I know I have a warm 
temper, but I meant no personal insult. I desired 
merely to state facts, and I readily withdraw any 
offensive expression.” 
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It was then two o’clock, and, on the motion of Mr. 
Warbiirton, the debate was adjourned. 

March 16th. — Factory Bill last night in Committee; moved, by 
Hi'i'angemeiit with Sir J. Graham, amendment on word ‘Eight’ in 
second clause. Spoke for twm and a quarter hours. Never had a 
gi’eater weight on my spirits, and yet — God’s everlasting goodjiess 
be praised — obtained astounding personal success. Francis Egerton 
made an excellent speech ; and Sandon, for a wonder, came out man- 
fully. Bright made a violent assault upon me, with insinuations, 
because he could not make charges ; brought him to account and to 
apologies. What will be the issue? Had we divided last night, we 
should, I am told, have beaten the Government ! Tlje interval will 
1:ie favoinable to them ; official whips will pi-oduce official votes. 

March 17th. — Sunday. The anxiety and fatigue of the pre- 
ceding week left me nervous and inattentive. Struck by the many 
texts I hear and read, of consolation and encoiu'ageinent. Almost 
every book I have opened, and every passage of the Bible I have 
glanced on, have conveyed more or le.ss of invigorating sentiment. 
Are there such things as Christian omens? If there be, surely 
they were here. 

March 18th. — Jocelyn came to me yesterday, after morning 
service, and said that ‘ he had something important to communicate. 
Stanley had taken him aside on Saturday evening, and had urged 
upon him the mischiefs arising from the amendment for ‘ ten hours ’ 
that I had proposed. ‘Ashley,’ he added, ‘does not know the con- 
dition iu wliieh he- places the Government. If he carries hi.s point, 
as it seems probable he will, two courses remain : we must either 
tlu’ow up the Bill, for Graham is pledged to carry it as it is, or throw 
it into his hands.’ He then said a great deal more about the effect 
such success would have in aiding the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
remarked : ‘ If Ashley is strong enough to beat the Govei'nmeut, lie 
must take all respomsibility ; if he thinks himself strong enough to 
defeat them here, perhaps he thinks himself strong enough to take 
the Government.’ Jocelyn said : ‘ Wliat. would you have AvShley do ? 
He has given his life, you may say, to the question ; what would 
you have him do ? He could not surrender it.’ Stanley replied in a 
drawling, unc(*,rtain tone : ‘ I don’t know ; I don’t say what he could 
do.’ The upshot. Avas that Jocelyn, without delivering a direct 
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message, was to inform me of the Ministerial mind. He did so. I 
replied that ‘if my perseverance involved the repeal of ten tJiousand 
Corn Law.s, and the di.ssoliition of }is many Governments, I would go 
on with all the vigour I could command ; that, were I disposed to 
hold hack, I could not do so in the smallest degree j that even in a 
mere question of politics, a man would be I'egarded as a sad specimen 
of faithlessness who retired simply to gratify the convenience of his 
Paidiameutary friends, but that in this case, when I had toiled foi’ 
so many years, and placed the whole matter on tlie basis of duty and 
religion, I should be considered, and most justly, too, a hypocrite 
almost without parallel.’ We rang the changes on all this, and 
Jocelyn wmnt away. I saw him again in the street, just before I 
entei'ed the Chapel Idoyal. ‘ I have seen Stanley again,’ he said'; 
‘he never thought you could resign the question; you were too deeply 
pledged.’ ‘It would be a sad thing,’ continued Stanley, ‘for the 
Government to appear as alone resi.sting the wishes and feelings of 
the people ; it would look very ill to the country if the question 
had a majority in the House, but was rejected solely by the Govern- 
ment.’ Then Lord Stanley added [0 temyora, 0 mores .'), ‘ What 
I meant was that you (Jocelyn) and your friends should not bestir 
yourselves so much to obtain votes, and Asldey might save his 
character by maintaininghis point, and yet allow himself to be beaten P 
If ever insult was put on an individual, here it was with a vengeance ! 
I told J ocelyn that ‘ the only difference was whether I should be au 
open or a secret scoundrel’ I added that ‘I would exhaust all 
legitimate means to obtain luy end, and that if defeated, I would 
never cease to work on the sympathies of the country.’ 

On March the 15th the debate on the Ten Honrs 
Bill was resumed, and the proposal of Lord Ashley was 
supported by Lord Ilowick, Mr. Becket (Leeds), Sir 
G-eorge Grey, Mr. John Fielden (Oldham), Lord John 
Enssell, Mr. Hindley (Ashton), Mr. Hardy (Bradford), 
and Mr. Muntz (Birmingham). 

The discussion was animated almost beyond prece- 
dent, and the excitement grew to a point of intensity, 
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when Sir Robert Peel, in a long and laboured speech, 
pointed out that other branches of manufactures required 
restriction more than the cotton, woollen, and- silk 
factories, namely, the Sheffield and Birmingham wares, 
glass, porcelain, earthenware, calico printing, and, above 
all, dressmaking and needlework, and he maintained 
that by restricting labour in cotton factories, a pre- 
mium was being placed on the laborious and cruel 
employment of women and children in these other 
manufactures. “ Is the House prepared to legislate for 
all these people ? ” asked the Premier. 

A tremendous cheer, and a cry of “ Yes,” answered 
the demand of the head of the G-overnment. 

Sir Robert Peel, evidently much astounded by this 
powerful and decisive response, continued : “ Then I 
see not why we should not extend the restriction to 
agriculture.” Another ringing cheer, from the agri-_ 
cultural members, again threw the Premier from his 
equilibrium, and Sir Robert Peel abruptly concluded his 
speech by declaring that he could not undertake a task 
wdiich would involve so difficult and perilous an enter- 
prise, above all human strength, and full of individual 
injustice. “ I cannot, and I will not, acquiesce in the 
proposal of the noble Lord!” was the emphatic ex- 
clamation with which he sat down.* 

Par-seeing as Sir Robert was in many things, he 
little dreamt that he had called foi’th a foreshadowing of 
Lord Ashley’s future labours on behalf of the working 
classes. 

* Morning Post, Marcli 18, 1844 
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Lord John Eussell followed, and did good service to 
the cause by drawing attention to the fact that Lord 
Ashley’s amendment introduced no new principle into 
the Kill, and that he (Lord John Enssell) could not set' 
what tremendous consequences would follow the limi- 
tation of labour in factories to ten hours when the 
Government themselves proposed a limitation, though 
to a somewhat longer period. 

The division resulted in 179 votes for Lord Ashley’s 
amendment and 170 against it, thus giving a majority 
of 9 for the amendment; but this vote the G-overnment 
endeavoured, by a stratagem, to rescind hy going at once 
to a division on the original question ; calculating, in 
all probability, that, by taking a second division im- 
mediately upon the other, the result would be confusion, 
out of which they might make capital. The stratagem 
failed, the result being : For Lord Ashley’s proposition, 
Idl ; against it, 158. Majority for Lord Ashley’s 
proposition, 8. 

In face of these two divisions. Sir James Graham 
determined to make another effort to rescind the votes. 

Sn,” he said, rising amid profound silence, “the 
decision of the Committee is a virtual adoption of a Ten 
Hours Bill without modification. To that decision, 
with the utmost respect for the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, I have an insuperable objection.” Whereupon he 
announced that he would not drop the Bill, but would 
proceed with it up to the eighth clause, when Lord 
Ashley would move that the word “ten” should be 
substituted for “twelve ’’ hours. He therefore moved 
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that ‘‘ You now report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again on Friday next.'’ 

Marcli 19th. — Last night ‘adjourned debate’ on Factory Bill and 
division. Can I believe the result ? ‘ It is a night much to be observed 
of the Lord.’ Oh, gracious God, keep me from unseemly exultation, 
that I may yet creep alow by the ground to Thine honour, and to the 
recovery of the people from Egyptian bondage ! The Bed Sea is yet 
‘before me, the enemy are in pursuit, and the wilderness has shut us 
in ; but we will, by His grace, ‘stand still and see the salvation of the 
Lord.’ He will cleave a path for us through the mighty waters, and 
ordain in our mouths a song of praise in the laud of promise a.nd of 
hope. My supporters wonderfully firm ; had no whipper-in, yet they 
stuck to me admirably. The Government — that is, Peel and Graham 
— evidently out of temper. This seems as much the cause of their 
opposition as anything else. Their speeches, ingenious in argument, 
but wretched in principle and feeling, purely commercial : Peel 
ui'ging a decay of trade ; Graham, au abatement of wages. Neither 
touched my facts or arguments ; but most unfairly Graham spoke a 
second time, and at great length, before others had spoken once. 
Peel argued, in fact, against all interference, and tlien appealed to 
the House on the Tiierits of his Bill ! denounced our l^^gislation with 
factories as unjust, quoted the condition of thousands of children 
who are as yet unprotected (passing, in truth, on me the old sneer 
of the Millowners <fc Go., that I was one-sided), and speaking as 
Prime Minister, in detail, of all these horrors, declared that he had 
no thought of assuaging them. In the sight of God and man he 
abdicated the functions of Governmeiit. A curious division. My 
members included very many who rej>resented the mightiest trading 
constituencies, and this on a cofiimercial question ! 

The Ministers have signified their intention to try over again the 
whole question by a division on Friday next. The interval will be 
employed in every Government method of influence and coercion. 
What engine can I employ to counteract and extinguish their fire ? 
They are unjust, bitter, headsti'ong, but powerful. I am alone, but 
I commit all to God, who will maintain His uwn work. 

It is a wonderful event, an especial Providence ; is there a pre- 
cedent like it 1 A single individual, unaided by a party, with scarcely 
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Lord John Eiissell followed, and did good service to 
the cause by drawing attention to the fact that Lord 
Ashley’s amendment introduced no new principle into 
the Bill, and that he (Lord John Itussell) could not se(‘ 
wliat tremendous consequences would follow the limi- 
tation of labour in factories to ten hours when the 
Cfovernment themselves proposed a limitation, though, 
to a somewhat longer iDeriod. 

The division resulted in 179 votes for Lord Ashley’s 
amendment and 170 against it, thus giving a majority 
of 9 for the amendment ; but this vote the Government 
endeavoured, by a stratagem, to rescind by going at once 
to a division on the original question; calculating, in 
all probability, that, by taking a second division im- 
mediately upon the other, the result would be confusion, 
out of which they might make capital. Tlie stratagem 
failed, the result being : For Lord Ashley’s proposition, 
IGl ; against it, 153. Majority for Lord Ashley’s 
proposition, 8. 

In face of these two divisions, Sir James Graham 
determined to make another effort to rescind the votes. 
“ Sir,” he said, rising amid profound silence, '' the 
decision of the Committee is a virtual adoption of a Ten 
Hours Bill without modification. To that decision, 
with the utmost respect for the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, I have an insuperable objection.” Whereupon he 
announced that he would not drop the Bill, but woiild 
proceed with it up to the eighth clause, when Lord 
Ashley would move that the word '‘ten” should bo 
substituted for " twelve ’’ hours. He therefore moved 
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tliat '‘You now report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again on Friday next."’ 

March 19th. — Last night " adjourned debate’ on Factory Bill and 
dinsion. Can I believe the result? " It is a night much to be observed 
of the Lord.’ Oh, gracious God, keep me from unseemly exultation, 
that 1 may yet creep alow by the ground to Thine honour, and to tlie 
recovery of the people from Egyptian bondage ! The JRed Sea is yet 
before me, the enemy are in pursuit, and the wilderness has shut us 
in ; but we will, by His grace, ‘stand still and see the salvation of the 
Lord.’ He will cleave a path for us through the mighty waters, and 
ordain in. our mouths a song of pi’aise in the land of pi'oraise and of 
hope. My supporters wonderfully firm ; had no whipper-in, yet they 
stuck to me admirably. The Government — that is, Peel and Graham 
— evidently out of temper. This seems as much the cause of their 
opposition as anything else. Their speeches, ingenious in argument, 
but wretched in principle and feeling, purely commercial : Peel 
urging a decay of trade ; Graham, an abatement of wages. Neither 
touched my facts or argutnents ; but most unfairly Graham spoke a 
second time, and at great length, before others had spoken once. 
Peel argued, iir fact, against all interference, and then appealed to 
the House on the merits of his Bill ! denounced our legislation with 
factories as uiijust, quoted the condition of thousands of children 
who are as yet unprotected (passing, in truth, on me the old sneer 
of the Millownei’s & Go., that I was one-sided), and speaking as 
Prime Minister, in detail, of all these horrors, declared that he liad 
no thought of assuaging them. In the siglit of God and man he 
abdicated the functio.ns of Government, A curious division. jMy 
members included vciy many who represented the mightiest trading 
constituencies, and this on a co/awercfaL question ! 

The Ministers have signified their intention to tiy over again tlie 
whole question by a division on Friday next. The interval will be 
employed in every Government method of influence and coercion, 
What engine can I employ to counteract and e.x,tingULsh their fire? 
They are unjust, bitter, headstrong, but powerful. I am alone, l,>ut 
1 commit all to God, who will maintain Flis own work. 

It is a wonderful event, an especial Providence ; is there a pre- 
cedent like it? A single individual, unaided by a party, with scarcely 
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a maxp whom he could trust to .second him, has been enabled to de- 
feat the nio.st powerful arraj of capitalists, overcome the strongest 
domestic apprehensions, and the most powerful Ministxw of the last 
fifteen years ! Struggle as they will, the question is passed ; it may 
be delayed in its hnal accomplishment, but surely it cannot be re- 
versed. God give u.s faith, faith, faith ! . . . 

Marcli 21.st. — An oppressive weight appears to have been removed 
from my shoulders, and yet I cannot recover my elasticity. I feel 
like a man that has been stunned or bled. I am comscious of a 
change, but hardly of relief; partly the effect of long habit, partly 
the effect of the foreseen Government hostility (atrd their power is 
great !), I find no real comfort but in beholding God as the author, 
and, I pray, as the finisher, of this w’ork in His blessed Son Jesus 
Christ. Mixii.sters quite mad, using every exertion, no i-easoning, 
iio xnisstaternent, no falsehood almost, spared ! Expx’esses sent off 
the whole of Sunday. I offered to delay ‘Ten Hours ’ for two years 
axid a half. Eveiy one satisfied except Peel and Graham, who are 
fux'ious in temper. 

On Marcli tlie 22nd the debate on the Ten Honrs 
Bill was resumed, and Lord Ashley, in a brief speech, 
in which he summarised, from the Eeports of Factory 
Inspectors and other authorities, the vast moral and 
social benefits that would accrne from the curtailment 
of the existing system of excessive labour, concluded 
by moving that the blank in the eighth clause he filled 
with the word ‘‘ ten.^’ 

A long discussion followed, in which Mr. Cardwell, 
Mr. Brotherton, Lord John Manners, Mr. Ward, Sir 
Eobert Inglis, and Mr. Charles Buller took part, and 
at its close there w^as a majority of three (186 to 183) 
against adopting the word “ twelve ” as proposed by the 
G-overnraent. Lord Ashley’s amendment that the word 
“ ten” should he inserted in the eighth clause was then 
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put, when all who had voted for “ twelve 
“ No ; ” hut, inasmuch as five w^ho had previously voted 
“No ’’again did the same, confusion once more pre- 
vailed, and the result was that 188 voted against the 
amendment, and 181 for it, and it was lost by a 
inajority of 7 ! 

The stratagem of the Grovernment had succeeded. 
The question was reduced to chaos. The Government 
proposal for -a Twelve Hours Bill, and Lord Ashley’s 
proposal for a Ten Hours Bill, had both been negatived, 
and the Bill was in extreme jeopardy. 

In these circumstances. Sir James Graham postponed 
stating what the Government would do, and moved that 
the Chairman should report progress. 

Lord Ashley bowed to the decision of the House, 
acknowledged that for the present he was defeated, but 
declared that he “ would persevere to the last hour of 
his existence, and he had not the slightest doubt that, 
at no very distant time, he should, by God’s blessing, 
have a complete victory.” 

March 23rd. — Last night victorious in rejecting Twelve Hours by 
186 to 183 j defeated in attempting Ten Hours, by 181 to 188 1 Yet 
the cause is inightily advanced, God, in His wisdom and goodness, 
demands a little longer trial of faith and patience. Tlie con sum- 
mation will then arrive, and it will be the more evidently seen to 
be His own work. House very kind. Charles Bui lev made aii 
admirable speech. What ignorance of the House, of the country, 
and of mankind, have the Ministry shown. Feeling is very often 
far better than logic for a guide to conduct. Wliat a patrimony 
had Peel : the especial protection of the working classe.s, and he has 
cast it away ! The majority, in fact, included the larger jtrojim'- 
tion of manufacturing constituencies, and certainly the best of tlie 
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Govei-uraeut supporters. The House of Commons iieyer saw, befort' 
these events, such an utter resignation of party-feeling on all sides 
to the assertion of a great act of humanity. The inthiexxce of 
jMinisters, used unscrupulously and unsparingly, obtiiined at last, 
but a ixxa]oi-ity of seven, and. that not in support of their original 
proposition. ... 

March 2ath . — Globe of this afternoon contains a most dir(3ct 
attack on nxe — ‘ambition, love of office,’ &c., etc. — ‘the Prince 
of Canfcei'S.’ What a scene in tlie House last night ! The tiptoe of 
expectation, every one anticipating an Eleven Honrs Bill. I was 
prepared to accept it, reserving to myself the power of moving 
whenever I plea, seel. It would have settled the questioix for at least 
two years, Graham, I am told, very hostile in Cabinet, Peel for 
it ; determined, hoxvex^er, to resist, Gi'aham notified his opposition, 
and signified that all who supported me wei’e enteriixg on a course 
of ‘Jack Cade* legislatioxi.’ Indecent, foolish, and stupid; but he 
did himself thereby irreparable mischief. Consideration of Bill, or 
leather of withdrawal of it, deferred till Friday ixext, 

March 36th. — Coixsultations withoxxt end ; annoyances of all 
kinds ; unabated anxiety. Prayed lieartily for counsel, wisdom, and 
understanding. 

March 27th, — Resolved to act in conformity with my first im- 
pressioix, and allow withdrawal of Bill, . , . .Did so, and Graham 
pledged himself to bring in a new Bill. I can, therefore, do on this 
what I could not have done on the old Bill — take a debate and 
division on the simple question of ten hoiii's ! 

It mis generally anticipated tliat tlie Government 
would endeavour to effect a compromise by propoKsing 
an Eleven Hours Bill. When, however, it became 
known that Sir James Graham proposed to bring in a 
new Bill, and to stand doggedly to the Twelve Hours 

* “H. B.” published a lively caricatxxre on tlii.s. Lord Ashley as 
Jack Cade, followed by Lord John Maimers, Sir R. Inglis, and Lord John 
Russell, advancing against Sir Robert Peel and Sir J. Graham on the 
defensive. 
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principle, and wlien, moreover, lie expressed tliis in 
words and actions wMcti were intolerable, the excite- 
ment, especially among the operatives, became intense. 
The Committees united in memorialising the Queen 
against ‘‘the ill-advised perseverance in a course of 
cruelty and injustice, of your Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, who has 
avowed his intention of withholding all relief from 
oppressed w^omen and children, and has sought to effect 
his object, by means most insulting to the faithful 
representatives of your Majesty’s loyal subjects in 
Parliament, and tending to degrade the high office 
bestowed on him by your Majesty.” 

At this period of his career, Sir J ames Grraham was 
one of the most unpopular men in the country. Except 
by a few personal friends, he was almost universally 
disliked; and it is not surprising to find in Lord 
Ashley’s Journals some strong commentvS upon his 
character and conduct. The “ novel and somewhat 
questionable course ” he had pursued in endeavouring, by 
stratagem, to rescind the votes in favour of the Ten 
Hours Bill, had increased his unpopularity generally, 
and in a marked degree among the friends of factory 
legislation. But Sir Janies Graham had not yet shown 
the whole length to which he could go, when his will 
was thwarted ; and in the near future he was to 
make a display of some of those qualities which kept 
alive his unpopularity. He had an overbearing manner, 
ivhich in itself raised opposition ; and, once having 
become convinced on any subject, his mind seemed to 
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sliiit its eyeSi and lie plunged deeper and deeper into 
partisansliip. ‘'He exulted, as a strong man, in the 
power lie possessed, and sometimes,” says liis biographer, 
“ it must be owned, its exercise savoured of tyranny.”'" 
It did so during this year, when the Factory Bill was 
the burning question in and out of Parliament ; and the 
friends and foes of the movement were agreed in this 
perhaps more than in anything else — a common dislike 
to Sir James Graham. 

“While no man more diligently or conscientiously 
devoted himself to his public duties,” says his 
biographer, writing of this time, “or displayed more 
aptitude and ability in their performance, it cannot 
be denied that his personal unpopularity at this 
period was extreme. Why was it so, and what was 
the cause? The question was continually asked, and 
every one had a different explanation to give. ‘ How 
do you account for it ? ’ said a mutual friend, standing 
one day below the bar, to a noble Lord whom, Sir James 
had lately complimented highly in debate, and tow^ards 
■whom he had certainly never shown anything like dis- 
respect. ‘ How ? Whj^ just look at him, as he sits 
there, with his head thrown back, and his eyes fixed 
on the windows over the gallery, as if there was no- 
thing going on in the House worth his listening to.’ ” 
Another distinguished supporter, when asked why so 
many people hated him, replied, “ He has cocked 
his hat on the wrong side of his head, ' and depend 
upon it that’s a mistake not easily got over.” There 
* “ Life* of Sir James Graham,” by T. M. Torrens, ii. 199 
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was something more than this, however, to account for 
it. His manner, always uncertain, was frequently com- 
plained of by those who had occasion to see him on 
business at the Home Office. An old and attaclied 
friend, speaking of this period, says, “ Though I never 
found him anything but courteous, considerate, and kind, 
others were, certainly not so lucky. Whether it was 
impatience at having his time wasted, when there were 
a hundred calls upon it daily he could not satisfy, or 
whether it arose from unconscious faults of manner, it 
is certain that he had become the most unpopular man 
in the Grovernment. You could not go into the Carlton 
without finding some self-important country gentleman 
half inarticulate with rage at the way in which he had 
been treated ‘ by that intolerable coxcomb, whom Peel 
had been fool enough to put at the Home Office, and 
whom he was resolved never, so long as he lived, to 
speak to again!’ ... To the arts of conciliation he seemed 
to think it unworthy of a Minister to stoop. To policy 
or reason be was ready to concede, but amid clamour be 
grew sulky, and bis answer to threats was generally 
conveyed in a tone that savoured so much of arrogance 
and scorn as to render tlieir reiteration certain. He 
would initiate change, if the initiation were left to him 
and those be acted with. It was not his way to do 
anything by halves ; hut having once made up his mind 
to a particular line of conduct, his disposition led him 
to pursue it, unmindful of importunity or deprecation. 
There was in him, it must he owned, sometimes too 
much of a haughty and imperious mood, which especially 
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betrayed itself in bis demeanoni as a Minister. He 
seemed as tbougb he were haunted by a morbid fear 
of appearing (as he phrased it) ‘ to be hustled into 
doing anything by the mere pressure from without, 
so long as he believed that pressure could be resisted. 
... . He spoke and acted in public like one who 

fancied it a duty to flout demagogism, and to overawe 
the voice of f|uerulous or menacing remonstrance,” * 

It is true that this was not the whole man. In the 
home circle he was another being, but, as his biographer 
adds, “ The man who was idolised by his family and 
beloved by his friends, from the moment he crossed his 
own threshold appeared to assume a repellent air and 
mien, as though he were haunted by the fear of being 
intruded on.” f 

In the interval afforded by the Easter holidays, 
between the withdrawal of Sir James Graham’s Bill 
and the introduction of a new one, Lord Ashley, long- 
ing for a few days’ repose, went on a short visit to 
Dover j but the Diaries reveal how little real rest there 
was for him while the great question on which his 
heart was set was pending. 

April 3rd. — hover. ... Eead the Bible with tlio boys; a 
useful and agreeable morning ; beautiful day ; walked to the top of 
Shakespeare’s Clifi‘; enjoyed the scene, the refreshing air, the hope 
of renewed strength, and fuller service. . . . Home at seven, very 
tired, I often think, when fatigued, how much less my weariru^ss 
must be than that of tlie wretched factory women. It has, at any 
rate, this good result—that I feel and make additional resolutions to 
j-sersevere in their behalf. 

* “ Life of Sir James Graham,” ii. 227. 

t Ibid.) pp. 272-3. 
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April 4tli. — I know not wliat feeling predominates Avhen one 
paces these shoi-es and surveys the fortresses. All now seem quiet 
— nay, almost lifeless ; yet, a generation ago, superlnnnan activity 
and unprecedented alarm made man and nature rivals in destruction. 
With what sentiments of thankfulness, what confes.sions of sin, what 
remorse for oblivion of mercies, ought we to stand on this protected 
]>each and contejuplate the opposite shores ; not a hostile foot — though 
millions panted for our ruin — trod upon our soil; every hour of 
existence as a nation was a fnjsh mercy. . . . 

April 5th (Good Friday). — Do what you will you cannot so 
entirely banish the past and disregard the future as to make the 
mind rest solely, simply, exclusively on the present hour. ‘ This is 
the day that the Lord hath made ; let us rejoice and be glad in it,’ 
Much do I desire it, but I am haunted, and I know I shall be 
haunted, by debates, divisions, spectres of attacks, defences, failure, 
success. I am of a very nervous and excitable temperament ; an 
impression once made is not easily efiaced ; it hangs to me like a con- 
science. ... As I taught the little children to-day, it seemed to 
me wonderful in how small a compass is contained the whole sum 
and substance of Christian religion. Volumes without end, years of 
study, years of controversy, immense thought, immense eloquence 
all expended, and mostly wasted, to dilate or torture that which 
may be comprehended by the understanding, and relished by the 
.soul, of a simple child. Wliat will all the learning in the world, 
all the meditation of the profoundest spirits, add to the plain 
facts of the fall of man and his salvation by Christ '] Little but 
perplexity and the embawassment of that which is intx’insieally 
simple! 

April Gth. — Mill-owners have got out a manife.sto conti’adicting 
me on every point, and specially on ‘the distances.’ I hold to my 
statements. If I be refuted, my career a.s a public man is over ; I 
could never again make a speech in the House of Commons or else- 
where. I should be proved to be as near to a liar as a man can well 
be, short of the actual dealing in falsehoods. . . 

April 12th. — Panshanger. Rode with William Cowpier to 
Watton. Saw Bickersteth.* Rejoiced to have some conversation 
with him ; he is full of faith, and truly and dearly loves our Lord 

* Rev. B. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. 
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and Master, But there are few, like him, proof a, gainst temptation 
and expexliency in the hour of trial. . . 

April 15th. — Wrote a few days ago a challenge to Greg and 
Ashworth to meet Fielden and Kenworthy and superintend the re- 
ineasurement of the distance.s. Will they accept it or no 1 I tliink 
not. However, I shall, thank God, have a triumph in either case. If 
they attend, I must prove my accuracy ; if they refuse, I shall prov<^ 
their dishonesty. . . 

There was a long paper warfare on tliis subject. The 
letters are still in existence, but it would be needless to 
quote them here. Suffice it to say that the challenge 
was evaded, and the accuracy of Lord Ashley’s state- 
ment was proved by incontestable evidence. 

The subject was one upon which he had evidently 
taken immense pains to be strictly precise ; there are 
many notes among his papers to show this. Here is 
one, apparently of a date earlier than the present 
controversy 

A Table showing the distance over which a Piecer must walh daily 
in attending a pair of Mules, spinning Cotton-yarn of 40 hanhs 
in the potitul, at BoUon-le-Moors, the Piecers being usually of the 
ages of 14 to 21. 


The Spinner 
“ pnfs up ” 2.000 
stretches daily on 
each of t.woMnles, 
each Mule being 

Ko. of stretches 
spun daily. 

No. of yds. from 
Mule to Mule. 

No. of yds. Piecer 
travels along 
Mule per stretch. 

Total No, of 
yds. 

Miles, 

The distance 
from Mule to 
Mule will vary 
a little in some 
Mills, owing 
to a scarcity 
or abundance 
of room. 

eighteen yards 
long, and there 
being three per- 
sons to attend to 
them. 

4,000 

s 

6 

44,000 

1 

25 
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Sir Eobert Peel saw, or thought he saw, a way out 
of the difficulty connected with, Lord Ashley’s Pactory 
measures. It is referred to in the following entry. — 

April 17th. — London. Well, what next? Can I believe niy cars? 
Old Lonliam* informed me (stating, while he did so, that it was almo.st 
a l)i’each of confidence, inasmuch as no hint of any soi-t or kind was 
to he given) that Peel had determined to offer me the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, with almost tmlmiited 2'>ovieTs, in respect especially 
of the Church. It came out very natui’ally, arising from a conver- 
sation in wliich we were engaged ; he lamenting that my position 
rendered office impossible, and that such a state of things was a loss 
to Government in general. Peel, he said, had told him, aixd Graham 
confirmed it, tliat no one in the kingdom could eftect such good in 
Ireland \ no one but myself could grapple with the landlords and the 
prelates and maintain, against influence, the rights of the working 
clergy. He had, he added, done wrong in mentioning it ; it might 
have the appearance of wishing to abate opposition by such an offer. 
He trusted to my saying nothing. No one but himself, Peel, and 
Graham had any idea of the scheme. I listened in silence and 
astonishment ; a little gratified, hvt not at all in doubt. I quite 
admitted that I could, probably, do more with the Irish clergy 
than mo.st men at pi-esent. I said no more. He argued, and some- 
what lU’ged, Silent, not offended, not puffed-up, not beguiled, fidly 
resolved never to do ornccejH mryiking, however pressed by the strong 
claims of public necessity and public usefulness, which should, in 
the least degree, limit my opportunity or control my free action in 
respect of the Ten Hours Bill. Peel had told him that he loould 
not even breathe the .subject until after the Pactory Bill had been dis- 
posed of. God give me a right judgment in all things ! 0 God, 

grant that I may never be seduced by any worldly motive to ahauclon 
truth and mercy and justice ! Keep me from all specious patiiotism, 
and alike from all fear of man’s reproach ! . . . 

April 22nd, — One thing now perplexes and annoys me. I per- 
ceive, or fancy that I perceive, within the last few mouths, a great 
diminution of intellectual power. I have no energy, no command. 


* Bonham was " whip." 
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If I attempt to speak, my utterance is unsteady, I liave no flow of 
ideas, and not much more of language. I feel no confldonce, no hope, 
no satisfaction. I positively dread the necessity of presenting even a 
petition, I never open my lips without a prayer to God, and yet 1 
tremble at the duty. All this adds greatly to my sorrow, 

April 2,3rd. — Which is the more wicked, a co^'ert or a lam*- 
faced rogue 1 Peter Boi-thwicfc went this evening to Henry Baring 
(who told me of it tlie instant after the transaction) and made a 
proposal. ‘Would you like to hear,' said Baring to me, ‘a specimen 
of public virtue? Peter Bortliwick has just said to me, “ I have a 
motion to-night; pi'ay keep me a House, You remember how I 
voted on the Factory Bill. I voted against the Govei-nment. JSTow, 
if you will keep a House until I shall have made my speech I will 
vote far the Government." Do not show me up,' said Baring. How 
can I inarch through Coventry with such a tale as this ? 

On the 3rd of May leave was obtained to bring in 
a new Bill, and the occasion was utilised by Mr, Ward 
(Sheffield), Mr. Roebuck, and Captain Rons, to make a 
series of attacks upon Lord Ashley. The Bill was so 
worded that it would not admit of any amendment being 
proposed on any of its clauses, and it was therefore 
necessary for Lord Ashley to give notice that he would 
move' the introduction of a new clause to the etfect that 
no young person should he employed more than eleven 
hours a day, or sixty-four hours a week, and that from 
October 1st, 1847, these numbers should be reduced to 
ten hours and fifty-eight hours respectively. 

It was a night, as he says, of trouble and rebuke.” 

May J-th, ... I was the direct and indirect target. They fired 
at me without mercy, and left me, like a portrait of St, Sebastian, shot 
through and through by their aiTOWs. Had not intended to make 
any reply ; perhaps I felt incompetent, as I always do now. Strong 
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ill my cause and coucluct, weak in my capacity. Wai’cVs accnsatiou 
against my knowledge, my statements, my veracity, rendered an 
answer inevitable. What kind of answer 1 Not one of deolamatioii, 
but one of facts, that involved muck reading of doentnents, and at 
half-past ten at night ! Why did not Ward make his attack before 1 
But as a man, wishing to be thought a man of honour, I could not 
decline the challenge. Alas for my necessity ! I began and ended 
amid cries of ‘ Question ’ and ‘ Divide.’ Appeal was in vain. The 
House had heard Ward and Roebuck, but it Avould not hear me, and 
I spouted my papers with a heavy heart, a parched mouth, a feeble 
voice, a faltering tongue, and a hopele.ss pertinacity — a s])tictacle 
of })resent and future exultation to those who hate me and seek my 
confusion. I arn certainly conscious of a decline in ph_ysiciil and 
mental energy during the last three months ; the fact I perceive, 
I cannot arrive at the cause. I have had no sense of comfort from 
above ; I have seen no pillar of a cloud by day or of fire by night ; 
my spirits do not rally; fears seem to have obtained undisputed 
pQ.ssession of my whole system ; I labour under a notion of solitude 
without external aid or internal assurance ; what or whence i.s 
it ? . . . I liave yet before me another conflict. I am languid, weary, 
diffident ; many assail, and no one defends me ; I am utterly with- 
out resource ; I neither possess nor seek the ‘arm of fle.sh.’ I tremble 
at the prospect. I never felt so foidorn as I do now. What is it 1 I 
had an inward conviction of support in every other ease ; in Collieries, 
in Education, in Opium ; here alone I have never ex])erienced a 
cheering thought, an invigorating gi-ace. Am I right in my purpose 1 
Is it according to God’s will? ... 

In moving the introduction of the new clause on the 
10th of Ma.}", Lord Ashley set himself to the task 'of 
meeting the objections that had been urged against the 
Ten Hours Bill on commercial grounds — namely, that 
it would cause a diminution of produce; that there 
would take place a reduction, in the same proportion, of 
the value of the fixed capital employed in the trade; 
that a diminution of wages would ensue to the great 
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injury of tlie workmen ; and, lastly, that there would Ije 
a rise of price, and consequent peril of foreign compe- 
tition. Having examined and refuted these arguments, 
he continued ; — 

Sir, tliiii Hoxisft is iiow placed in a novel position ; it is suin- 
inouecl to rc.sc;in(;l its resolution, not because new facts or new con- 
ditions have appeared, but because the Minister has deohu*efl 3iis 
liostility. Nothing has been stated that was not stated before — no 
fresh knowledge communicated, no unseen dangers discovered. The 
House is summoned to cancel its vote, not upon conviction, but to 
save a Government. . . . Sir, the whole question of representative 
Goveriimeuts is at stake ; votes have been rescinded before, but 
never such as this. You are almost declaring, to those who are your 
ordinary friends, they shall never exercise a vote but at the will of 
the Minister. This i.s a despotism tinder the forms of the Constitu- 
tion; and all to no pui'pose ; for your resistance will be eventually 
find speedily overcome, but your precedent will remain. 

In concluding his vigorous denunciation, he uttered 
prophecies which, singularly enough, were soon to he 
fulfilled to the very letter, although the causes leading 
to tho.se results were then entirely unknown. Ho 
said;— ~ 

The feeling of the country is roused ; and so long as there sliall 
be voices to complain and hearts to sympathise, you will have 
neither honour abroad nor peace at home, neither comfort for tlu'! 
present nor security for the future. But I clave to hope for far 
better things — for restored affections, for renewed understanding 
between master and man, for combined and general efforts, for large 
and mutual concessions of all classes of the wealthy for the benefit 
of tlie common welfare, and especially of the labouring people. >Siv, 
it may not be given to me to pass over this Jordan ; other and 
better men have preceded me, and I, entered into their labours ; 
other aiid better men will follow me, and enter into mine ; but this 
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consolation I sltall ever continue to enjoy — tluit, amidst mucli in- 
justioe, and somewhat of calumny, we have at last lighted such a 
candle in England as, by God’s blessing, shall never be put out. 

As soon as the loud and continued clieering ceased, Sir 
James Grraliam rose, and for once appeared to be unequal 
to the task o£ answering the arguments arrayed against 
him, endorsed as they were by so many of his own 
party and supporters. And it may he noted, in passing, 
that, although tlie debate lasted for two nights, there 
was no one in the House who even attempted to over- 
throw the arguments adduced by Lord Ashley. It was 
evident to the Ministry that a crisis in its history 
had come, and Sir James Graham declared it in these 
words ; — “ Sir, I shall not he unjust towards the noble 
Lord, whatever others may he ; and I am quite satisfied 
that the cause which he has advocated this evening can 
never fall into the hands of a better advocate. I am 
quite satisfied that his motives are of the highest and 
purest nature, and he is no less an able and powerful 
advocate than T believe him to be a sincere one. He 
has, however, said, that her Majesty’s Government seek 
■ to exercise a tyranny upon this occasion. How, Sir, 
with humble submission, I say that I am quite prepared 
to how to whatever decision this House may come 
to upon this question, but I can conceive no tyranny 
greater; — none greater upon the part of the Crown, and 
I should certainly say that it would be the extreme 
of tyranny on the part of a popular assembly, to ex- 
pect that any Minister should remain responsible for 
the conduct of public affairs when the representative 
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assembly of tlie nation, bearing so large a portion of the 
whole power of the Grovernment of the country, demands 
a course to be taken which that Minister, in his judg- 
ment and in his conscience, believes to be fatal to the 
best interests of the country. I must say, with perfect 
submission and perfect frankness, that I leave this case 
to the decision of the House ; but with equal firmness, 
and with equal frankness, I am bound to state that, i f 
the decision of the House should be that the proposition 
of the noble Lord should prevail, it will be my duty to 
seek a private station, hoping that the decision of the 
House may be conducive to the welfare of the country/' 

Tlie debate was continued with great animation. 
Lord Howick, Mr. Bernal, Mr. C. Buller, Mr. Lerrand, 
Mr. Muntz, and others, supporting Lord Ashley ; and 
Mr. Liddel, Mr. Gf. Knight, Mr. Mark Philips, and Mr. 
Eoebuck, opposing him. Mr. Eoebuck, who was always 
a strong enemy to Factory Legislation, distinguished 
himself by giving utterance to one of the most violent 
speeches ever heard in that House, even from him. 

At one o’clock the debate was adjourned. 

May 12 til. — Sunday. At last a day of repose ! Have been in a 
wliii'I by niglit and by day — occupied and anxious all day ; sleepless, 
or if sleeping, like a drunken man, all niglit ; my bead quite giddy, 
and my heart ab.solutely fainting j too much to do, in quantity, in 
variet}", and importance. Delivered at last, by God’s especial mercy, 
on Friday night, of my biuxlen, not only without faUurc^ as I felt at 
tlie time, hut also %cith honour, as I learned afterwards. Oh, what 
trouble, time, and perplexity removed ! 

Tbe adjonrned debate was resumed on Monday, May 
13tb. It was evident that the great Parliamentary 
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struggle upon tlie subject was approaching its end; the 
fate of the Ministry was trembling in the balance. 

Among the speakers was Mr. John Bright, who 
again gave the hottest opposition, wdiile Mr. Ma- 
caulay, who bad hitherto voted against all legislation 
on the subject, now declared himself in favour of the 
Ten Hours Bill, and supported it in one of his brilliant 
orations. But the case was doomed when Sir Eobert 
Peel, having addressed the House for upwards of two 
hours, concluded by saying, “I know not what the 
result may be this night, but this I do know — that I 
shall, with a safe conscience, if the result be unfavour- 
able to my views, retire with perfect satisfaction into 
a private station, wishing well to the result of youi* 
legislation.''^ 

This was decisive. In the face of such a contin- 
gency there were many who felt they could not do 
otherwise than vote against the measure they approved, 
in support of a Ministry whose malevolent action in 
threatening to break up the Administration unless the 
House of Commons resemded the vote it had given in 
favour of the Ten Hours Bill, they disapproved. On 
the question being put, the House divided. Ayes, 159 ; 
Hoes, 297. Majority against Lord Ashley’s amend- 
ment, 138. 

It was a crushing defeat, but it was evident to all 
the friends of the movement that the future triumph 
could not much longer be delayed; and Lord Asliley 
left the House reiterating his determination to renew 
the subject at an early date. 
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May — Last night defeated — utterly, singiilarly, prodigiously 

defeated by a majority of 138!! The House seemed aghast, per- 
plexed, astounded. No one could say how, why, and almost when. 
It .seemed that 35 or 40 was the highest majority expected. Sncli 
is the power and such the exercise of Ministerial influence ! ! . . . 

May loth. — The majority was one to save the Crovernment (even 
'Whigs lieing reluctant to turn them Out just now), not against tlu' 
question of Ten Hours. ... Freemantle went from one member to 
another a.ssuiing them of Ministerial danger, and thus each man be- 
lieved that liis own vote was the salvation of the Government. 

May IGth. — Dined last night at the Lord Mayor’s fea.st. Found 
much sympathy, as I do everywdiere. This great majority far better 
for the question than one of, say, 25. It proves that there was no 
division arjainst the principle, hut one to save the Ministry; it 
begets, too, a high reaction. Called on to return thanks for the 
House of Commons. Did so, but expressed slight surpidse that 2 
should have been summoned to that duty at that particular moment, 
adding, however, that the House ‘ consisted of a body of gentlemen 
who -would, on all occasions, do what they (here wa.s charity !) con- 
sidered to be their duty.’ "Well received. Peel and Gi-aham tried to 
make fair weather with ine afterwards. Did not rebufi* them, though 
I could not feel either friendship or esteem. . . xVmply satisfied now 
that I permitted the wdthdrawal of the Bill. Should have l.)een de- 
feated by an equal majority, and the question would liave been 
ended for the Session. But what should I have lost 1 The interval 
has produced all these public meetings, all the witnesses they ex- 
hibited, all the feeling they roused, not mfly throughout those 
provinces, but the whole country, and, finally, I have obtained n 
debate and division on the true issue of the Ten flmirs, not on a men^ 
technicality. Have I not, moreover, saved the Bill witli all it.s 
valuable clau.ses about machinery and female labour 1 A withdi’awal 
or a vigorous resistance to it would have prompted the Mini.ster.s 
to proceed no further ; an amendment, stoutly maintained in com- 
mittee on tlie second Bill, would have deterred them from the third 
i-eading. It is now- gone to the House of Lords. 0 God, pro.sper it ! 

‘ Cast down, but not destroyed,’ I feel no abatement of faith, 
no sinking of hope, no relaxation of iierseverance. The stillp.st and 
darkest hour of the night just pi'ecedes the dawn. ‘ Though it tarry, 
wait for it,’ believing that God sends you a trial, and yet hears you 
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up with a coiu’espon ding courage; and, although you may Jiass not tlie 
stream of Jordan, it is something that God has permitted you to 
wash your feet in the waters of the promised land. 

It iwS interesting to learn from contemporary sources 
vvhat was the impression left on various minds by these 
stirring incidents, especially when these impressions 
were made on minds holding opposite views. 

One specimen only can he given here. Mr. Charles 
(xreville says : — * 

I never remember so much excitement as has been 
caused by Ashley’s Ten Hours Bill, nor a more curious 
political state of things, such intermingling of parties, 
such a' confusion of opposition; a question so much 
more open than any question ever was before, and 
yet not made so or acknowledged to be so with the 
Grovernment ; so much zeal, asperity, and animosity ; 
so many reproaches hurled backwards and forwards. 
The G-overnment have brought forward their measure 
in a veiy positive way, and have clung to it with great 
tenacity, rejecting all compromise ; they have been 
abandoned by nearly half their supporters, and nothing- 
can exceed their chagrin and soreness at being so for- 
saken. Some of them attribute it to Graham’s unpopu- 
larity, and aver that if Peel had brought it forward, or 
if a meeting had been previously called, they would not 
have been defeated; again, some declare that (.{raham 
had said they were indifferent to the result, and that 
people might vote as they pleased, which he stoutly 

* G. G. Greville’s “Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, 1S37-52,” 
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denies. Then John Enssell voting for ' Ten Hours,’ 
against all he professed last year, has filled the world 
with amazement, and many of his own friends with 
indignation. It lias, I think, not redounded to his 
credit, but, on the contrary, done him. considerable harm. 
The Opposition were divided — Palmerston and Lord 
John one wa}^ Baring and Lahouchere the other. It 
has been a very queer affair. Some voted, not know- 
ing' how they ought to vote, and following those they 
are accustomed to follow. Many who voted against 
Government, afterwards said they believed they are 
wrong, Melbourne is all against Ashley; all the 
political economists, of course ; Lord Spencer strong 
against him. Then Graham gave the greatest offence 
by taking up a word of the Eajaminers last Sunday, and 
calling it a ‘ Jack Cade legislation,’ this stirring tliem to 
fury, and they flew upon him like tigers. Ashley made 
a speech as violent and factious as any of O’ Connell’s, 
and old Inglis was overflowing with wrath. Nothing 
could be so foolish as Graham’s taunt. He ought to 
have known better how much mischief may be done by 
words, and how they stuck by men for ever. Lyndhurst 
rubbed his hands with great glee, and said, ‘ Well, we 
.shall hear no more of “aliens” now; people will only 
talk of “Jack Cade ” for the future,’ too happy to shift 
the odium, if he could, from his own to his colleague’s 
back. The Ministers gave out, if they were beaten last 
Friday, they would resign; but they knew there was no 
chance of it. Some abused Ashley for not going on and 
fighting again, but he knew well enough it would be of 
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no use. The House did certainly put itself in an odd 
predicament, with its two votes directly opposed to each 
other. The whole thing is difficult and unpleasant. 
Government will carry their Bill now, and Ashley will 
be able to do nothing, but he will go on agitatiiig 
Session after Session ; and a philanthropic agitator is 
more dangerous than a repealer, either of the Union 
or the Corn Laws. We are just now overrun with 
philanthroi^y, and God knows where it will stop, or 
whither it will lead us."' 

The Bill passed to the House of Lords as a Govern- 
ment measure. It was warmly opposed by Lord 
Brougham on the third reading, but it became law on 
the 6th of June, 1844. 

During the time that this great and memorable 
struggle was proceeding in Parliament, the whole coirn- 
try was in a state of great agitation. Friends of the 
cause held meetings in all the large towns to support 
the action of Lord Ashley, whose movements the factory 
operatives and their friends watched with intense interest 
and anxiety. Among those who greatly assisted him 
ill his labours were Mr. B. Jowett, Mr. W. B. Perrand, 
Mr. John Wood, and Mr. William Walker, of Bradford, 
while eminent clergymen, dissenting ministers, medical 
men, tradesmen, and operatives, vied Avith one another 
in placing at the disposal of Lord Ashley evidence to 
assist him in his arguments, and sympathy to aid him 
in his toil. To the press he nvas greatly indebted ; and 
Mr. AYalter, in the columns of the Times, gave very 
material aid to the cause. 
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The new law, although not giving all that was 
required, was 3 ^et a distinct gain, as it acknowledged 
and established a new principle — namelj^ that adult 
i'emale labour ought to be restricted. 

Soon after these events, the political world was 
thrown into a state of great excitement by the rumoured 
resignation of the Ministiy. On the 14th of June 
the Grovernment were defeated , in Committee on the 
Sugar Duties Bill, by a majority of twenty ; and at a 
Cabinet Council, held two days later, it was settled that 
Ministers would resign unless the House accepted the 
Bill as originally framed. On the 17th, Sir Bobert Peel 
held out the threat of resignation unless the House of 
Commons rescinded its vote of the 14th, a course which 
Mr. Disra’eli described as “ dragging his supporters un- 
reasonably through the mire,” and denounced as a 
species of slavery, inasmuch as, at every crisis, he 
expected that his gang should appear, and the whip 
should sound. “ The Minister,” he said, “ deserved 
a better position than one that could only be re- 
tained by menacing his friends and cringing to his 
opponents.” 

The result of the division was a majority of twent^^- 
two (283 to 255) in flxvour of the Ministry ! 

Twice in one month had Sir Eobert Peel summon ed 
independent and responsible men to rescind their votes, 
a course that Lord Ashley described as neither con- 
stitutional, loyal, politic, nor Christian - like.” He 
wrote a private letter to Peel on the subject, as 
follows : — 
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Lot(J, Ashley to Sir Robert Peel. 

. 18 , 1844 . 

My dear Sir E,obert, —During ten years of active and anxious 
opposition I, with many others, devoted all my efforts (feeble, it is 
true, but most sincere) to bring you to the great and re.sponsible 
station you at present occupy. I had no purpose of my own to serve, 
nor have I now ; but I cannot control the feeling which overpowers 
me, nor withhold an expression of sorroAV, that the political confidence 
which began so long ago, and has been, I protest, faithfully observed 
on my part, should at la.st have received so fatal a shock. I wish 
to speak openly, and I prefer this mode of a private letter to a public 
declaration in my place in Parliament. 

’When you summoned the House of Commons to reverse its vote 
on the Factory Question, much as I hated the proposition and dreaded 
the pi’ecedent, I was disinclined to go further than a few remarks 
which duty required of me ; the case touched me too nearly, and I 
feared the influence of temper. A second instance, however, and in 
a matter where I personally have no concern, has forced me to con- 
sider my future conduct in respect of a Ministry which avows and 
enforces such perilous principles. 

I have no sensitive apprehensions of a gradual, though silent, 
approach to a more open system of trade ; I should be prepared to 
go with you further, in many points, than you have hitherto gone ; 
but I do entertain very deep and painful apprehensions of the issues 
of such a system as you developed last night. I think it unconsti- 
tutional and tending to dictatorship, under the form of free govern- 
ment. I am unwilling to use the several terms my reflection suggests, 
by which I should designate the policy in its aspects towards tlie 
country, your supportei's, and, above all, the Queen. I can think of 
it only witli astonishment and giuef, convinced that the mischief now 
done is irreparable, and destined to hasten the evil day which, in 
God’s just anger, has long impended over us, and yet might liave 
been averted. I do not speak from any personal resentment, because 
1 am not one of those to whom your remarks Avere addi’essed. 

I gave no vote on Friday — I stayed away from the House — 
being inclined to suppoii; Mr. Miles, and yet disinclined to oppose 
you. 
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I pur.suecl tlie same course on Monday j but tlie speecli you then 
made, and the events which followed it, have rendered it impossible 
that I sliould continue to entertain the hopes and feelings of foznnor 
clays ; and duty, perhaps, demands that I should not conceal from 
you my opinions. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Ashley. 

The above letter is thus alluded to in the Diary ; — 

June 20th. — Wrote a private letter to Peel yesterday. Hesitated 
long' whether to do so. Determined at last in the affirmative, because 
it is right to undeceive a leader who believes, or may believe, that 
one is an unqualified admirer and supporter ; and because, if all would 
tell Peel tlie truth, which he never hears, he might be wiser and 
better. But how placed is that man ! Expeiience, it seemed, was 
about to do something for him ; the debate in the Commons, the 
cast-down looks of his friends, the misgivings of his own coiascience ; 
— truth, in fact, was about to I’each him, when, yesterday, a number of 
time-servers and trucklers met together at the Carlton, voted, unani- 
mously, an address of unlimited confidence, and turned aside the 
conviction which might have led Sir Robert to nobler things. He is 
now satisfied, because a hundred unauthoi’ised men have ‘repre- 
sented ’ the sentiments of thousands who think otherwise ! . . . 

The following was Sir Eobert Peel’s reply : — 

Sir Robert Peel to Lord Ashley. 

Wi-rii’EHALL, /wrie 20, 1844. 

My DEAR Lord Ashley, ^ — I hear, with sincere regret, both on 
public and private grounds, that the course taken by the Government 
on the question of the Sugar Duties induces you to withdraw from 
the Government that confidence and suppoit which were given by 
you from pure and disinterested motives, and of which tliey were 
justly proud. 

I thank you sincerely, at the same time, for having conveyed 
to me your feelings and intentions in a manner least calculated to 
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aggravate the j>aia which the intimation of them must necessarily 
give. 

Believe me, my dear Lord Ashley, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Robert Peel. 

deferring to tlie above letter, Lord Asliley noted in 
tlie Diary : — 

June 22nd. — Peel wrote a kind reply, hut assuming that I had 
totally withdrawn all support. I replied that I should still vote for 
most of his measures, hut could repose no great confidence. That I 
should never seek a leader among the Whigs. He rejoiced upon 
that, and expressed his great satisfaction. 

But I have done good; his tone is altered; he has spoken in 
a conciliatory manner, and, in fact, cried ‘ peccavi.’ I cannot doubt 
that my letter has materially contributed to it. He knows that 
though I have few followers in the House, I have many who think 
with me in the country. But, alas ! the mischief is done, it can 
never he repaired. A wiser policy may retard, but it cannot prevent, 
the consummation. I am deeply, deeply grieved. I tremble for the 
issue to the nation, and I cannot forget ancient MendshipvS, ancient 
hopes, ancient co-efforts with Sir R, Peel. So, as usual, I am 
victimised for the public good. . . 

Among tlie measures of this Session was the Dis- 
senters^ Chapels Bill, relating to the condition of pro- 
perty vested in Dnitarian trustees for religious and 
cliaritahle nses. Soon after the Deformation, the Act of 
Uniformity had rendered illegal any gift for such uses, 
except to the Church of England. This restriction 
was removed by the Toleration Act of William HI., as 
far as Trinitarian Nonconformists were concerned; hut 
Eoman Catholics and Unitarians were exempted from 
the benefit. They, however, were relieved by statute 
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in 1813. There was one exception to these acts of 
toleration still outstanding. It was that which ‘‘left 
endowments nnder deeds of gift which did not specify 
sectarian tests of application, to he interpreted by courts 
of equity as they might deem fit, on the doubtful 
balance of proof as to the opinions of the donor; although 
the effect of such decision might be to divest a congre- 
gation of the place of worship, the cemetery, and school- 
house they had uninterruptedly held for fifty years.'’ 

The Dissenters’ Chapels Bill was designed to set at 
rest the doubts and the ceaseless litigation occasioned 
by the anomalous state of the law ; and although stoutly 
opposed by the Church and by evangelical Dissenters, it 
was carried, and passed into law before the end of the 
Session. 

In addition to this Bill, a lengthened debate on the 
condition of Ireland, and, later, on the Irish Church, 
occupied much of the attention of Lord Ashley during 
the Session, and frequent reference to these questions is 
made in his Diaries. 

Feb. 24tb. — Debate on Ireland closed this morning at a qixarter 
past three, after nine nights of discussion ; result favourable to the 
Government, unfavourable to Church. Peel and his colleagues 
amply justified their administration of Ix'eland, and their conduct 
in respect of the repeal movement and O’GonnelL The Protes- 
tant Church was furiou.sly and brilliantly attacked, and most feebly 
defended. Every argument, ingenious and true, urged against it ; 
scarcely one advanced in its behalf. The Ministers declared their 
resolution to uphold it, but assigned no reason which could conciliate 
any one affection or satisfy any one doubt. John Russell said truly 
tliat ‘all their prospective difficultie.s were but as feathers in the 
scale compared with the magnitude of the existing evil’ The Clmrcli, 
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in fact, is assailable on twenty points, defensible only on one, and 
that one is, that it testifies and teaches the truth. This ground the 
Peel Ministry will never take, and therefore, say what they will, 
they will warm no hearts, and appeal to no principles, and will hare 
nothing but dry, shop-like details of possible, or probable, incon- 
veniences, to set against the stirring and dazzling facts and senti- 
ments of the complaining party. I, for oiie, could not support the 
Church in Ireland, on the sole grounds taken by Sir Eobert 
Peel. ... 

Feb. 27th.— Never did I hear such a speech from a Minister! 
never may I hear such another, as that last night from Sir E, Peel 
'on the Irish Church ! If the Church is defensible on those grounds 
only, I, for one, will vote against it. Half an hour of surprise that 
Roman Catholics did not act up to the engagement of ‘ acquiescing 
in the Church arrangements,’ and half an hour in ringing the 
changes upon this : ‘ I assume there must be an Established Church ; 
the Eoman Catholic ofiers me one set of terms, the Protestant 
another ; I prefer the Protestant ; ’ and here was his conclusion : 
‘I will not surrender the Ii-ish Church except’ (with my life!) 
' under some overwhelming necessity of public policy ! ’ What, 
thou Minister ! does the Church, then, rest on no principle ? The 
arguments of the whole clique have a strong affinity in form and 
di.sposition on every subject. Sir W. Follett said, on the Dissent 
Bill, that though a Trinitarian might have founded a Chapel, we 
had no reason to believe that he wished those who came after him 
to preach the same doctrine I and that inexplicable statesman, Mr. 
Gladstone, intimated that all Dissent tended to Socinianism, and 
that a vast portion of the founders were, in fact, Unitarian.s ! 

June 28th.— Dissenters’ Chapels Bill read a third time and 
passed. Privately objected to a division, but wa,s overruled. 

July 16th. — Lords last night affirmed Dissenters’ Gliapels Bill by 
a majority of IGl ! 1 . . . A public man, holding my position and 
entertaining my views, and bepraised (for I cannot say ‘supported’) 
l,)y a certain portion of the I'eligious community, is oftentimes in 
serious embarrassments. Some plan is proposed ; he is requii’ed 
to assist it ; ho urges against the possibility, or expediency, some 
deductions of his experience ; he is secretly suspected, or opfudy 
accused, of want of faith, self-seeking, or relying on an arm of flesh ; 
he exercises no judgment, and falls into the scheme; he is baffled, 
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and miscliief ensue.s, both to the cause and to himself in reputation 
for common-sense. Will these gentlemen define the rules and the. 
situations in which human judgment may be safely and lawfully 
exercised? 

July 17th. — The assertion of principle, even, may be so timed as 
to be injurious. We must consider the maiiy who are weak and 
timid, though well-intentioned. They are efiectually discouraged by 
abortive attempts, and not easily rallied. Thus we lose support 
when we need it, and make them ‘ to offend.’ ... 

The condition of the lunatic population of the 
country, notwithstanding the legislation of 1828, still 
left very much to he desired. In 1842 Lord Grranville 
Somerset had asked leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the Metropolitan system of inspection to the provinces, 
and to appoint barristers as Inspecting Commissioners, 
who should devote themselves exclusively to the service, 
it having been found that the supposed annual visits of 
magistrates frequently never took place at all. Lord 
Ashley supported the Bill, which passed into law in July 
of that year.’^ The Metropolitan Commissioners, now 
invested with larger powers, thoroughly investigated the 
state of the English and Welsh asylums, and presented 
to Parliament in 1844 a valuable report, fitly called 
the Doomsday Book of all that, up to that time, 
concerned Institutions for the Insane.” It revealed a 
deplorable state of things, however, in many asylums, 
notwithstanding the various Acts of Parliament that 
had been passed; but its publication laid the foundation 
for wiser and more comprehensive enactments, in tlie 
passing of which Lord Ashley was to take a leading 
part. 


* Hansard, 3 s„ Ixi 806. 
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He notes in liis Diary :— 

July 2 ik 1. — Einislied, at last, Keport of the Commission in 
Lunacy. Good thing over. Sat for many days in revie-vv. God 
Iirosper it! It contains much for the alleviation of physical and 
moral suffering. 

It lias been well said that tbe services wliicli Lord 
Ashley rendered to this cause alone, would have carried 
his name down to posterity in the front rank of Englisli 
philanthropists. His untiring labours in coimecfcion 
with it ceased only with his life. 

On the 23rd July he brought forward a motion for 
an address to the Crown, praying her Majesty to take 
into her consideration the Report of the Metropolitan 
Coniinissioners of Lunacy, as, in the following Session, 
the statute under which they acted would expire. He 
called upon the House to consider in what form and to 
what extent power should be confided to an adminis- 
trative body for the government of lunatics throughout 
the kingdom, and stated that “ it was the duty of the 
House to prescribe the conditions under which a man 
should be deprived of his liberty, and also those under 
which he might be released ; it was their duty to take 
care that for those who required restraint, there should 
be provided kind and competent keepers, and that, while 
the patient received no injury, the public should be 
protected.'’ In commenting upon the immunity from 
visitation of houses for single patients, he said : A 
power of this kind ought to be confided to some hands 
that would hunt out and expose the many horrible 
abuses that at present prevailed. No doubt there \vere 
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many worfcliy exceptions, but the House had no notion 
of the abominations which prevailed in those asylums. 
It was the concession of absolute, secret, and irrespon- 
sible power to the relatives of lunatics and the keepers 
of the asylums, and exposing them to temptations 
which he believed human nature was too weak to 
resist.” There was the temptation to keep patients 
from' recovery, because the allowance (often as much as 
£500 per annum) would then cease. So strong was his 
opinion of the bad effect of this, that, if Providence 
should afflict any near relative of his with insanity, “he 
would consign him,” he said, “ to an asylum in which 
there were other patients and which was subjected to 
official visitation.” The only control they had over 
single houses was, that if patients resided more than 
twelve months in one of these, the owner of the house 
must communicate the name of the patient to the Clerk 
of the Commission. This rule was either disregarded, or 
evaded by removing the patient every eleven montlis. 

The second class of houses to which be called 
attention was the county asylums. 

The, total number of hinatica and idiots chargeable to unions and 
parishes on the 1st January, 1844, was 16,821 : in Jfingland 15,001 ; 
in Wales, 1,220. In county asylums there was provision for no 
more than 14,155 persons, leaving more than 12,000, of whom there 
were in asylums under local acts 89, in Bethlehem and >St. Luke’s 
121, in other public asylums 343, while others were disposed of 
otherwise, leaving in workhouses and elsewhere 9,339. Altlmugli 
a few of the existing county a.sydums were well adapted to their 
purpo.se, and a very large pi’oportion of them were extremely w<'JI 
conducted, yet some were quite unlit for the reception of insane 
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persons. Some were placed in ineligible sites, and others were 
deficient in the necessaiy means of providing outdoor employment 
for their paupers. Some also were ill-eontrived and defective in 
their internal construction and accommodation. Some afforded every 
advantage of constant supervision, and of not giving any profits to 
tlie superintendents, so that it was not necessary tliat the keeper 
should stint and spare his patients in the articles necessary for the 
curative process, wdth the view of realising a profit. 

After specifying certain admirably managed county 
asjdums, be pointed out tliat twenty-one counties in 
England and Wales bad as yet no asylum whatever. 
The expense of construction was one cause that had 
operated to check the multiplication of these institu- 
tions, some asylums having been erected on too costly a 
scale, and others being much too large. It was far 
better to erect two establishments of a moderate size in 
different parts of a county, than one enormous cential 
building. 

In speaking of the private asylums, which, on the 
previous 1st of January, contained 4,072 patients. Lord 
Ashley pointed out the evil of a system by wdiich a 
profit had to be made by the superintendents out of 
pauper patients, who were taken in at a rate as low 
as seven or eight shillings a week. It often happened 
that an old mansion, transformed into an asylum, was 
the residence of the superintendent and a few private 
patients, while the paupers were sent into offices and 
out-buildings. 

Alter pointing out some of the glaring cases of 
cruel neglect and ignorant and brutal treatment, detailed 
in the Report, he said 
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many ^YO^t■lly exceptions, but the House bad no notion 
of tb.e abonuiiations wliicli prevailed in those asylums. 
It mas tlie concession of absolute, secret, and irrespon- 
sible power to the relatives of lunatics and the keepers 
of the asylums, and exposing them to temptations 
which he believed human nature was too weak to 
resist.” There was the temptation to keep patients 
from’ recovery, because the allowance (often as much as 
£500 per annum) would then cease. So strong was his 
opinion of the bad effect of this, that, if Providence 
should afflict any near relative of his with insanity, “ he 
would consign him,” he said, “ to an asylum in which 
there were- other patients and which was subjected to 
official visitation.” The only control they had over 
single houses was, that if patients resided more than 
twelve months in one of these, the owner of the house 
must communicate the name of the patient to the Clei’k 
of the Commission. This rule was either disregarded, or 
evaded by removing the patient every eleven months. 

The second class of houses to which he called 
attention was the county asylums. 

The. total uuuiher of lunatics aticl idiots chargeabhi to unions and 
parishes on the 1st January, 184-t, was 16,821 : hi England In, GUI ; 
in Wales, 1,220. In county asylums there was provision for no 
more th;in 14,150 persons, leaving inoi’e than 12,000, of whom there 
were in a.syluuis under local acts 89, in BetUIehorn and St. .Lid<(Vs 
121, in other public asylums 343, while others were dispos(^d of 
otherwise, leaving in workhouses and elsewhere 9,339. Although 
a few of the existing county asylums were well adapted to tludr 
purpose, and a very large proportion of them were extremely well 
conducted, yet some were quite unlit for the reception of insane 
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persons. Some wei'O placed in inelii^ilde sites, and others were 
deficient in the neces.sary means of providing outdoor employment 
for tlieir i:)aupers. Some also were ill-contrived and defective in 
their internal construction and accommodation. Some afforded every 
advantage of constant supervision, and of not giving any profits to 
the superintendents, so that it was not nece.ssary that the keejoer 
should stint and spare his patients in the articles necessary for the 
curative process, with the view of realising a pi’olit. 

After specifying certain admirably managed county 
asylums, he pointed out that twenty-one counties in 
England and Wales had as yet no asylum whatever. 
The expense of construction was one cause that had 
operated to cliecli the multiplication of these institu- 
tions, some asylums having been erected on too costly a 
scale, and others being much too large. It was far 
better to erect two establishments of a moderate size in 
different parts of a county, than one enormous central 
building. 

In speaking of the private asylums, which, on the 
previous 1st of January, contained 4,072 patients. Lord 
Ashley pointed out the evil of a system by 'which a 
profit had to he made by the superintendents out of 
pauper patients, who were taken in at a rate as low 
as seven or eight shillings a week. It often liappened 
that an old mansion, transformed into an asylum, was 
the residence of the superintendent and a few private 
patients, while the paupers were sent into offices and 
out-buildings. 

After pointing out some of the glaring cases of 
cruel neglect and ignorant and brutal treatment, detailed 
in the Keport, he said : — 
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To correct these evils there tvas no remedy but the raultiplic<ation 
of county asylums, and if advice and example failed, they ought to 
appeal to the assistance of the law, to compel the construction of an 
adequate number of asylums over the whole country. If constructed, 
however, on the same principles as had been adopted in many of those 
now existing, they would be little better than useless, and mere 
hospitals for incurables. Great benefit, it was to be observed, as well 
as great saving of expense, resulted from the application of curative 
means at an eaidy stage of insanity. 

The keepers of all the gi'eat asylums stated that numbers of 
persons, especially pauper lunatics, were sent there at so late a period 
of the disease as totally to preclude hope of recovery. It was the 
duty of the State to provide receptacles for the incurable patients, 
apart from those devoted to the remedial treatment ; it would be 
necessary also to enact that the patients should be sent without delay 
to the several asylums. 

He tlien adduced many facts and statistics to show 
the importance of treating lunacy in its early stages, as, 
where the practice had been adopted, the most beneficial 
results had followed, while an opposite policy led to 
confirmed madness, with little or no chance of recovery. 

Turning to the question of restraint, he paid a high 
tribute to “ those good and able men, Mr. Tuke, Dr. 
Hitch, Dr. Oorsellis, Dr. Conolly, Dr. Vitre, Dr. Charles- 
worth, and many more, who had brought all their high 
moral and intellectual qualities to hear on this topic, and 
had laboured to make the rational and humane treatment 
to be the rule and principle of the government of lunacy.” 

Lord Ashlej^ concluded his speech in these words 

These unhappy persons are outcasts from all the social and 
domestic affections of private life — nay, more, from all its cares and 
duties — and have no refuge but in the laws. You can prevent, liy 
the agency you shall appoint, as you have in many instances prevented, 
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the recurrence of frightfur cruelties ; you can soothe the clays of the 
incurable, and restore many sufferers to health and usefulness. Poi- 
we must not run away with the notion that even the hopelessly mad 
are dead to all capacity of intellectual or moral exertion — cpiite the 
reverse ; their feelings, too, are painfully alive. I hat'e seen tluau 
wiitlie under supposed contempt, while a word of kuidness and 
respect would kindle their whole countenance into an expression of 
joy. Their condition appeals to our highest sympathies, 

‘ Majestic, thouj»h. in ruin ; ’ 

for though there may he, in the order of a merciful Providence, some 
compensating dispensation which abates within, the hori'ors jnanifested 
without, we must judge alone by what we see; and I trust, therefore, 
that I shall stand excused, though I have consumed so much of your 
valuable time, when you call to mind that tlie motion is made on 
behalf of the most helpless, if not the most afflicted, portion of the 
human race.* 

On the assurance of Sir Janies Gfraham, that the 
matter should receive attention next Session, Lord Ashley, 
after a short debate, wliich served to draw public atten- 
tion to The subject, withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Sheil spoke in the debate, on the condition of 
criminal and pauper lunatics in Ireland, and concluded 
with a eulogy upon Lord Ashley in these words : “ It 
is a saying that it does one’s eyes good to see some 
people, and I may observe that it does one’s heart good 
to hear others; one of those is the noble lord. (Cheers.) 
There is something of a mnmn corda in all that the 
noble lord says. Whatever opinion we may entertain of 
some of his views, however we may regard certain of his 
crotchets, there is one point in which we ail concur — 

* Hansard, 3 s., Ixvi. 1257. Shaftesbury’s Si)eeclie.s, p. 141. 
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namely, tliat his conduct is worthy of the highest praise 
for the motives ])y which he is actuated, and for the 
sentiments hy wbicli he is inspired, ((xcneral clieers.) It 
is more tlian gratifying to see a man of his high ranlc, 
not descending, hut stooping from his exalted position, 
in order to deal with such subjects — not permitting him- 
self to be allured by pleasure or ambition, but impelled, 
by the generous motive of doing good, and by the 
virtuous celebrity by which his labours will be rewarded. 
It may be truly stated that he has added nobility even 
to the name of Ashley, and that he has made Humanity 
one of ‘ Shaftesbury’s Characteristics.’ ” * (Much cheer- 
ing from all sides.) f 

J nly 24. — Last night motion on. Lunacy — obtained indulgent hear- 
ing. The .speech did its woi’k so far as to obtain a I’ecognition from 
the Secretary of State that legislation was necessaiy and .should be 
taken up in my sense of it. Sheil made a neat allusion, by way of 
compliment, to my great-grandfather’s work.s. He added, too, ‘ tlie 
noble lord’s speaking is sisursian corda kind of eloquence j’ this is the 
itrost agreeable language of praise I have ever received; it is the very 
style I have aimed at. 

July 2o. — My friend, the Tinier, in character as usual, charges 
me with weakness. How can I be otherwise, not having iu the Housi; 
even a bulrush to restiqmnl ‘ No politician ! no statesman ! ’ I never 
aspired to that character ; if I did, I should not be such a fool as to 
attack every iirterest and one lialf of mankind, and only on the behalf 
of classes whose united ii.ifluences would not obtain for ni(3 fifty votes 
iu the county of Dorset or the borough of Manchester. ‘ Ride.s but om; 
hobby at a time ! ’ Of course ; a man who cannot afford to keep e, 

* It will be reiueuff)ered that the third Earl of Shaftesbury was tlie 
autlior of the woll-kwown hook called *' Characteristics of Men and 
Manners.” 

t Times, July 2i, 1844, 
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groom, if he be rich enough to have two horses, must ride them 
altera atelv. I have no aid of a.ny kind, no coarljutor, no secretary, 
no one to begin and leave me to finish, or finish what I begin ; evoiy- 
thing must be done l)y myself, or it will not be done at all. 

Exceptional as were tlie public demands, in variety 
and extent, upon the time of Lord Ashley, he did not 
allow the claims of private and social life to pass 
unrecognised. How lie managed to get through his 
labours, is a mystery only to be understood by tho.so 
who have made a study of the economy of time. It 
w^as a mystery to himself, and he makes frequent entries 
in his Diary like the following : — 

So grievously hurried that I have not time to record anything. 
Hurried in body and mind ; longing for a few days of repose. . . . . 
In bed late ; np eaidy. 

There are scattered throughout the Diaries, however, 
very graphic indications of matters that were filling his 
mind with joy or sorrow ; of duties and engagements 
accomplished, and of plans and projects for the future. 
In the early part of this year he placed his eldest son 
at school in the Isle of Wight; and a glimpse of his 
fatherly solicitude is given in the following entries : — 

January 2ncl. — Dear Antony is about to start for school. I can- 
not bear to part with him ; he is a joy to me. 

March 4th. — What a blessed letter Miniiy received from 
Antony this morning ! So simple, and yet so deep in its feeling and 
it.s truth. Oh, well can I undei-stand the gracious and precioiis 
wisdom, the more than manly intelligence, that shone in the liearts of 
Josiah and King Edwai-d i O God, make him, like Samuel, to walk 
before Thee, in youth and in age, with joyful obedience, unwearied 
service, and ever-increasing love, 

/2 
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June 28tli,— Yesterday to Isle of Wiglit to fetcli Antony, and 
to-day returned witli Mm. Praised be Thy holy name, 0 God, 
for all Thy mercies to ns and to Mm ! I found him well, happy, 
and full of gracious promise, Minny went with me, and also 
Francis, Maurice, and Evelyn. Yery expensive ] but we had in- 
cautiously made the promise. Children hold much to such 
(.mgagements ; and the loss of money is of less account than the loss 
of confidence. Admirable school j all the care, of solicitous parents, 
with the encouragement of every manly thought and exercise. His 
master is watering the seed that, by God’s grace, I was permitted to 
plant ; He alone can, and will, give the increase. 

The claims of friendship were not lost sight of in 
the pressure of other engagements. 

March 17th. — Minny and I saw Mrs. Fry yesterday on the bed 
of sickness. Kis-sed her hand to show my respect and love. That 
woman has, assuredly, been called to do God’s work, and love her 
blessed Lord and Master. May He yet spare her for further service, 
and then take her to Himself. 

It was only when a demand was made upon his time 
that could do no more than gratify his own personal 
pleasure, that he refused to comply with it. 

June 12th. — The Emperor of 'Russia is here, and firing away in 

visits Plave never in my public life been juiore liurried than 

during last month ; not an hour to do anything, not a minute to 
reflect. God grant that my engagements be good, for they are all- 
absorbing ! Would have given a great deal, as the phrase is, to talk 
to the Emperor ; did not succeed. Saw him at Chiswick ; fine- 
looking man, though old for his years j an accomplished and skilful 
■ performer, shrewd and penetrating, knowing his audience, and sui)plH 
enough to bend to all their habits and re(piirements. Transmitted' 
to Kew on the Saturday evening (he sailed on Sunday), through 
'Brunnow, an address in behalf of the Jews, signed by the Bishops 
of Ripon and Winchester, Lord.s Luton, Roden, and my.self, Sir T. 
Baring, Sir G. Ptose, McCaul, and a few others, ‘ Charlotte 
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VISIT TO PABKHUBST. 

Fllizaboth’ * tlie mover and agent of the proposition. I liad disapprovc'f] 
of attempts to obtain personal interviews, tbc., thinking the Czar had 
a right to his {7icoff. if lie pleased, and that we ought not to take liim 
at an advantage. The memorial, however, being laid before me, I 
could not refuse to attach my name, but on three conditions : — 1st, 
that no reference was made to any past evente, so as to imply a 
censui'e j 2nd, that no pei'sonal interview was to be demanded ; 3rd, 
tliat it should be presented the last thing before hi.s departure. 
Address admirably drawn. 

It was not until August tliat Lord Asliley olitamed 
the rest lie liad so long desired; and even tlien it was 
but partial repose. On the 3rd of August be readied 
Ryde, in the Isle of Wight ; but the entry following 
this record shows that on the 7th he “hurried up to 
town to he sworn in as Commissioner in Lunacy — heard 
and resolved to expose some shocking Welsh eases.’' 
Then back again to the Isle of Wight ; but it is clear 
that his mind was otherwhere. 

August 10th. — ^Visited Parkhunst to-day with Jebb.t What a 
harvest of misery and sin ; actual sin, pi'ospective misery. Vain, 
very vain, these corrective processes ; yet they must be attempted, 
and duty must lord it over hope. One heart may be touched, and 
one soul may be .saved ; and it is worth all the trouble and all the 
expense. But how ignorant and how criminal is the nation — quite 
as ignorant, and far more criminal, than these wretched boys — wliich 
permits, by its neglect, these tares to he sown, and then tediously 
labours to uproot them 1 .... 

August 17 til, — Long and solitary walk by sea-shore; much and 
agreeable meditation. Thought over the example and history of 

* “ Oliarlotie Elizabeth ” Tonna), a popular writer, especially for 
the young’. In her Factory and Jewish storie.s she gave an account of Lord 
Ashley’s aims and exertions, and greatly popularised them. “ Judah’s 
Lion” was one of her tales that had an exceptionally large cirenlatiou, 

t Colonel Jebb was head of the Convict Department. 
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Daniel as a model and guide for statesmen. The scantiness, of 
Ills biography much to be regretted in this sense — hi.s position and 
conduct as Minister of the Empire of Babylon, a beacon and a pole- 
star for the helmsmen of modern kingdoms. He ruled a natio]i 
of religious belief diametrically hostile to his own. What his 
}.)olicy 1 What his action 1 A right understanding of this great and 
good man’s government would open the eyes and smooth the patli of 
a ruler in Ireland ! You would learn how Ministers can deal with 
religionists of a different complexion, leave an established faith un- 
touclied by power, and yet retain their own integrity. 

A few days later lie paid a visit to St. Giles’s 
House. 

August 23rd. — St, Giles’s. ‘Dear earth, I do salute thee with 
my hand.’ Left all my kids, Antony excepted, at Byde, My heai't 
misgave me as 1 saw baby straining her darling little face througli 
the bars of the pier to get a last sight of us. ‘ I commit them uixto 
God, and to the word of His grace.’ ... Here I am in perfect soli- 
tude, an immense house, a wide garden, hardly the step of a human 
being, and no sound but that of a distant sheep-bell ; it is a moment 
to reflect on God’s prodigious and undeserved goodness to me and 
mine. ‘ What am I, and what is my house, that Thou liast brought 
me hitherto r 

August 28th, — Heard this morning of the death of W. Fry.* I 
am deeply grieved ; a worthy man, a friend of the poor, and a devout 
believer. It is a most serious loss to those who desire to see many 
and mighty improvements in public and private conduct. I am 
indebted to him for retpiesting me to undertake the Opium Question, 

, and for immense aid in the execution of it. I had hoped for still 
further aid in the next Session. 

Sept. 2nd. — Byde. To Portsmouth to see the gun-practice of tlie 
ExceUmt, commanded by my old friend Sir T. Hastings, . . . ]f 
the Government and nation would show half the zeal to defend 
themselves from the Devil that they do from the French, we should 
s[)eedily become a wise and an imjmegnable people. . . 

■* ’William Storrs Fry, son of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. 
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Towards the end of September came the renewal of 
anxiety and work in a journey through the factory 
districts. 

Sept, 26. — May God turn the heaids of the mill-owners and giv('. 
me grace in their eyes 1 What a blessing wei’e I quit of this under- 
taking, and able to direct my eflbi’ts to other and untrodden fields ! 
Glad to be with my ancient and well-heloved friend Lady Francis ; * 1 
ever remember her in my prayers. They have built a fine house here ; 
they have done well to plant themselves, despite of tlie unplea, sant 
neighbourhood, in the midst of their duties and responsibilities. 
Many people of wealth Mmuld have fled to brighter spots ; may God 
bless them in tlieir dwelling with years of peace and usefulne.ss ! 

Sept. 27th. — I see by the papers that Dunn, the proprietor of 
the Chinese Collection, is just dead. Thus I have lost in six weeks 
two ineii (him and Fry) who most ably assisted me in the Opium 
Question. How mysterious are the ways of God! Well did old 
Hooker say : ‘ The little we perceive thereof we darkly apprehend and 
iulmire ; the rest with religious ignorance we devoutly and meekly 
adore 1’ 

The campaign of Lord Ashley in the manufacturing 
districts was very arduous, but it was well worth all the 
toil. He saw, as he had never done before, how many 
of the mill-owners, desperate in adversity and imthiiik- 
ing in prosperitj", were playing with men as with nine- 
pins. He saw, in other cases, a growing readiness to 
accept a limitation of hours to eleven, if not to ten, on 
tlie ground that it would be physically and morally desir- 
able. He went minutelj^ into the question of “distances ” 
travelled during the day by the operatives, and found 
that, despite the contradictions, he had rather understated 

* Lady Francis Egerton, afterwards Countess of Ellesmere. She was 
i\. sister of Mr. Charles GreHlle, Lord Francis Egerton’s place was 
Worsley, near Manchester. 
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than overstated them. He perambulated the towns to 
see for himself the actual condition of the people, the 
Hlth and pallidness of house and person, and he sum- 
marises some of his thoughts and plans thus : — 

Oct. 17th.— Manchester, Returned yesterday morning. Great 
hiatus in notes of life and thoughts ; very busy. What have T done 
OP .seen '? Must put in order for easier recollection. Saw at Gaw- 
tliorpe the two brothers of Shuttlewortli — very pleasing and excellent 
youths ; great 2 eal in that house for the working-people ; may God 
prosper it ! Much work and good wages in all parts : hand-loom 
weavers even in affluence ; wages advanced in many places. Will it 
la.st ? There are many experienced men who shake their heads ; I 
have repeatedly asked the cause (on human calculations) of this 
activity ; have never received an approximation to an answei’ — ^the 
operatives themselves distrust the period. Horner tells me there 
are 300 new investments (great and small) of capital in the cotton 
trade, which will partly show themselves in nearly fifty new mills. 
V¥hen will the time arrive at which pi’osperity will show itself in 
the erection of fifty new churches 1 Saw Dugdale’s magnificent mill 
at Lower-House, also his print-woi'ks. Saw, too, the fine works of Mr. 
Thomsoir, near Olitheroe. An infinite number of small children in 
these works for the luxury of men. This must be my next under- 
taking ; ‘ Feed my lambs ' is the command of our blessed Lord, hlay 
He give me grace to conceive and execute a plan for the advancement 
of His adorable ISTame, and for the welfare, temporal and eternal, of 
many thousand souls. God helping me, I will go to it in the very 
next Session. . . Went on llth to Bradford. Put up with Miuny 
and W. Gowper at Walker’s house. Peace be to that house — peace 
of body and of soul — and to all that dwell in it. Saw tlie mill ; mn 
one view it, ou^/it one to view it, without tears of thankfulness and 
joy? Order, cleanliness, decency, comfort, reciprocal affections 
prevail ; there are the spirit , and language of Boaz, and the spirit 
and language of his servants — 500 children, under thirteen years 
of age, are receiving daily the benefits and blessings of a bringing 
up in the fear and nurture of the Lord. What a power to possess, 
what a design to execute ! The little things broke into a loud 
clieer ] it weirt to my very heart. Heard them conclude the studies 
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of the day in united and touching prayer ; the fonii was beautiful, 
and the singing reached the soul, . . 

Lord Ashley met the Lancashire Central Short-Time 
Committee, and a few of their friends, at the Brunswick 
Hotel, to receive an address. In thanking them for it, 
and for their appreciation of his services, he paid an 
eloquent tribute to all the workers who had aided in the 
agitation, and particularly to Hatlianiel Grould, of Man- 
chester; the late Michael Thomas Sadler; John Wood, 
of Bradford; Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Bielden, Mr. Oastler, 
and Mr. Bull, men who, ‘‘ when the question was sur- 
rounded with greater hazards than it is at present, did 
not fear to come forward and declare, in the face of con- 
tempt, and prejudice, and power, that, by the aid of 
God’s blessing, they would strive against every diffi- 
culty, and persevere until they had brought the struggle 
to a successful termination."” 

In reviewing the position of the question, and con- 
trasting it with that of sixteen years before, he enumerated 
some of their gains, which were : an enactment limiting 
the labour of children to six hours a day; protection 
against accident, death, and mutilation, from the un- 
guarded state of machinery; and the important pro- 
vision that no woman, of whatever age, should be 
employed in any mill or factorj?- more than twelve hours 
a day. He explained to those who were not conversant 
with the forms of the House of Commons, the difficulties 
that had beset the matter in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, showing how the Bill was in constant jeopardy and 
how a false step would have caused the loss of it, the 
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object being to preserve tbe Bill, in order to get wbat 
good tliey could from it, and at tbe same time to remain 
faithful to tbe main principle of tbe Ten Honrs. In 
concluding, be denied that be was tbe enemy of tbe 
factory masters, or of tbe factory system. ‘H. am an 
enemy of the abuses,” be said, “ but not of the system 
itself,” and lie exhorted them to go forward with strength 
and resolution, promising, on bis own part, that be 
would persevere with an unbroken and determined spirit 
until a bappy consummation of their united labours 
should be reached. 

During this visit a deputation waited on Lady 
Ashley at the Albion Hotel to present her with an 
address in which her self-sacrifice was recognised, and 
tbe aid she bad given to the cause, in consoling and 
sustaining their leader in bis arduous toil, was gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Oct. 19 til. — London. Have called, on many master- ispinners. 
.Hear tluit they are gratified. Did so before I met operative.s. Ad- 
dressed a body last night. Admirable meeting ; urged tbe most 
conciliatory sentiments towards employers; urged too the indis- 
pensable necessity of private and public prayer if they desire to attain 
their end. Told wliat I felt, that unless religion had coinniaiided my 
service I would not have undertaken the ta.sk. It was to rdigion, 
therefore, and not to me, that they were indebted for benefits re- 
ceived ! What a place is Manchester — silent and solemn ; the rumble 
of carriages and gi'oaning of mills, but few voice.s, and no merriment. 
Sad in its very activity ; grave and silent in its very agitation. In- 
tensely occupied in the production of material wealth, it reganls 
that alone a.s the grand end of human existence. TJie operative.s, 
poor fellows, to a man, distrust this present pro.sperity. ]Tave 
visited print works, Mr. Thomson’s, Clitheroe ; Mr. Dugdale’s, near 
Gawthorpe; Mr. field’s, Manchester. Thirty-five thousand children, 
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nmler 13 years of age, many not exceeding 5 or 6, are worked, at 
times, for 14 or 15 hours a day, and also, Imt not in these works, 
during the niglit ! Oh, the abomination ! Now, therefore, God 
helping me, I will arise and overthrow this Philistine. Oh, 
blessed Lord and Saviour of mankind, look down on the lamb.s 
of Thy fold, and strengthen me to the work in faith and fear, in 
knowledge, opportunity, wisdom, and gi'ace ! » 


Soon after Ms return to London, Lord Ashley began 
to revolve in Ms mind the programme for the Session, 
and resolved that he would devote his energies, in the 
first place, to the Ten Hours Bill, to a Bill for the 
Protection of OhiMren in Calico Print-Works, to a 
Lunacy Bill, and, after that, to such other matters as 
occasion offered. 

His Diaries at this time are very full, and a few 
extracts will show the current of his thoughts and the 
scope of his aspirations : — 


Oct. 26. — Eveiy thing now is rushing at the ‘landed proprietary;’ 
its overthrow is sImeA. at, ilhie ctmcta venjere. The comparative 
prosperity of other branches of industry brings foiward agi-iculture 
in invidious contrast, and this feeling will continue, and perhaps! 
increase, until the day of manufacturing convulsion. Entails, primo- 
geniture, large estates, &c. ; all to be got rid of. Many even of 
the Conservatives incline that way; they perceive difficulties in 
oiir social state, and catch at any solution. If so, the thing will lie 
done, and God prosper the issue ! But strange it is that all improve- 
mont and salvation should be found in the overthrow of tlio “ kmd- 
ocracy,'^ while the enormous accumulations of banking, trading, mill- 
ing are to be petted and praised as the very fountains of universal 
joy! ... Shall he much criticised and hated for the character of 
my speeches to the workpeople; am, nevertheles.s, satisfied that T 
am quite right. The ‘ time’ that I seek in their behalf must be con- 
sidered and treated as the seed of ‘ eternity ; ’ if it be not .so it will 
carta'inhj be useless, and prohally lead to evil. This lias been my 
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object from the beginning, to persuade the working man to reverence 
the religion which prompts toil, anxiety, endurance, and self-denial 
on the part of othei'S for his sake. . . 

Oct. doth. — London. Fogs, smoke, muffin bells. Much need of 
fuierjuinight and joy ; very little eicferaa?, yet promise myself occu- 
])atiou and amusement evem Must look up Societies, Committees, 
itc., and attend Police Courts. Must define clearly to my own mind 
what I .shall aim at just now, and confine myself, if possible, to it. 

ISiOv. 3rd,— Sunday. Windsor Castle. Arrived yesterday. At- 
tended service in St. George’s Chapel ; exquisite chanting ; cold and 
comfortless discourse, and yet better than the one I heard some two 
or three years ago. Queen and Prince Albert at private chapel in 
Castle. , . 

Nov. 9th. — Good deal of business. No repose. Sittings renewed 
in Lunacy, What a scene of horrors ! If such be the condition of 
things under all our inspection, law, public opinion, and the whole 
apparatus of ‘ philanthropy ’ (what a sad word !), what must it have 
been formerly, and what would it be again in a state of pure principle 
of non-interference? Long inteiwiew with Roper, secretary to 
Society for Protection of Needlewomen. I find, as usual, the clergy 
are, in many cases, frigid ; in some few, hostile. So it has ever been 
with me, At first I could get none ; at last I have obtained a few, 
but how misei’able a proportion of the entire class ! The ecclesiastics, 
as a mass, are, perhaps, as good as they can be under any institution 
of tilings where human nature can have full swing ; but they are 
timid, time-serving, and great worshipper’s of wealth aird power. I 
can scarcely remember air instance in wdiich a clergyman has been 
found to maintain the cau.se of labourer, s in the face of pew- 
holders. ... 

Nov. loth, — ^All sorts of things. Finst, I do not quite flourish in 
town at this time of year. Good deal of work. Very little air and 
exercise, and yet no repose. The loss of my periodical exercise on 
Irorsehack is very sensible. I am the worse for it. Met Pottinger 
at dinner yesterday and to-day ; he is an opium man ; denies many 
of the evils, and contends for the legalisation of the trade ! I talked 
to him a good deal, and, strange to say, he seemed to know very 
little about it; nevertheless, there will be an aptness of men’s miird,s 
to accept and believe him, and I shall pass for a fanatic and an 
exaggerator. 
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ISTov. 18bh. — Visited Peckham Asylum on Saturday last. long 
afluir — six liours. What a lesson ! How small the interval~a hair’s 
breadth — between reason and madness. A sight, too, to stir appre- 
hension in one’s own mind, 1 am visiting in authority to-day, I may 
be visited by authority to-morrow. God be praised that there are any 
visitations at all ; time was when such care was unknown. What an 
awful condition that of- a lunatic ! His words are genei-ally dis- 
believed, and his most innocent peculiarities perverted ; it is natural 
it should be so ; we know him to be insane: at least, we are told that 
he is so ; and we place ourselves on our guard — ^that is, we give to 
every word, look, gesture a value and meaning which oftentimes it 
cannot bear, and which it never would bear in ordinary life. Thus 
we too readily get him in, and too sluggishly get him out, and yet 
what a destiny ! 

Nov. 21st. — ^Vent yesterday to Rugby to examine the physical 
and moral aspect of the place and see whether it would be a good 
school for Antony. Hope — nay, think it will do ; universal 
testimony, so far as I heai', in its favour from all who have sons 
theiu Saw Dr. Tait, and Cotton, the tutor ; both advised the age 
of fourteen as, on the whole, the l)e.st ; much, said they, will depend 
on the position he takes when he enters the school ; ‘ The great 
advantages we otfer are found in the higher grades ; ©very advance 
in rank is regarded by the boys as involving an increase of respon- 
sibility.’ 1 fear Eton ; I dread the proximity of "Windsor, with all 
its means and allurements ; dread the toiie and atmosphere of the 
school ; it makes admirable gentlemen and iiiiished scholars — fits a 
man, beyond all competition, for the drawing-room, the Club, St. 
James’s Street, and all the mystei-ies of social elegance ; but it does 
not make the man required for the coming generation. "V^e must 
have noblei', deeper, and sterner stuff ; less of refinement and more 
of truth ; more of the inward, not so much of the outward, gentle- 
man ; a rigid sense of duty, not a ‘ delicate sense of honour ; ’ a just 
estimate of rank and propei’ty, not as matters of personal enjoyment 
and display, but as gifts from God, bringing with them serious 
responsibilities, and involving a fearful account ; a contempt of 
ridicule, not a dread of it; a desire and a courage to live for the 
service of God and the best interests of maukiud, and by His grace to 
accomplish the baptismal promise : M do sign him with the sign of 
the Cross, in token that hereafter he shall not be ashamed to confess 
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tlie faitli of Christ crucified, and maiifully to fight under Hi.s banner 
against sin, the world, and the Devil, and to continue Chri.st’s faithful 
soldier rand servant unto his life’s end.’ 

Graham has a.sked me to undertake the Lunacy Bill, premising 
to treat it as a Government measure. Prodigious work ! but cannot 
refuse to lighten the burden on a Minister’s shoulders. Agreed on. 
condition of full Government stupfort in every I’espetd. Oh, that I 
might prosper and do something for those desolate and oppressed 
creatures ! 

Nov. 26th. — Many starving people in the streets ; an alms here 
and an alms there very unsatisfactoiy ; no effectual or permanent 
good done ; a very small iota of the mischief abated. It makes me 
miserable, never absent from my thoughts, like having a bad taste 
always in one's mouth. Where is the root of the evil 1 It cannot 
be inevitable to have so many poor. Poverty, of course, we must 
have, but not, surely, deep and extensive destitution. It is wrong, 
awfully wrong, that so many able-bodied and willing labourers should 
want employment and bread. AVhat can be done? 

Nov. 2Sth. — Heard that Sir C. Napier was carrying ‘judicial ’ 
murder in Scinde ! Do not doubt it. The country was acquired by 
fraud, insolence, and bloodshed, and, as Sallust says, must be main- 
tained by the same means ! Will it be given to me to prosper in my 
three work.s— Time Bill, Print-Works Bill, Lunacy Bill ? Shall I, 
by God’s blessing, taste the fruit of these labours? I fear not. 
Thoughts of a great scheme for relief of people pass through my 
mind. Would it be a measure of relief, or an aggravation of di.stress 1 
Repeal duty on tea to one-sixth of present amount ; sugar the same ; 
repeal the malt tax totally, and the Corn Laws at the end of five 
years ; keep on the income tax, raised to five per cent, for ten years. 

I like the scheme very much. 

Nov. 30th. — ,A fellow has taken the trouble to sneer against me 
all across the Atlantic. Received this morning a New York paper 
with a prodigiously long account of a game-law case in England. 
On the margin, in manuscript : ‘ A case for Lord Ashley’s ])hilan- 
thropy, from an American slave-holder.’ Untrue in respect of me, 
for I hate, and have always hated, these excessive pi'eservations of 
birds and beasts ; illogical in respect of the analogy, for thei’e is no 
similitude between the trade in human flesh and the over- rigid 
custody of cock pheasants ! 
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Dec. 1st — Sunday. To St. George’s in afternoon. A uielauclioly 
sight : the })arish church, with a handful of ‘genteel folks,’ and not 
twenty square inche.s of .space for the vulgar fry, choked up hy 
iiKjuopolisizig pews, excluding and affronting the working man ! 

Dec. 3rd. — Yestei’day took chair of meeting on behalf of wretc-h(;d 
seamstresses. Good Heavens ! that in such a cause there should 
liave been so scanty an a.s.semblage ! Happily, we had foreseen the 
event, and had proportioned our room to our expectations. The 
[)lace of meeting wa.s small, but, being filled, assumed a dignity it did 
not possess. No ‘ quality,’ no wealth ; people very highly respectable. 
My chief supporters, always zealous and kind, W. Cowper and Red- 
raayne, the wholesale dealer. ... 

It will be remembered that in 1S39 the long 
estrangement between Lord Ashley and bis father 
was followed by a hearty reconciliation. ITnliappily, 
that reconciliation was not to remain nnelouded. The 
career Lord Ashley had adopted, and the causes he had 
espoused, ’were not such as met with the sympathy of 
his father, aud ever since the speech at Sturrainster in 
1843, ill which he had spoken plainly of the responsi- 
bilities of landed proprietors, there had been a growing 
coldness, which had resulted as shown in the following 
entry ; — 

Dec, IGtli.— St. Giles’s, The Sturminster speech is not forgotten. 
It is one of the ingredients of his hatred.* Curious occurrence : the 
League are reviling me for doing nothing, at the moment I am turned 
out of my father’s house for doing too much. 

Dec. 19th. — League bu.sy; letter this morning to say that an 
attack was to be made by Cobden on me, drawn from state of 
dwellings at Martin and Damerham.f Diincombe tells me tliat a 
.spy lias been there for tliree days. God be with me ! I am innocent 

The allusiou is to Lord Shafte.sbury. 

t Martin and Damevliam were outlying spots on his father’s estate. 
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a.s a child uubora, and yet it seems that they will strip me at last of 
all ])ower to effect anything in the House of Commons. I commit 
it all to Cod. He will yet deliver me. 

Dec. 24th.— Christmas Eve. Broadlands. ‘Hallowed and gracious 
is tlie time.’ To-morrow a great day will be celebrated throughout 
the Christian world ; brave ceremonies, sermons, processions, litanies, 
and in-ayens, and yet millions will neither feel nor hem- the benefit of 
the Heaven-sent gift. A few may be comforted, a few e.xalted, a few 
inspired by love and strengthened in their course, but the luass of 
maidcmd will be cold to this most mighty reminiscence, this almost 
incredible mercy of God, our common Father 1 What a season for 
united action, for mutual and reconciling prayer, for self-knowled-m 
for self-abasement, for inquiry who we are, what we are, whence we 
are, why we are ! . . . 

Dec. 28th.— Private hints and ray own suspicions have led me 
to believe that my ‘favour’ has been, for some time, on the decline in 
the county of Dorset. I have said but little, excepting my speech 
at Sturrainster ; but I am disliked, not only for what I have said 
but for what I have omitted to say. I cannot do as George Bankes 
does-atteud the agidcultural meetiiigs and farmers’ clubs, and roaf 
out about Protection, the superhuman excellence of landloixls the 
positively divine clmracter of tenants, tickle the ears with fulLme 
flattery, and rise in popularity as you rise in declamation. The 
labourers are generally ill-treated in hou.ses and wages; the gentry 
and farmers know the fact, and know, too, that I think so - hence 
their aversion ! The proceedings of the late agricultural rneiing at 
Blaudford confirm my opinion. I was mentioned but once, and my 
uame--amid chee,-s and tliree times three to many others-attracted 
there but a cold ‘ Hear, hear.’ It was introduced by Bankes clearly 
not to honour me, but to furnish an attack on the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. Well, let them do as they like; I know- and God U* 
praised for it-tlmt I am right; and I will not aliate one breath of 
my lips to save the seat for the- county. Nothing but bulls of 

.baslian ; I am encompassed on every side. 
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liotrospcct imd Foreciist — The Irish Secretaiyship — State of Calico Print-Works — 
Hill to ri(;gulate Labour of Children therein— -At St. Giles’s — Defenceless 
State of Dockyards and Coast — Tractan'an Movement — Mr. Ward Censured 
and I)c])i'ived of his Degree —Converts to Eome— Maynooth — Sir Robert 
Puefs Bili for Increased Gi’ant — Excitement in the Country — The Bill 
Carried— Sympathy with Ireland — Speech on Maynooth— The Evangelical 
Pathons — Jews’ Society — Death of Bishop Alexander — The Railway Mania 
— Two Bills on the Lunacy Question— The Regulation of Lunatic Asylums 
— The Better Treatment of Lunatics — Both Bills Gariiod — Appointment of 
Permanent Lunacy Commission — Insanity of the Poet Cowper— Tlie Society 
of Frieirds — Tour in Slanufacturing Districts — A Coming Storm — The 
Potato Disease — Commission of Inquiry Appointed — A Letter to the Times — 
Its Reception — Changes of View on Corn Laws — Letter from Lord John 
Russell — Resignation and Re-appointinent of Sir Robert Peel — A Painful 
Alternative. 

In tlie Ten Honrs movement, there was little to be 
done during this year, except to watch the working of 
the new Bill, and to keep the Committees well together, 
especially now that those wdio were pledged to Ten 
Honrs were reinforced by snch powerful allies as Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Enssell, Lord Ho wick, and Mr. 
Macaulay. 

The subject, however, was never out of .Lord Ashley’s 
mind, and in an early entry in his Diary for the year we 
find him reviewing his position :~— 

Jan. 11 til, — It will be a singtilat thing if tliis groat and umcli- 
agitated question ends in a mere vapour; if the labours of twelve year.s, 
and the anxiety and notoriety of forty, commissions and committees, 
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(lisi.-loRuresof sinfulness, cruelty, and peril, that make one’s lioad to be 
sick, and one’s heart to be faint— terminate as tranquilly and entirely as 
thou<;h nothing had been known and nothing attempted ; nevertlu'- 
less (lunnanly speaking) such an issue appears to be most probtJjle ; 
1 can hardly anticipate a longer period (if so much) for oiforts in the 
Mouse of Commons than the duration of the coming Session. Hliould 
J be removed to the House of Lords, I shall be taken to an assembly 
wlifu'e it would be vain to propose snch measurojs, and I should leave 
tlie other without a successor to my office. Is there any one who 
would undertake the career from which I should haA'o bcMUi removed 1 
I know not the man. It is possible that tho duty noio would not be 
so burdensome and painful ; it is ]>ossible that. Moses-like, I may 
have been a humble instrument to bring the people to the borders 
of Jordan, while to some Joshua, at present unseen, may be given 
tlie honour and delight of leading them into Canaan ; but if it be not 
so, and any one be called to pass through what I have already passed 
through, he will not do it Avillingly. Here are twelve years of 
labour, anxiety, and responsibility, e.specialh’" the first and the four 
last; but every year since 1830 ha.s biaui one of toil aiid preparation, 
though nothing, by defect of opportunity, may have? appeared in 
public. Eight years of open support and of .suppressed antipathy 
from the Con.servatives whih in 0[ipositiou ; three, years of coldness 
mid one of decided I’esistaucc from the same ic/uin in (joverii/ni.mf. 
By taking this course of declaring and endeavouring to alleviate the 
■wrongs of the working people, I have made many enemies and shaken 
the confidence of many friends. I have roused the manufacturing 
interest and the Anti-Corn-Law League. Tlieir fury knows no 
bounds, and is incapable of repose ; papers of all Icinds are levelled 
at ray motives and character, and their emissaries hunt me oven into 
yn'ivate life. The landed gentry, though more cautious, m’e sadly dis- 
trustful, and begin to believe that, as much may be said on both sides, 
luy mouth iuid better be’ stojjped, and nothing be said iit all. I liave 
lost every political and many private friends. The thing has entered 
into social life. The Qmirte7'lij even, and Lockhart, are gone 

over to Peel. Except Fielderq Brothei’ton, and Inglis,* 1 am certain 
of 110 one in public. I have borrowed and spent, in loforonce to my 
income, enormous sum.s of money, and am shut out from every liope 


Sir Robert Inglis. 
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of ernoliunent and every path of honourable ambition. My own near 
kinsfo]k dislike my opinions, and some persecute me. I am now a 
sufferer in doine.stic relations, and I am excluded from my father’s 
house, in no sliglit degree because I was known to have maintained 
the cause of the agricultural labourer, hlo one but myself can esti- 
mate the amount of tfjil by day and by night, of feans and disappoint- 
ments, of prayer.s and teai’s, of repugnances contended against and 
overcome, of long journeys, and unceasing letters ; and will all thi.s 
liave no greater 1 ‘esult than the simple and resisted issue of the 
Coliieiy Bill 1 ‘ I will .stand on my watch-tower and will see.' 

ISTot once or twice in Itis career liad Lord Asliley 
been agitated already by the que.stion of accepting or 
refusing office. Whenever that question came to him, 
it filled his mind with conflict. He was patriotic to the 
core, and the responsibility of declining to accept any 
position that would give him larger means of benefiting* 
the country, weighed heavily upon him. On the other 
hand, the temptations to accept office were very great; 
his name was almost as familiar on the tongues of men 
as that of the Premier ; there were large bodies of 
the people who looked upon him as the one upon whom 
their hopes were fixed, as the leader in all great social 
and religious questions : he was still young, with a 
young man’s proper and laudable ambition ; and, more- 
over, his private means were altogether inadequate to 
the demands upon them. 

Jan. 21th. — Brighton. Colonel Wyndham has lent u.s his liou.sc, 
and licz’e we are ! Saw Bonliam yesterday. Asked him wlitz was to 
lie successor to Lord Eliot as Secretary for Ireland. ‘ Wliy sliould not 
you take it 1 ’ said he. ‘ The Factory Question,' I replied, ‘ stands izx 
the way,’ ‘ Oh, no,’ he rejoined, in a strain of droll logic, ‘ that is 
an English question, and lias nothing to do with Ireland. There may 

a 
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be perhaps some difficulty ou your part to accept Peel k ineasui’es for 
Ireland, but I can see no other.’ He then showed me a letter from 
Sird. Graham Avhich he had jmst received. ‘Is Ashley (piite out of 
the question for the Irish Secretary.ship 1 The Factory Question is 
settled, and he would find ample room for all his activity and for the 
exercise of all his warm feelings in that career.’ I remarked, ‘ Tlnu'e 
would be enormous difficulties.’ ‘ Doubtle.ss,’ he said, ‘but would 
you refuse iv, lindm to talk with Sir Robert ou th<‘ subjh'ct V ‘ Ro, 
hecau.se I think that it would he a duty on my part to h(\'ir what the 
Prime Minister had to say in urging any one to a,ssist him in public 
affairs.’ ‘ It will be offered,’ he continued, ‘ to Sidney Herbert, who 
does not wish to go there ; but other situations will bo open to him 
hy ari'angements now in progress.’ He added, among other things, 
that I was desii'ahle as a ‘married man.’ . . I walked home with 
Iniu, and talked on other matters. As we parted I said, ‘ I shall 
keep your secret, hut I must tell you that I see portentous difficul- 
ties.’ He proceeded to sweep away some questions of detail. ‘ Mine,’ 
I rejoined, ‘ are difficulties of principle.’ Strange, strange, strange. 
God give me wisdom and judgment and zeal ! A heart, above all 
things, bent on His service and man’s welfare, quite regardless of 
man’s opinion. SirR. Peel may surrender the ‘ Ten Honrs.’ It is far 
from likely, hut po.ssible, and just so likely us to render it unpardon- 
able to me to break off all hope by pride and haste in the onset. If 
he yield the point, I must, however greatly I detest it, accept office. 
I fear the trouble, the crosses, the snares, the associatioiis, too, of red 
tape ; Aveak, unprovided, and nnprosperous as I am, my career lies 
among the questions and labouns of aoc'ifti? interests. ■ He clo.sed by 
saying : ‘ After all, you may never hear of this again.’ 

Feb. 1st, — As Bonham said, ‘I have heard no more of it;’ it 
would have been to no purpose, for nothing should have, or shall, 
induce me to surrender these social and moral questions. Many 
changes; Gladstone goes out, I know not why ; Knatchbull, because 
Peel i.s sick of him ; Sir T. Freemantle to Ireluird ; B. Herbf;rt and 
Lincoln to seats in the Cabinet. It wall be a Oabinot of Peel’s dolls. 
Cimuing fellow ! Hoav adroitly he has tainlshed and tlien dismi.s.sed 
the tAvo ‘ fanners’ friends;’ thus he would dispose of every one either 
actually or prospectively troublesome to liim ; and so he would huA-e 
done with me. 

Fob. 4tli. — Bonham told Jocelyn that on Saturday night a special 
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mosscno'or was ready to fetch me up from Brighton that Peel niiglit 
ofte.r me tlie Secretaryship for Ireland ; they learned, ho\ve,ver, from 
him, that 1 was firm on the Factory Question, and they would not, 
therefore, expose themselves to a refusal. 

Feb. 5. — Peel expre.s.sed to Jocelyn his earnest, most earnest, wish 
that I cotild be induced to take office — ^very likely. Clraham, too, 
said the same ; spoke of the folly of my perseverance ; that the thing 
was hopeless ; and that I kept up bad feelings ! Bad feelings ? Why, 
I never culled any one Jack Cade! ‘But,’ added Sir James (it is 
curious to discover their calculations), ‘he will soon be removed to 
the House of Lords; he can do nothing uiith ?tis Factor g BUI there' 
(most true), ‘and then he will be sure to join us,’ So here is their 
device, to run their oppo.sition against my fathei'’s life in the sure 
and certain hope that an elevation (!) to the House of Lords is a 
death-blow to my exertions! 0 Lord, I beseech Thee again, and 
again, for Christ’s blessed sake, turn the counsel of Ahithophel into 
foolishness 1 

Feb. 7th. — Bonham confirmed to me yesterda}'' evening all that 
Jocelyn had said respecting the intended application to me to take 
office, and tlien desired, in a very kind and friendl^y s|>irit, to learn 
from me whether I considered myself as engaged to decline the 
service of the country, until the Factory Question should have been 
carried, adding that he could not regard such a decision as in any 
way justifiable. I replied that ‘so long a.s I had the opportunity 
of asserting this great principle with even a shadow of success, I 
was so bound,’ He then spoke of the futility of the endeavour, and 
liinted my prospective and speedy submersion in the House of Lords, 
ttc,, (kc. My unwillingness to take office, I rejoined, arose, not only 
from the resistance made by the Minister to the Factory Bill, but 
from the language and conduct of Peel and Graham on all social 
(juestions, which I eonsidoi'ed, in the sight of God and the welfare of 
luan, to be essential to our existence and honour. 

Altliougli, as we have, said, there was little to be 
done for the present in regard to the Ten Hours Bill, 
Lord Ashley’s attention was mn’ch engaged upon a kin- 
dred subject, the Beport of the Children’s Employment 
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Commission, for wliich lie had moved in the yea]- 
1S40, and especially on the state of the Calico Print- 
works. The lives of the poor wretched children wlio 
were engaged in this branch of industry were made 
miserable by reason of their cruel bondage. Employ- 
ment began generally at from seven to nine years of ag(‘, 
although there w^ere cases known of children beginning 
to work at three or four years old. The hours were al- 
ways long; lasting, fo]‘ young girls, as wmll as for adults, 
from sixteen to eighteen hours a day, amid circum- 
stances and conditions that were fearfully injurious to 
health. The rooms in which the work was carried on 
were hot and unhealthy, and in the “ singeing room. ” 
the air was always full of small burnt particles, which 
irritated the eyes intolerably, so that all the cliildren 
wnre more or less atfected with inllamination and other 
diseases of the eyes. The nature of their work was 
distressing, as it required unremitting attention; their 
arras they had to keep in a continual I'otatory motion, 
and they w^ere upon their feet the whole time they wan-e 
at wmrk. The wages of these poor ehildi-en were ex- 
tremely low; their education was totally neglected; 
and they were being ruined in body and soul by their 
long hours of labour, often protracted far into the night. 
Altogether, the young calico printers seemed to be 
about the most miserable class of wu)rkers to be found 
in the industrial population. 

On February the 4tb, Parliament wais opened by the 
Queen in person, and oh the hth, Lord Aslih'y gave his 
notices, and obtained, by ballot, precedence for his motion 
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respoctiiig cluldren occupied in Print-works. Tlie iu- 
ters^al, as usual, was full of suspense, and every day liis 
ho],)es and fears are recorded, and all liis tliougbts run 
in the direction of his labours. Thus he writes : — 

Febi'uary Ttli. — The progress of crime, botl) in amount and iii- 
tensity, is dreadful ! How mysterious are tlie ways of Providenci-; ! 
Why is it that children of the tenderest years are subjected to the 
fiercest tortures 1 God give us His Holy tSpiidt to amend our hearts 
and lives, for vve are desperately wicked — they who do such things, 
and we who do not prevent them. Shall I deli%’er my pooi* children 
in the Print-works '?• God be with me ! 

Pebruaiy 9th. — Brighton, For days, and almost for week.s, 1 
have prayed, in the words of Lot, ‘ Give me this Zoiiv : behold, it 'is 
but a little one.’ This day that chapter was read as the first lesson ; 
and then came the I’eply : ‘ See, I have accepted thee in this thing 
also.’ I felt it almost like an answer from Heaven that I should 
rescue my children in the Print-worlcs, and, like the Israelites, G 
bowed the head and worshipped,’ 

Oil February the IBfch. Lord Aslile}" moved, in the 
House of Coramous, “ That leave be given to bring iu a 
Bill to regulate tlie Labour of Childr.en in the Calico 
Print-Works of Great Britain and Ireland.’' Althoiigli 
the subject was much akin to others be bad brought 
forward, and the nature of the evidence was of necessity 
almost identical, he startled the House, and eventually 
the country, by the revelations he made as to the con- 
dition of these oppressed and almost forgotten children. 
In earnest and eloquent language he pleaded their 
cause, dwelling upon every point that could touch the 
heart of the House and draw forth sj^mpatiiy to the 
sulferers, yet avoiding any expression reflecting on the 
conduct and character of individual Print-masters. 



Ho was at a loss to con,ceive on wliat grounds an 
Opposition would be made to bis proposal, the third in 
the series he had brought before that House; but he 
Iiinted at the possibility in these words 

Sir, in tlie various discussions on this and kindred subjects thei'e 
lias been a perpetual endeavoiu’ to drive us, who seek the aid of tire 
law, from tlie ])oint under debate, and taunt us with a narrow and 
one-sided humanity : I was told that there were far greater evils 
than those I had assailed — that I had left untouched much worse 
things. It was in vain to reply that no one could grapple with the 
whole at once. My opponents, on the first introduction of the Ten 
Hours Bill, sent me to the collieries ; wiien I invaded the collieries, 
I was referred to the Print-wmrks ; from the Print-works I know not 
where I sball he .sent, for can anything be worse? Yet, if I judge by 
what I have heard and read out of doors, I conclude that it will be 
to the Cora Laws ; but let me appeal to the most zealous advocate 
for their abolition, and ask him what their I’epeal could do more for 
the benefit of the manufacturing classes than perpetuate tlie present 
state of commercial [iro.sperity ? We have cheap provisions and 
abundant employment ; but what, nevertlieless, is the actual con- 
dition of these children ? The repeal of the Corn Law.s would leav'o 
these infants as it found them, neither worse nor better, precisely in, 
the condition in which they are, in those countries whore no Corn 
Laws prevail— in France or Belgium. Whatever it might do for 
others, it would do nothing for these ; but I solemnly declare that, if 
1 .Iielieved the removal of the impost would place these many thous- 
ands in a position of comfort, and keep them in it, I would, in spite 
of every difficulty, and in the face of every apprehension, vote at 
once for the entire abolition. 

t:5ir, it has been said to me, more than once, ‘Where will you 
stop V I reply, without hesitation, ‘ Howhere, so long as any portion 
of this mighty evil remains to be removed,’ * 

The Bill, whicli received some opposition, and was 
also subjected to some mutilation in its passage tlirougli 

* Speeches, p. 165. 
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tlic House, became law on Juue 30fcli as ''The Print- 
Works Act, 8 and 9 Viet. c. 29.'’ Its provisions were 
akin to those of the Factory Act of the previous year, 
and contained similar clauses as to inspections and penal- 
ties. The Act was defective, however, in many of its 
provisions, Lord Ashley’s proposals having’ been modi- 
fied on lines suggested by Mr. Cobden. Pnit, although 
it did not remove all the evils, it mitigated many, and 
the condition of the children was greatly ameliorated 
thereby.^ 

Feb. 21st. — Time so occupied and harassed, no leism’e for entry. 
Print-works speech over on 18th. The House is weary of these nar- 
ratives of stifiering and shame ; the novelty is past, and the diffi- 
culty, the apparent difficulty, of a i*emedy remains; it catches, 
thei’efore, at any excuse for inattention, and damns the advocate for 
the toiling thousands, by courteous indifference. Civil and even kind 
to myself personally, though manifestly tii’ed of the subject and 
somewhat of me. Here is another burden added to my shoulders, 
ah’eady bruised and peeled, to fight against an averted and reluctant 
audience. Sir James complimentary, cold, hostile, subtle, admitted 
the Bill, and made preparations to throw it out ! Public opinion, 
too, either dead to the woe or preoccuj)ied by trade ; not* a newspaper 
will give one syllal)le to the wrongs of these miserable wdielps ; and 
yet, how, without public opinion, can I make the least progress'? 
H<5\vever, be this as it may, I will against hope believe in hope ; I 
wdll not tlirow up the cause ; I will, God lielping me, perse’s’ere ; I 
may have to mourn over the blighted prospects of tliese children, ljut 
I shall find peace for myself. 

March 26tli. — Panshanger. ITp at 7, Bright and soft morning. 
Birds singing in a variety of notes. It is inspiritmg and Ijeautiful — a 
general and clieerful prajmr of all nature to God, tlie Author and 
Preserver of all. ‘ Let everything that has breath praise the Lord,’ 
Aye, children in Pi'int-works no less than birds and beasts and 

* Yon Plener’s “Factory Legislation,’’ p. 35. 
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eroepmg tlnii^fs ; Imt a fiei’ce resistance is begun, fiei’ce as tliougli tLeir 
strongholds were assailed ])y a legion of angels. Alas 1 .1 stand 
alone ; not a ‘ ])ennv-a~linei' ’ with me : all dark, dismal, silent , but I 
.shall yet *' expect’ 

March 31.— Beautiful morning— seems to tempt one from duty 
and l)u.sine,ss and make one idle. I could live in the country witli 
joy, but I rmust, God ^willing, first aecom].)lish iny task in the active 
liauut.s of men. 

Altlioug’li there were so many questions pending, and 
under treatment, in which Lord Ashley was personally 
engaged, he wa,s not in any way indifferent to the 
general drift of public affairs. On the contrary, his 
Diaries abound in comments upon these, although it is 
beside our purpose to record them here ; but tlie follow- 
ing passage, relating to the defenceless state of our 
coasts in those days, will be read with interest : — 

March 31st. — This evening ISMvy Estimates in House of Commons. 
Who will ably and otfectively e.xhibit the defenceless coiiclition of our 
dockyard.s, and the whole line of our shores 1 Never wa,s a great 
nation, humanly speaking, in such a state of exposure. Steam-boats 
have brought our antagonists to our level, and wind and tide have; 
ceased to be both our informants and our allies. Yet we repose on 
former victories, believe in former skill, and ai*e assured of former 
inipiniity for our coa.sts. Vain, pre.siimptuou.s, and perilous self- 
sufficiency ! A few hours, a surprise, a small squadron, might now 
efiect what many yeans, and a declaration of war, and the lleets of 
Europe, could hitherto have found impossible. A combined move- 
ment from Cherbourg on Portsmouth and Plymouth, open and un- 
defended either hy ships or batteries, might lay all onv ai-senals in 
ruin, plnuclcr the whole of our stores, and burn the entire range of 
our future iiavies—the vessels in ordinary I Any twenty-four 
hours would suffice for the whole work ; the thing would he done 
before an ausw'er eoukl be received from the Admir.dty to the notifi- 
cation that the Prencli were in Portsmouth Harbour ! Now, here is 
the proof of it, and never has God in His mercy, no, not even to 
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ITezekiali as against Sennacherib, exhibited a more singular and special 
providence. Sir Thomas irasting.s told me that he had received and 
reported officially to the Government the intelligence tliat during the 
lUigotiations respecting Tahiti, the French had collected in tije 
harbour of Cherbourg eight steam- vessels equal to the G'anier, fully 
e(piipped for war, with troops on board, and ready to start at a 
minute’s notice — the commander would have learned, by telegraphic 
despatch, that tlie negotiations were at an end, and, without declara- 
tion of war — for such, .sajj's the Prince de Joinville, i.s now unneces- 
sary — would, in sixteen hours, have reached V)oth Portsmouth and 
Plymouth ! 'What was there to oppose them 1 Ahsolutcly nothing. 
Not a steam-boat within a day’s sail, not a gun- boat in the Harbour, 
not a cannon mounted on the batteries to fire even a salute ! Had 
they lauded 10,000 men they might have kept posse.ssion for an in- 
definite time ; three weeks at the least would be required to adapt 
the mercantile steam navy for war purposes; and had Woolwich been 
occupied (and access to it is most easy), where would have been our 
only means of defence ? W^here, then, would have gone our naval 
supremacy, our Colonies, our foreign possessions'! in how many years 
could we have replaced our loss'? It is awful to think of. We must, 
in calling our few troops to the defence of the coasts, have left to the 
lawdess multitude, Ireland and the manufacturing disHicts — internal 
and external terrors and peril at the same moment ! All this was 
confirmed on the visit of the King of the French to England the other 
day ; he spoke to Jolni Ilussell, who mentioned it to Palnienston, 
from w'hom I have it. ‘ A war betw’een England and France,’ said 
he, ‘ is much to be deprecated ; we should gain some advantages at 
first, though we should, on the seas, be worsted in tlie end. I am glad 
that our iregotiations on Tahiti teiminated favourably ; I should have 
beeii grittved to do any injuiy to your capital, tin; .seat of civilisation 
and humanising commerce, but I was advised to make an attempt on 
London, and I should Lave been successful.’ To bo sure lie would. 
Palmerston remarked that this w'as somewhat of a threat. I take a 
very different view. The King knows well that his dyna.sty depends 
on the position of England ; and be gave this as a liint for our 
advantage, and not as an expression for insult ! 'Well, well may %yo 
exclaim, ‘ 0 God, we have heard with our ears the noble woiks 
that Thou hast done in our days ! ’ 
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In the ecclesiastical world, the sky was thick with 
clouds and the air with portents. It was in this year 
that the Tractarian Mo\^ement may be said to have 
readied its crisis. Although Lord Ashley had keenly 
watched every fresh development of the controversy, 
he had not, hitherto, owing to the pressure of other 
matters, taken much active public part in it. Tlie stages 
by which the present position had been reached may 
be briefly told in this place. Early in 1844, Keble had 
written: “We go on working in the dark, and in the 
dark it will be, until the rule of systematic confession is 
revived in our Church.” Later on he had complained 
that it was impossible to ascertain the moral and 
religious condition of the people “ for want of being 
able to use the arm of confession.” Towards the end 
of the year, Dr. Pusey had declared that he neither 
could nor would subscribe the Articles of the Church 
in the sense in which they were propounded by those 
who framed them. Many public meetings were held in 
various places, and it was the burden of their protests 
that the High Church, Party was attempting to bring 
back into the l!^ational Church usages wdiich were 
associated in the minds of the people with the supersti- 
tions and corruptions of Pome. Throughout the year 
1845, e.xcitement ran high, notwithstanding the address 
in the early part of that year by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which he recommended to the clergy and 
laity mutual forbearance and concession on the points in 
dispute het-ween the Tractarian and the Anti-Tractarian 
parties. 
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On February tlie 13th there was a meeting of Con- 
vocation at Oxford, to condemn a book written by the 
Eev. George Ward, M.A., entitled, ‘‘ The Ideal of a 
Christian Church, Considered in Comparison with Exist- 
ing Practice,” and to deprive the writer of his degree, 
on the ground that passages in his book were utterly 
inconsistent with the Articles of Ileligion of tiie 
Church of England, and with the declaration in respect 
of these Articles, made and subscribed by Mr. Ward 
previously, and in order to his being admitted to the 
degrees of B.A. and M.A. respectively. 

On a division, the condemnation of the book was 
carried by 777 votes against 386, giving a majority of 
391 against Mr. "Ward; and the proposition to deprive 
him of his degree was carried by 569 to 511 votes. 

February 13. — -To Oxford to join in proceediDg.s agaia.st Mr. 
Ward ; bis censure and deprivation of degree most nece.ssary, 
becoming, and just. Theatre full ; attention good. Mr. Ward, by 
permission, defended liiinself in English : not insolent or impetuous, 
but Jesuitical and shalloAV. Never did I think that, within those 
walls, I should hear a clergyman of the Church of England use these 
expressions : ‘ With others who, Idee my.self, go to the full extent of 
the Homan Catholic doctrines;’ and, ‘I renounce no one doctrine of 
the Itoman Catholic Cliiu’ch, provided it be a llomaTi Catholic doc- 
trine, and not one of corruption; — ju’ovided it be a Itoman Catholic 
doctrine - — [ mean, sanctified hy the Pope.^ W’hy, these two sentencc.s 
cancelled his whole defence, and proved the spirit in which he had 
.subscribed the Articles in a ‘non-natural sense,’ and decried the Ee- 
formatiou. JMajority of 391 for the censure; 58 for the deprivation ! 

Among the non-placets were Mr. Gladstone, Dr. 
Hook, and Dr. Pusey. 

Scarcely had the excitement caused by this decision 
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died away, tliaii another case, similar in naaiiy respects, 
came before the public. The Eew. F. 0akle3% incumbent 
of Mai'garet Street Cha.pel, and an intimate friend of 
Dr. John Henry Newman, had written to the Bishop of 
London claiming to liold tlie same principles as Mr. 
AVard, and challenging him to institute proceedings. 
Tile challenge was accepted, and on June 30th Mr. 
Oakley was condemned b}'- the Judges of the Arches 
Court, his licence revoked, and he himself prohibited 
from officiating in the Province of Canterbury until he 
retracted his errors. 

Events, soon after this, hastened to a climax. On 
OGtober 8th, Dr. Newman, in a letter to a friend, 
announced his intention to seek “ admission to the one 
Fold of Christ ; ” and on November 1st, he, Mr. Oakley, 
Mr. St. John, and Mr. A\Tilker, all converts to Eome, 
received the sacrament of confirmation in the chapel 
of Oscott College, at the hands of Dr. 'Wiseman, while, 
within tlie same month, the Eev. F. W. Faber was also 
received into the Church of Eome. 

It is noteworthy that in the midst of this excite- 
ment Archdeacon Samuel AVilberforce was called to the 
administration of the diocese of Oxford — the centre and 
focus of it all. 

It was at a period such as this, when men’s minds were 
greatly perplexed on ecclesiastical questions in general, 
and in parLicular with regard to any tendency' towards 
Eomani.sra, that the Prime Minister saw fit to bring for- 
ward a measure which was to produce anxiety, amount- 
ing almost to terror, in the ranks of Protestantism. 


lS4r..] THE GOLLEGE OF MAYFOOTIL 05 

When Piuiianient met inTebruaiy, it been, me knouai 
that Mr. Gladstone had resigned his post in the 
Ministry — the Vice-Presidency of , the Board of Trade — 
and in the course of the debate on the Address, the 
reasons for this step were fully announced. Sir Robert 
i^eel liad intimated that the Governinent was about to 
take into consideration the existing Acts relating to the 
College at Maynooth, with a view to the improvement 
of that institution by further endowment, and the 
establishment of non-sectarian Colleges. These changes 
were at variance with Mr. Gladstone’s written and 
spoken views upon the relations of Church and State, 
and he at once severed himself from the Ministry, in 
which he had rapidly risen to influence and power. 

In a very short time there was a general commotion. 
The spirit of Protestantism was roused, public meetings 
and conferences were held, pamphlets were scattered, 
sermons were preached, the question was the main topic 
of conversation in every circle of societ^g and the most 
strenuous efforts were made to kindle religious feeling 
to a white heat, in order that the threatened extension 
of Roman Catholic endowment might be resisted to the 
death. 

The College of Maynooth, intended for the educa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood and the laity, 
was not at that time in a position to supply the wants 
of either. The building was incomplete, and what was 
■finished was falling into decay ; the library was wholly 
insufficient; the funds were inadequate to meet the 
salaries of the professors, and the accommodation 
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aitogetlier unequal to tlie demands. The proposal of 
tlie Crovernment was to place Maynootli on, at least, 
some approximate level with, the other Collegiate 
Institutions of the Empire, witliout, it was alleged, in 
any w^ay interfering with its teaching or discipline. 

The j\Iaynooth Bill comprehended an increase in 
the salaries of the president and professors, provision for 
sixty additional students — mating the number 500 — 
and an augmentation of the grant to each. The annual 
grant of £9,000 hitherto contributed towards the ex- 
penses of the College, was to be increased to nearly 
£30,000, not subject to ah annual vote, and the repairs 
of the College were to be executed, as in other public 
buildings, by the Board of Works. 

The excitement in the House on the introduction of 
the Bill was prodigious, and the debate on the second 
reading lasted over six nights, in the course of which 
Mr. Disraeli launched philippic after philippic against 
the Premier. ‘‘ Explain to us,'’ he cried, “ why, after 
having goaded Ireland to madness for the purpose of 
ingratiating yourself with the English, you are now 
setting England on fire for the purpose of ingratiating 
yourself with the Irish." 

It Avas in Amin, however, for Mr. Disraeli to utter 
his philippics, or for Colonel Sibthorp to say he would 
‘•'submit to have his head shaved off, rather than 
forget that he Avas a Protestant ; " the second reading 
Avas carried in the Commons by 323 against 170 ; 
majority for Ministers, 147. With the exception of 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Eox Maule, and Mr. Gr. Bankes, 
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110 one wlio liad lield political office voted in the 
nrmority. 

The excitement in the ecclesiastical world was now 
intense ; never before or since has there been such wiki 
commotion. An unceasing torrent of petitions against 
the measure rained in ; angry denunciations were 
liurled against the Grovernment ; and every Evangelical 
pulpit and platform in the laud uttered its loudest 
protest. 

Lord Ashley was a Protestant of the Protestants, 
and he stood forth in the name of the Evangelical body 
of the Church of England, both in aud out of Parliament, 
in the strongest opposition to the measure. He ^yas 
not at this, nor at any time, “ an apostle of mere blind, 
unreasoning fanaticism,” In 1829, as we have seen, 
he supported Catholic Emancipation by his vote, and, as 
we shall see, he held sentiments with regard to Eoman 
Catholics for which few, who knew only one aspect of 
his character, would ha.ve given him credit ; but lie drew 
a strong distinction between the persecution and the 
patronage of Eoman Catholics. Of the latter, now and 
always, he was a consistent and determined opponent. 

In the great popular agitation, he took an import- 
ant part, and heavy demands were made upon his 
time, already crowded with manifold labours of other 
kinds. His speeches stand in striking contrast to 
those of some who identified Sir Eohert Peel as the 
veritable Antichrist — of Dr. Croly, for example, who 
said that George IV. came to a premature end, and the 
Houses of Parliament were burnt down, because Catholic 
k 
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Emancipation — “ that unhappy, harsh, ill-judged, fatal 
measure” — was pas.sed in 1829. 

Throughout this period, Sir Eohert Peel remained 
unmoved. Since he had overcome Mr. O’Connell, the 
bitterest of his enemies, he had become, as he thought, 
master of Ireland; and the panacea for soothing the 
irritation of the conliict in which he had been victor, 
was to be the extension of education in Ireland, among 
the Eoman Catholics as well as the Protestants. 

He affected to regard the opposition to the Bill as 
“ mainly the opposition of Dissent in England — partly 
fanatical, and partly religious — mainly unwillingness to 
sanction the germ of a second Establishment, and to 
strengthen and confirm that of the Protestant Church.” 
He was of opinion that many of his opponents merely 
yielded to the wishes of Dissenting constituents. Tariff, 
drought, forty-six shillings a quarter for wheat,” he 
wrote to Mr. Croker, ‘‘quicken the religious impulses 
of some ; disappointed ambition, and the rejection of 
applications for office, others.”"' 

He looked upon the storm which the Bill had raised 
with indifference, being resolved to carry the measure, 
and he professed to be careless as to the consequences 
which might follow, so far as they concerned him or his 
position. 

The result was as he anticipated: the Maynooth 
Endowment Bill was carried. Despite the repeated 
efforts that -were made for its repeal, it continued in 
force until 1808. It was abolished by Mr. Q-ladstone’s 
* “ Croker’s Correspondence,” \ol. iii., p. 32 . 
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CxOTcrnment wlieii the State Church in Ireland was 
disestablished. 

As, in the course of these volumes, we shall see Lord 
Ashley standing forth as the champion of Protestantism 
under circumstances in which his own individualitj will 
he more conspicuous, we shall only quote from one of 
the many speeches in which he refers to the Maynooth 
question; and we quote from that one because it ex- 
presses the deep interest he always felt in Ireland, and 
his sympathy for the Irish people r — 

Faitli, we know, can remove mountains, and faith, we believe, 
will remove the evils of Ireland ; but it must be no ordinary faith ; 
perseveriugly exhibited in no ordinary efforts. I never can speak of 
that country without shame and remorse. Centuries of imisgo\'ern- 
ment and neglect have brought that i.shind into the condition it is 
now in, from which all the wisdom, all the zeal, and the hearty desire 
of every Government for the la.st quarter of a century has not been 
able to extricate it. The evils of that country spring from her social 
system, and spring from her religion, both alike traceable to this 
country, and both demanding the succour and the sympathy of the 
English people. 

After referring to proposals for improving the social 
condition of that country, he continued : — 

Turning to the other suggestions which are made for the improvo- 
inent of Ii’eland, I do not think there are many here wdio will not 
take very large exceptions to the plan of encouraging the Koinan 
Catholic religion, fostering its colleges, and endowing its priesthood ; 
for these things involve great concession of principles, without any 
compensating or proportionate benefit. Those who take the highest 
ground of opposition, declare that they are sinful ; those who assume 
a lo%ver ground, maintain that they are useless in one a.spect, and 
j)erilous in another. That they are useless as means of conciliating, 
you have the experience of the last twenty years, and moroesjaioially 
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ill tlif' recent Ici^nislation upon the College of JMaynootli. TJio fact is. 
tiiai. all our statesmen lie under a grievous mistake ; they endeavour 
lo control Thu people through the priests, whereas they sliould 
|•n{!eaT'Olu• to control the priests through the peojile. Depend upon 
this— -the diiiiculfcy docs not lie with the Irish nation ; tho dillioulty 
lics with the Siicenlocal and monkish orders, who, reversing the piiity 
t>i Aaron, stand lictween the living and the dead— tlie living word of 
Cod and the dead congregation. Only allow profound security of 
life anil limh, with free discussion and an open Bible, and you will 
cease to he jierplexed in your determination how Ireland is to he 
governed — Ireland, 

' Great, gloriou-s, and free ; . 

Liight tiower of tho earth, and first gciu of tiie sea.’ * 

There are many references in the Diaiy to the 
Maynooth (pestion, only a very few of which we shall 
extract, as the interest in the matter has now, to a 
great extent, died out. 

Hlarch 19th. — The other night a fresh attack on Peel hy his old 
antagonist, Disraeli — very clever and biting. Were not Peel the 
most unpopular head of a party that over existed, these things 
would he put down by rebuke in public, and hy frowns in private 
society, ... 

April 4th.— Last night Mayarootli carried (first reading) hy 31fi 
to 111, the whole thing almost a counterpart of 1839; the same 
cljauges of principle, and hy the same ineu. What a sjieetacle ! 
Why Wine the Whigs displaced? These measures go beyond any- 
thing they ever proposed, or even imagined; and yet Peid was 
brought in to correct their mischiefs. Tho main cause of Whig 
inipopidarity was their confederacy with the Pomaiiism of IiTdand, 
union with O’Connell, and supposed desire to act for the advance- 
ment of the Papal Clmrch. Peel was their opponent, and led every 
(lui; to believe that he uas also their opposite, and therefore to sup- 
port him. His conduct, then, is considered to he treacherous. And 
is it not so 1 As for the measure, it is useless and foolish— -foolish 
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liecause it irritates and. insults the opinions and feelings of a h-age 
bodj' of people in these realms j and useless, because it wi]] not con- 
ciliate a single heart in England or Ireland. ... 

April 7th. — Maynooth null prove a stunihliug-hlock i the House, 
a.s 1 foresaw', would readily pass it, but the country is becoming 
furious. The Free Church of Scotland, the ' religious }.>ublic ’ of 
•England, Wesleyans, Dissentei’S, all alike are protesting and petition- 
ing, pyobably witli little chance of success, but with fixed resolution, 
so far as in them lies, to cashier their representatives at another 
election. What a strange ignorance, or haughty coufccnnpt of the 
deep, solemn Protestant feeling in the hearts of the British people 1 
Can a statesman, ought a statesman, to force a measure, by dint 
of a legislative majority, utterly hateful to the great mass of the 
nation 'i ... 

April Sth. — I am resolved to oppose it on this ground : I leave 
on one side the question of the increased grant and its lawfulness ; 
because, upon that head, you ai^e all at variance. I proceed to the 
endowment of the College by Act of Parliament, with a grant of 
large funds from the national purse — you thus make it one of the 
great institutions of tlie Empire, place it on a level in rank, and on 
an eminence in favour, as compared with Oxford and Oarnljridge, and 
confirm it by more powerful .securities. This endowment and eleva- 
tion lead necessarily to the endowment and elevation of the whohi 
priesithood of Ireland — ^you must, having raised them to a certain 
level, keep them there, and this can be effected by adequate endow- 
ment only. Thence the establishment by law of the Homan Catholic 
Church, and the concurrent existence of two Established Churches I 
The thing is another term for ruin ! 

It was not until April the 17th, on .the second 
reading of the Bill, that Lord Ashley made liis 
speech on the subject in the . House of Commons, 
nlthougli on one or two occasions be bad gone there, 
during the long continuance of the debate, with, 
the full inteution of speaking. He felt considerable 
hesitation as to the line he should adopt. To argue 
it on financial grounds, would only he to give a 
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handle to the supporters of the Bill; to argue it 
on Church of England grounds, would place him in 
the position of only representing the opinions of a 
minority; the theological objections were worn thread- 
bare, and had become unpalatable; and the argument 
that there was political danger in the progress of the 
Church of Kome, did not seem likely to be effective. 
When he went down to the House he felt “ dismayed 
beyond all former fears,” with not a thought in his 
mind, and his memory a blank. It was with pardon- 
able pride, therefore, that he was able to make the 
following entry : — 

April ISfch. — I obtained last night nothing but compliments from 
Whig, Tory, Eadical, and even Eoman Catholics, I can hardly 
conceive vdiy, I can only pray God that all may be turned to His 
future service. . . Did all that I could to avoid harsh or personal 
expressions against Roman Catholics sitting in face of me, and yet to 
assert my Protestant principles. Glory to God, I effected both. 
Redington, a Roman Catholic, said, in reply (no paper has reported 
it), if all Protestants would so speak, and choose me for their leader, 
it would raise a more fearful enemy to Roman Catholicism than any 
other way, , . This is very remarkable, an effect quite amounting to 
a sensation — produced by a single speech from a man in a private 
station on a worn subject, aud in the middle of a prolonged and 
frequently adjourned debate ; it passes my comprehension. DTsraeli 
said to me last night : ‘ I think it quite a duty to tell you what an 
effect your speech has produced. I have spoken to-day to all kinds 
of persons, from Grockford’s up to the Bank, and have heard but one 
voice. You have bit out a line of action and argument ; — great con- 
ciliation with steady and fidl assertion of Protestantism. The very 
violent, the discreet, the lukewarm, have all concurred in expressions 
of a])prova]. The peroration was of especial value.’ I thanked 
him, and replied that, ‘ standing as I did so much alone, these things 
gave me hearty encouragement.’ ‘Yes,’ he added, ‘I have long 
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observed your single efforts, and I tlioiiglit it a duty to break the 
ice, and say what I have heard.’ .. . . 

Altlioiig'li tlie second reading was carried bj a 
majority for Ministers of 147, tliat majority was 
curiously composed — viz., Conservatives in favour of 
tlie Bill, 158; Liberals, 165. Against: Conservatives, 
145; Liberals, 81. Sixty-four Conservatives were 
absent from the division. 

April 21st. — It was a fearful minority : 145 of Peel’s friends 
voted against him. He had a majority of Conservative.s in opposiliou. 
to his Bill. He lives, therefore, moves, and has his being tlirougli 
John Eussell. 

The Bill was not read a third time until the .21st of 
May, but its eventual success was regarded as certain. 
Lord xishley speaks of it in the following entry as if 
already achieved. 

May 3rd. — Ireland thankless, as I foresaw, for the boon ... Is 
it not to weaken the religious argument when you protest against 
Maynooth, not because of its purpose, but because of its effects '? The 
effects have nothing to do with the arguments ; ■were they even good, 
humanly speaking, it would be equally a duty to resist the national 
and permanent teaching of that religion which was declared and 
established l)y the Council of Trent. . . . What a bles.sing to me it 
is that I am not tied by the strings of a Party either indoors or our. I 

The month of May brought Lord Ashley many 
pleasures and duties in connection with the meetings of 
religious Societies. Especially was his interest excited, 
at this period, in the Jews’ Society, which was enjoying 
its palmy days. There had been everywhere a revival 
of zeal on behalf of “ God’s ancient people ;” good news 
was constantly arriving from Jerusalem of the labours of 
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tlie Bishop and his noble band o£ workers, and certain 
promises and prophecies of the Scriptures were regarded 
as about to be speed% fulfilled. As a matter of fiict 
their fulfilment was not accomplished, but the anticipa- 
tion stimulated faith and hope in those who read, what 
tlmw thought to be, the “ signs of the times.” 

It reminds one of the eleyenth chapter of Hebrews, to 
read the mmster-roll of the ‘‘' great cloud of witnesses ” — 
the Fathers of the Evangelical Church — ^who were on the 
platform at the “ exciting meeting,” as Lord Ashley calls 
it, on the anniversary day in this year, most, if not all, 
of whom, have now gone to their rest. There were 
Sir Thomas Baring, the Bishop of Chester (Sumner), 
Lord Ashley ; the Eevs. E. Eickersteth, Hugh Stowell, 
T. B. Grimshawe, F. C. Ewald, W. E. Ereernantle ; 
Br. Wolff of Bokhara, Hugh McHeile, W. W. Pym, 
and Dr. Marsh, of whom it may be said, “ These all died 
in faith, not having received the promises, but having 
seen them afar ofi‘, and were persuaded of them and 
embraced them.’' 

Lord Ashley was singularly haj)py in his speech 
from the chair. He said:— 

Our GhurcU and our nation have been called to the glorionw 
service of making known tlie Gospel of Christ to .the many thousands 
of Israel. Kow, in whatever light I view this great cpiestiou, 
whether I regard it as purely secular, whether I regard it as jmrely 
religious, or whether I regard it as partaking of both oharactcirs, I see 
no subject which can surpass, or even approach it, in magnitude and 
in all those attributes which feed the imagmation and stir into life 
the warmest energies of the heart. . . . We rejoice in the end and 
hopes of this Society, as seeking the fullilmeut of a long series of 

I 
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j)ropliecios, and the institution of unspeakable blessings, Ijoth in time 
and in eternity, for all the nations of the world. We believe (and 
we act, too, as we believe) that, if the casting away of the Jewish 
])eople be tlie reconciling of the world, what shall tlie receiving of 
them Ite but life from, the dead; and turn wdiere you "will to examine 
the operations of this and all kindred »Societies, and of every people, 
on earth, and you will see in our tardy p.i‘ 0 gress, and in our comp^ara- 
tivo unfruitf Illness, tlui necessity of this revival. ... It is our duty, 
our most high, and joyous duty, that every elVort be made, that uo 
exertion bo sjjured, that all our toil be given, liy day and by night, 
that into every ■) mayor, wdth all our. souls, this special supplication 
should enter, for the i*evival and exaltation, be it figurative or be it 
literal, of repentant and forgiven Jerusalem.* 

It was little dreamed by those who liad taken 
part in the meeting, that before the year closed they 
would have to mourn the death of Eisli025 Alexander, 
the one, it was believed, who was to he the instru- 
ment for carrying out many of the great schemes 
on which their hearts were set. The sad event, and 
its effect on Lord Ashley’s mind, are thus recorded : — 

December loth. — Just received, in a letter from Amitch, the 
examining chaplain, intelligence of the deatli of the Bishop) of 
Jerusalem, at Cairo. I wmuld rather have heard many fearful things 
tluin this sad event; it buries at once half my hopes for the speedy 
welfare of our Church, our nation, and the Children of Israel! AVliat 
an overtlirowto our plans ! Avhat a humbling to our foresight. ! wliat 
a trial to our Faith 1 Alas, this bright spot, on which my eyes, 
amidst all the surrounding darkness, confusion, and terrors of Eng- 
land, have long been reptosing, is now app)areutly bedimmed. 

I am (juite dismayed, and enter fully into the Hci-ipture expre.ssion, 

‘ amazement.’ We were rejoicing in his expected arrival in England 
to aid our eilurts, and advance the cause ; he is cut clown as suddenly 
a,s a flower by the scythe ! 


JeivisJi IntelUgenceri June, 1815. 
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But ^vh:^,t is our condition ? Have vre run counter to tlie will of 
God 1 Have we conceived a merely liuaian project, and tlien 
iinayiiierl it to be a decree of the Almighty, when we erected a 
hishoi)!’^ in Jerusalem, and appointed a Hebrew to exercise the 
functions '1 Have we vainly and presumptuously attempted to 
doline ‘ the times and seasons which the ^Father hath put in His own 
power ? ’ God, who knoweth our hearts, alone can tell. It seemed 
to us that we acted in faith for the honour of His name, and in the 
love of His ancient people ; but now it would apj)ear that tlie thing 
was amiss, and not according to God’s wisdom and pleasure. 

And yet, short-sighted, feeble creatures as we are, all this may 
be merely a means to a speedier ‘and ampler glory ! 

Did not perceive at first the full extent of my repulse, as it were. 
The Bishop went out with his amiable wife and seven children, the 
whole family, ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ of the pure J ewish race. 
I ardently, but fondly, believed that herein was an accomplishment 
of the prophecy of Isaiah ; and eveiy morning during the last four 
years have I prayed that it would please God to ' accept this little 
company as a present unto Thee in the Mount Zion, and give Inm 
grace to say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God in your 
crucified, but now glorious, Messiah.’ All at an end ! 

The year was memorable for a mania among specu- 
lators, as curious as that of the South Sea Bubble. 

The railway system had been in partial operation for 
some years, but there bad not been any remarkably 
vigorous speculation in shares ; due in great measure to 
the languor and depression that bad prevailed since 
1839. In 1843, a few adventurers had succeeded in 
doing “ a good thing ” in railways ; and the notion soon 
became prevalent that the best way to make money 
grow, was to invest it in railways. Speculative capitalists 
caught at tlie idea, and resorted to every available 
means to create a demand for investment of the money 
that had been lying idle for the past four years. 
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Success attended tlieir labours; a railway specula- 
tive fever set in, and soon became an epidemic. Grave 
and sedate people, no less than the dreamers of dreams, 
seemed suddenly to have lost tbeir senses ; the old and 
tbe young, the millionaire and the thrifty artisan, 
people of all ages, of both sexes, and of every rank, were 
eager to risk all they possessed, so confident were they 
that timely investment was the sure road to fortune. 

Parliament was besieged by the promoters of Bills 
for new railways; and every fresh scheme proposed, 
brought forward a host of enthusiasts, who, despite 
the fact that the .advantage to be gained from some 
of these wild and ruinous propositions, could only be 
the saving of a little time and a little mone}*’ to 
those who travelled or carried goods, were ready to 
back up the designing and unscrupulous few who were 
making gigantic profits by their frauds on the public. 
It was at this time that Lord Ashley’s father, Lord 
Shaftesbury, so greatly distinguished himself as Chair- 
man of Committees in the House of Lords. Much 
labour also devolved on Lord Ashle}^ in connection 
with these railway matters in the House of Commons, 
and there are many entries in his Diary to the follow- 
ing effect : — 

May 26th. — In the chair of Railway Gomuiittee ! Six days iii 
the week. Sharp work. ... 

0 une 7th. — Still in chair of Railway Cpinmittee ! 

This was happening at a time when he was more than 
usually pressed with Parliamentary duties. He had 
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determined to bring forward furtlier measures witli 
regard to Lunatics and Lunatic AsyliiinSj Imt “ bad been 
let bitberto.” Tbe subject was continually in bis 
'tliougbts, and, at different periods of the early part of 
the year, be uTites in this strain : — ■ 

Mardi 23rcl. — To Surrey County Lunatic Asylum, A noble 
establishment, and admirably conducted. A sight to make a man 
who cares a fig for his fellows jump for joy and give thanks to God. 
Surely we are on the advance to better things. Compare this with 
tile state of lunatics fifteen years ago, and what a change! We see 
it all around, but do we go fast enough ? Is not the cup heixig filled 
more rapidly by our iniquities than em^Aied by oirr obedience ! Oh, 
that I might be jiermitted, by God’s grace, to introduce and carry 
my measures for the benefit and protection of this helpless 
race 1 . . . 

Slay 7th. — Cannot get in my Lunacy Bills. Graham is not ready. 
Session is slipping away. Tlie labour and hopes of years will be. 
lost. ‘All these things,’ said old Jacob, ‘ are against me.’ God 
grant, for I commit all to Him, that I may bo alike per.suaded of 
the conti-ary ! 

It was not until tbe 6tb of June that Lord Asbley 
found bis opportunity, and tben, at tbe reqnest of tlie 
(iov-ernmeiit, wbo bad pledged themselves in tbe previous 
Session to support him, he brought forward, simul- 
taneously, tw'-o Bills : tbe first, “ Bor tbe Eegulation of 
Lunatic Asylunrs,’' and tbe second, ‘‘For the Better 
Care and Treatment of Lunatics in England and 
"Wales.” In reviewing the past history and present 
position of tlie question, be described the lamentable 
.state of the law prior to the Act of 18.28, and the 
partial benefits which that, and other Acts, bad con- 
ferred ; but pointed out that evasions of tbe law \veie 
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froqiient, and that horrors of almost every hind were 
possible Tinder the existing system. He proposed now 
to establish a permanent Commission, and thereb}- secun* 
the entire services of competent persons. The lliil 
would give the power of more detailed and more fre- 
quent visitations, fix the limit of expenses, and place 
all asylums or “ hospitals ” under proper regulations. 

My liiil will also provide an additional secui'ity against the im- 
proj)er detention of ])anj)er patients, by requiring that the persons 
signing the order for tlieir coiihneincnt shall personally e.xainine them 
beforehand, and that the medical officer who cei’tifies as to their 
insanity shall see them within seven days pi’evious to their confine- 
ment. I may add that neither of these safegnard.s exists at present. 
I propose, also, that my measure should compel every person receiv- 
ing a patient to state his condition, mental as well as bodily, when 
fii’st admitted, and the cause of his death when he dies. It will also 
<lirect that every injury and act of violence happening to a patient 
shall 1)6 recorded, and will rec^uire a case-book to be kept, thereby 
aflbrding additional securities against mismanagement, and .showing 
how far the patients have the benefit of medical treatment. It will, 
also authorise the visitors to enforce a proper supply of food (in 
licensed houses) to pauper patients, who are at present fed at the 
discretion of the proprietor. Further, it will enable the visitor* to 
order the admis.sion of a patient’s friends ; at present they are 
ailmitted or oxelnded at the caprice of the person who signs the 
order for the patient’s confinement. It likewi.se Avill enable the 
A'isitors to sanction tlie tempm*ary removal of a patient in ill-Iicaltli 
to the sea-sitle or elsewhere. It, moreoA’-er, Aviil enforce an immediate 
private return of all single patients received for profit, ami authori.se 
the members of a small private Committee, named by the Lord 
Cliancidlor, to Ausit them if necessary. This Ls the proA’ision of the 
JuAv in France : in that country licences arc j)rescribecl for every 
house, ami certilicates and visitors for every lunatic. The abu.se.s 
and crueltic's perpetrated in tliese retreats for single patients 
would surpas.s the belief of the House. . . . These returns are 
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imivorsally evaded at present, the law rendering it nnnecessary to 
make any return unless the patient has been confined for twelve 
months. Tlie Bill will give the Chancellor power to protect tlie 
property of lunatics against ’whom a commission has not issued, by 
a summary and inexpensive process, and it subjects all workhouses 
in wliich any lunatic is kept to regular visitation.” 

The purpose of tlie second Bill was to extend tlie 
system of county asylums. It piwided that the 
erection of county asylums should he compulsory, the 
existing accommodation increased where necessary, and 
separate huildings provided for chronic cases. The 
Bill further provided for the prompt care and treat- 
ment of all classes of lunatics; that those whose 
friends could not pay for them should he placed in an 
asylum as paupers, and that all lunatics taken care of 
by their friends, instead of being placed in asylums, 
should he inspected quarterly by a medical man, and 
lists of them returned to the Commissioners. 

After giving details of the financial part of the 
question, and a characteristically vivid description of the 
horrors still prevalent in certain quarters under the 
existing system. Lord Ashley urged the necessity of 
utterly abolishing the practice of making pauper luna- 
tics the prey of speculators. Appealing to the House 

an assembly of educated, humane, and Christian 
men'’ — on behalf of this utterly helpless class, who 
“were under the marked visitation of a wise, though 
inscrutable Providence — a class wlio could not make 
the least compensation for their disinterested zeal and 
labours,” he said : — 
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It is remarkable and very humiliating, the long and tedious 
proces.s by wliich we have arrived at the sound practice in the treat- 
ment of the insane, which now appears to be the suggestion of 
coininon-sense and ordinary humanity. The whole history of the 
W’orld, \mtil the era of the Eeformation, does not afibrd an instance 
of a single receptacle assigned to the protection and care of these 
unhappy sufferers, whose malady was looked upon as haiTlly within 
the reach or hope of medical aid. 

To the wise and humane efforts o£ Pinel, to the 
signal success of the Society of Friends, and that 
remarkable family of the Tukes who founded the retreat 
at York, Lord Ashley paid a high tribute, and concluded 
thus : — 

To secure not only the progress, but even the continuance of this 
improved coirdition, we have need of a most active and constant 
supervision ; if this be denied, or even abated, the whole system will 
relapse. Tliere is the strongest tendency, and it is not unnatural, 
amongst the subordinate officers of every asylum, to resort to coercion ; 
it gratifies all the infirmities of pride, of temper, and of insolence . . 

It is our duty, and our interest too, when we have healtli and 
intellect — mens scma in eorpore sano — leisure and opportunity, to 
delibei’ate upon these things before tlie evil days come, and the years 
of which "we shall say we have no pleasure in them. Here are we 
.sitting in deliberation to-day ; to-morrow "we may be subjects of thi.s 
fearful affiietion. Causes, as slight . apparently as they are sudden, 
varying through every degree of intensity — a fall, a fever, a reverse 
of fortune, a domestic calamity — will do the awdul work, and then, 

‘ Farewell, King ! ’ The most exalted intellects, the noblest affec- 
tions, are transformed into fatuity and corruption, and leave nothing 
but the sad though .salutary lesson — how frail is the tenure by which 
we JiokI all that is precious and dignified in human nature.'” * 

After a debate, in wliicli there was no opposition, 
leave was given to bring in tlie Bills, and Lord Ashley 

*' Han.sard, 3 s., Ixxxi, ISO. 
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earerully giikled tlieir further course. On progress 
lieing reported, Mr. T. Pimcombe denounced the a,.p- 
pointnient of salaried Commissioners as job, and the 
Hoard as a secret tribunal dangerous to the libej-ties of 
Knglish subjects,"' He divided against the Bill, Avhicli, 
hoAvever, passed this stage by 117 votes to 15. Tlie 
two Bills became law in 1845, and have been not inaptly 
called "the Magna Charta of the liberties of the 
insane.” 

The permanent Lunacy Commission now introduced, 
whose functions were greatly widened, comprised six 
paid Commissioners at salaries of £1,500 each. Lord 
Ashley, who since its foundation had always been a 
member, became unpaid Chairman of the Commission, 
an office he retained until the end of his life. 

June 7th. — Hiatus. Many tliing.s to reconl ; but largo proportion 
of them have fled from my memory. First, though not in order of 
time, I must enter an expression of humble, hearty, and uncea.sing 
thanks to Almighty God for my great success in tlie introduction of 
the Lunacy Bills yesterday evening. Sir J. Graham seconded the 
]>roposition in a very kind and fervid speech, and anuouiiced the full 
.support of the Government. Junt as T had concluded my speech 
amid applause from the Hou.se, two Masters in Ciianccry appeared 
from the Lords, and announced their acceptance of the Bill for the 
])rotection of women and cliildren in the Calico Piint-work.s. What 
an answer to my prayers ; on the same day, and at the same hour ! 

Jiiue 30th. — Hever have 1 .sutfered more anxiety than on tlx'se 
Lunacy Bills. I dream every night, and pass, in my visions, thromdi 
eve.ry chiuse, and confuse the whole in one great mass. It is very 
trying — perpetual objections, perpetual correspondence, per[)otiuii 
doubt ; and yet there are good feelings exhibited. Nevertheless, at 
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tlii-s Lite period of the Session, one obstinate, ill-disposed, and stupid 
man may impede our entire i^rogress. ... 

July 22nd. — Have toiled through obstruction, insult, delay, 
desertion, to the tliird reading, and liave lieen detained all this day 
by Mr. Diiucombe on clause by clause of the Bill, as he has a 
riffJit to do on tins stage. Wliat a time I have passed ! Eveiy liour 
of every daj” engaged in this Bill and its collateral troubles I Not a 
moment to myself for thought or comfort. Have liad a violiuit 
attack, brought on by labour and anxiety. Beached only' the forty- 
sixth clause ; the Lords yet in view, and this day the 22ud of July ! 

July 30th. — Both Bills passed Committee in the Lords, and they' 
are now quite safe. Most humbly and heartily do I thank God for 
my success. Such a thing almost before unknown, that a man, 
without a party', unsupported by anything private or i^uhlic, but God 
and His Truth, should have overcome Mammon and Moloch, and 
have carried, in one Session, three such mea.siire.s as the Print-works 
Eegulation and the two Bills for the erection and government of 
Lunatic Asylums. 

Aug. 20th,— Have been reading, in snatched moments of leisure, 

' Life of Co'wper.’ What a wonderful story I He was, when he 
attempted his life, thoroughly mad ; he was never so at any other 
time. Yet his symptoms were such as would have been sufficient 
for any ‘ mad doctor ’ to shut him up, and far too serious to permit 
any' ‘Commissioner’ to let him out, and, doubtless, both would he 
justifiable. The experiment proved that Cowper might .safely be 
trusted ; but an experiment it -was, the responsibility of which not 
one man in tliree generations would consent, or ought, to incur. 
We should, however, take warning by' his exainjilc, and not let peojile 
be in .such a hurry to set down all delusions (especially' religious 
delu.siou.s) as involving danger either to a man’s self, or to the 
public. Tbere ai’e, I suspect, not a few persons confined whom it 
would be ju.st as perplexing, and ymt jiust as safe, to release as the 
pjoet Cowper. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 9th of August, 
but tbere was little time for Lord Ashley to rest. 
Por him, repose consisted more in the change than in 
the total absence of occupation; and a mind like his, 
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active ami liungry, needed something to feed upon more 
deiinite and practical than speculation. It is not sur- 
prising', tlierefore, to find the lull in one kind of en- 
gageinent.s occupied busily in other directions. 

Sopt. Lst. — The Society of Frienchs watch me with impavallolod 
love or unparalleled malignity. Wherever I turn, 1 see, or hear, or 
read, some token of their sleepless zeal. Mr. Bright give.s me no rest 
in the Hou.se of Commons; Ashworth in Lancashire; Pease has pavnsed 
hut for a time in the public pres.s. There is a Quaker, whose name 1 
forget, but who kee])s all alive at Fordingbridge ; and now a Mr. 
Wright, of Pontefract, has written to denounce the oppression of the 
])casautry, ^ thu tenantry near thy residence in Dorsetshire!’ as set 
forth in the Times of August 23rcl. Eeplied to contradict his 
assertions, and express my sense of the love the Quakers bear me 
and their zeal for my reformation. 

Sepit. 12th. — Turning over in my mind some .scheme of general 
education, .such, at least, as may bring the va.st mass of the juvenile 
jjopulation within the ‘ reading of tlie Bible.’ It is sad to see, and 
quite awful to consider, the vast multitude of immortal creatures 
who live and die without ever hearing, except in an oath, the 
name of Claust. This every one admits, deplores, and leaves un- 
redressecl. The more I think, the more I am embarrassed and 
perplexed ; the Church on one side, which ought to be resjtected ; 
the Dis.sentei's on the other, who will make themselves heard, 
si?em to present insurmountable difficulties ; and itu-janwhile the 
people perislieth ! 

Ill June, just when Lord Ashley’s hands were full, 
as we have seen, witli the Print-works and Lunacy Bills, 
Railway Coinmittees, and other pressing affairs, some of 
the Lancashire operatives had grown angry and sus- 
picious because he hesitated, at that period, to broach the 
Ten Hours question in Parliament. “ It is not their 
intention,” he wrote in his Diary, “ hut they are mon- 
strously unjust. No man, living or dead, has sacrificed 
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for tliera tlie tenth that I have done; and what 
motive can I have, but their interest, to be silent even 
for an hour I ” As soon, therefore, as circumstances 
would permit, he made a tour in the manufacturing 
districts. 

Oct. 14th. — Manchester. On Ten Hours business. Met a delega- 
tion of operatives ; heartily received ; all went oft' well ; plenty of 
Zealand ‘no suri’ender.* The cause has long been in the ground ; 
now, surely, it is time for it to bear fruits upward. 

Oct. 17th.' — Bradford. In addressing operatives, urged two points 
of, as I tliink, great importance. Held out, as a ground of hope, 
the improved tone and temper of all classes of station and property 
towards the working people ; tlie various etfbrt.s for their moral and 
physical amelioration ; their question could not be stationary while 
all the others advanced. Next, the value of tlie Ten Hours move- 
ment ; it had lieen the beginning of all the movements ; it had 
directed general and individual attention to the state of all the 
classes of the working people ; it was, as it were, a representative 
question— the interests and welfare of all were contended for under 
the struggle maintained on belialf of this one. And, moreover, the 
manner in which the operatives had conducted the question — no 
violence of language or action, no threats, no e-xpresisions of ven 
geance, no bitter accusations, no unhealable woxind.s— this was, I 
told them, a bright example to the whole world of the mode iii which 
a people sliould demand, and will obtain, their iiialicmabic rights. 

Oct. 19. — Ilowton. The evening sun is now falling across the 
landscape ; the i-est are gone to church, and I am hit alone ; a 
melancholy, not quite unpleasant, is sjmead over the whole, and I 
seem, for the place recalls them, to travel over twenty years of my 
bygone life. What a period ! and what treasures of opportunity 
for good passed, and perhaps wasted I I may, by God\s especial 
grace, have done some few things; but how many have I not doue; 
how many have I prevented, it is possihle, in others ! Yet there is, 
even liere, a blessing in such a I'eflectioii : it will stimulate to fmfther 
efforts while it saves us from self-iighteousuess. Tlie (-'veuing is 
bright, soft, and peaceable. Would to God it could be eternal I tiiat 
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i«, tho ])pacej not the evening. We slionld long for a better country 
and the brightness itself of the firmament. Pray for nothing, hope 
for nothing, that could delay the Second Advent ! 

In the early part of this year, the Peel Adminis- 
tration was standing, apparently, upon the finnest pos- 
sil)le foundation, and when Parliament was prorogued, 
on the 9th of August, there was not a cloud in the sky 
to give warning of the coming storm. 

Only two days, however, passed, before Sir James 
Graham received a letter from a potato dealer, inform- 
ing him that, from some unaccountable cause, a species 
of blight, or other form of disease, had fallen upon the 
potato crop of the country, and that all the potatoes 
sent to the markets bore indication, more or less, of the 
disease. The news soon received confirmation. It was 
found that throughout the whole of Kent and Sussex 
the disease was prevalent ; and, later on, similar reports 
came from all cpiarters. In England, where tlie people 
— partly owing to the operation of the Poor Law — had 
not to depend npon the potato for subsistence, the 
threatened danger was not so alarming as to suggest 
the idea of famine. But in Ireland, if the disease 
should spread there — there was no evidence at present 
that it had done so, the crop being later in its yield 
there than elsewhere— the result w^ould be disastrous 
in the extreme, as the vast majority of the working 
population were entirely dependent upon the potato 
crop for their existence, and its failure would mean 
nothing less to them than ruin and starvation. 

The Government could not shut their eyes to this 
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terrible contingency, and frequent Cabinet Councils 
were held. People began to inquire wliat tliesc could 
mean, for, as yet, the public in general were ignorant of 
tlie approacbing danger, and rumours were current 
that tliere was a division among tlie Ministers. 

A few weeks sufficed to explain the mystery, and 
then there \vas a clamour for the immediate calling 
together of Parliament, and, on the part of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, for the poits to be thrown 
open. 

Sir Robert Peel had come into office in IStl to 
maintain the Corn Laws, but now, seeing the extent of 
the danger, his first consideration was the necessity of 
throwing open the ports to the importation of provisions 
of every kind. 

This in itself would have been an easy matter, if it 
were only to meet the present emergency ; the difficulty 
would be to re-impose restrictions after they had been 
once relaxed. 

Towards the end of October, the news arrived that 
the distemper was spreading tliroughoiit Ireland -with 
frightful rapidity, and on the last day of tlie month, 
a Cabinet Council was held at Sir Robert Peel’s resi- 
dence, to deliberate on the alarming prospects of the 
country. On the following day, he set before tlie Cabinet 
liis opinion tliat the Corn Laws could no longer he 
maintained, that the existing duties should he at once 
.suspended, and the ports thrown open. No definite 
action, liowever, was taken at that time ; a Commission, 
consisting of the heads of departments in Ireland, was 
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ap])oiiited to take steps to guard against tke sudden 
inroad of faininej and the idea of an autumnal 
Session was abandoned. Sbortly after this, there arose 
a great cry in Ireland, and the Mansion House Relief 
Connnitteo of Dublin interpreted it in a series of reso- 
lutions wliich stated that there was undoubtedly ap- 
proaching, throughout that land, calamitous famine and 
pestilence, and which concluded by impeaching the con- 
duct of the Ministry, for refusing to open the ports or 
to call Parliament together earlier than usual. 

In this position of affairs, the course adopted by 
Lord Ashley is best told in bis own words. 

The following letter, addressed to his constituents, 
was republished from the Dorsei County Chronicle in 
the TlmeB of October 20 th :• — 

Lord Ashlijy upon the Cohn Laws. 

(From the Dorset Go'tmty Chroniole^' of Oct. 1C.) 

To THE Gentry, Clergy, and Freeholders of the County 
OP Borsist. 

Gentlemen, — The interval of the rec;es.s from public duties affoi'd.s 
me leisure to address you on the subject of my conduct as a Member 
of the Hou.se of Conimon.s. 

I have taken the course of adclre.ssing you l)y letter, beca?isc it i.s 
not likely that I shall have the pleasiU’O, this year, of attending any of 
your agricultural anniversaries ; and if, moreover, the period of a 
dissolution of Parliament be nigh at hand, you may possibly be siirn- 
moiKid to exercise the elective franchise before anotlier such oppor- 
tunity occur for inquiry or explanation. 

A requisition has, I understand, been numerously and respect- 
ably signed, and circulated throughout the county, to call upon some 
other geutloinan, whose principles and whose practice are more in 
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accordance with the Tiews of those who liave snhscribed it, to oiibr 
liiniself as a candidate at tlxe General Election for the honour of 
representing j’-ou. 

I do not complain of this proceeding on the part of the requisi- 
tionists ■; they Iiave exercised openly and legitimately a constitutional 
right and prolxahly a duty — yet it renders inevitable a declaration on 
my part of the course I shall pursue, that we may not remain in 
ignorance of the views of each other, and that I may not have any- 
thing to suppress now and explain away hereafter. 

But it will be very short, because I cannot jxromise you any 
alteration. It would be desirable, I know; for I axn fully aware 
of the incompetent maimer in which I have discharged the trust coni- 
initted to my hand ; but that is an imperfection beyond my power to 
amend, and thus, as I am unable to improve my abilities, and alto- 
gether indisposed to change my conduct, I have the pain to find 
myself at variance, for the first time during the space of fourteen 
years, with many- of those who have hitherto honoured me by their 
countenance and support. 

I will seize this occasion to touch the subject of the Corn Law.s, 
and the certain result of the present movement against them. It 
appears to me that their destiny is fixed ; and that the leading men 
of the great parties in the Legislatui’e are by no means disiuclinetl to 
their eventual abolition* The debates of last Session have left no 
doubt on this head ; both the candidates for power and the ocenpants 
of it, approximated so much more closely than at any former period, 
that most of the hearers were induced to believe that their difterencc 
%vas le.ss a matter of principle than a question of time. 

If this be .so, it is needless to argue the policy or impolicy of such 
a change ; it would rather be wise to consider in wliat way you can 
break the force of an inevitable blow. The sudden repeal of these' 
Laws would be destructive ; the gradual abolition of them would be 
less iujuvious. You have at this moment the power to offer such 
terms ; tliere is no certainty that you will retain it much longer — 
our actual prosperity mn,st come to an end; and then the wide and 
fearful pressure of eommereial distress, with the hostility on oxie sidc^ 
and the iudifiei'enee on the other, of the great political chiefs, will 
leave you, in an hour of espeeiar difficulty, altogether without ti 
refuge or resource. 

And. now, gentlemen, with many and sincere thanks for the 
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kiiulucss find confidence! you liuve liitlierto bestowed ujioii iiie, allow 
uie to sub.scfibe myself, Acitli much respect, 

Your veiy faithful friend and servant, 

London, Oct. 10th. ' Ashley. 

The Dial’}’- continues : — 

October 25th. — 1 cannot see my opinion on the Corn-Law ques- 
tion in a diilerent liglit. I am .sure it is safe, and even necessary, in 
the present position of affairs ; and as for the insinuation that I am 
si I if ting or changing, I cannot treat regulations as principles. I have 
Avi’itten this in reply to Melbourne, and stated the case fully. 

October' 27th.— Violent articles in papers ; sent to me, of course. 
League paper absolutely truculent ; every form of baseness ascribed 
to me. Surely this extreme and ferocious bitterness from tlie two 
ojiposites is a tolerable proof that I liave bit the mean. This comes 
of speaking the truth. Oood it is, no doubt, that the truth should 
be told, and it rvill, no doubt equally, at last prevail; but tlie man 
who speaks it is oftentimes a martyr to his sincerity, and others are 
enlightened to praise him Avheu he is either dead or ruined. I 
fancy I see the motives of thi.s eruption of anger. The high Pio- 
tection party conceive that my letter gives an impulse to abolition, 
the very shadow of Avhich is frightful to them; the Lreo' Traders 
conceive that it will aid to qualify'- their scheme of abolition by 
adding time and modifications. Thus I have grievously oliemded 
both sides; my strength, if I have any, w'ill bo found among the 
reasonable, thinking men of the land, 

I do not, cannot, repent of the step I have taken. Bub by adopt- 
ing this line I separated m-y.self from nnmy wdth whom I had hitherto 
acti‘d. And I tlius invited the assanlts, the combimid assaults, of 
two parties, and, standing alone, lost the countenance (sucli as it is) 
of the tliird ! I had, in this way, nothing to rest on but my general 
influence and character. It was impossible to be blind to the 
ill-snppressed hatred of many individuals of all classes; and the, 
tone and language of the imblic papers, metropolitan and pi-OA'ineial, 
dew'lep the grounds of the animosity— ‘ canting, saint, hypocrite, 
pretence of religion, tfcc, ’—everything, in short, that can puss a sneer 
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oil tlie principles I liave ventured to maintain. It lias alway.s been 
sOj and will be so to the end of time. God help me ! , ... 

.For my own satisfaction and con.science I could not endure the 
annual repetition of sham-fights, so to speak. We were summoned, 
every Session, to make a plain, unconditional resistance to the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. I had long su.sjiected that it would be nltiraately 
unavailing, that the agi'icultural interest would some day he sum- 
moned, eitlier by the pi’esence of commercial ditriculty, or by the will 
of the Ministei’, to reverse, in some following Session, the decision of 
the one that liad preceded. The last debate confirmed lioth this 
opinion and that of utter hopelessness of continued resistance. What, 
then, was to be done ? I could not tliink tlii.s without saying it. 
There are, lio doubt, many occasioras on which it is wise to be silent ; 
but here I could not with propriety refrain from speaking out, I 
could not deceive those whom I repre,seuted, by urging them on to 
protracted resistance, by promising results which I was sure would 
never arrive. I could not myself coldly persist in a line of conduct 
which was (I thought, at least) fatal to tlie interests of tlie landed 
gentry, and at variance with 1113^ own judgment of what was required. 
I said it, therefore, and awaited, and do aw'ait, the personal con- 
secprences ! . . . 

Tlie action of Lord Ashley had. raised a storm 
around him, such as was novel even in his experience. 
Two years before, the 'Eivaminer had said, If this man 
goes on as he now does, telling the truth to every one, 
he will soon hccorne the most hated person in Englaricl.” 
The prophecy now appeared to he about to receive its 
fulfilment. 

ISlovember 3rd. — At times I almost quail wdien I think of tho 
concentrated hatred against me. 

Kov. 2-itli. — ..;\.fter all, what Iiave I done to provoke such con- 
stant, minute, and pointed hatred? The League hate me as an 
aristocrat j tho landowners, as a Ladical ; the 'wealthy of all 
opinions, as a mover of inconvenient principles. The Tractarians 
loath me as an ultra-Protestant ; the Dissenters, as a Ohurehman ; 
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tilt* ItiM-li-C'hui'cli tliiuk me abominably low ; the Low-Clinrch some 
(Ici^Ti'es too liigli. I have no political party; the Whigs, I know, regard 
me as leaning very decidedly to the Conservatives ; the Conservatives 
deolare that I liave greatly injured the Government of Sir li. Peel. 
I ha\'e, thus, the u])provaI and support of neitiier ; the Hoating imm 
of all sides, opinions, ranks, and professions, who dislike what they 
call a ‘ Siiint,’ join in the hatred, and reioice in it. Every class is 
against rne, and a. host of partisans in every grade. The working 
peoj)le, catching the infection, will go next, and then, ‘farewell, 
Iving : ’ farfjwell any liopes of further usefulness. 


On tlie 2.2iid of ISTovember, a letter from Lord Jolin 
Bussell, written from Edinburgli, and addressed to the 
electors of London, appeared in the dail}’’ papers, an- 
nouncing bis unqualified conversion to tbe principles of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, and expressing his surprise 
that, with calamity of an unprecedented nature tbreaten- 
ing, Ministers bad separated, apparently, witboiit having 
taken any stej^s to meet tlie im 2 :)ending scarcity. It 
concluded in these unmistakable words : — '' Tbe Govern- 
ment appear to be waiting for some excuse to give up 
the present Corn Laws. Let the people by petition, 
by address, by remonstrance, afford tbem the excuse 
they seek. .... Let the removal of restrictions on 
the admission of tlie main articles of food and clothing, 
used by the mass of the peo]3le, be required in plain 
terms, as useful to all great interests and indispensable 
to the progress of the nation.” 

On the re-assembling of the Cabinet two days al'tcr- 
wmi-ds, it became evident that Sir Eobert Peel bad re- 
solved either to repeal the Corn Laws or to resign. On ^ 
the 4th of December it was announced in tlie Tmes , ' 
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■\vitli all authority, though not using the word itself, 
that Parliament would meet at an. early date, and that 
the repeal of the Corn Laws would then he proposed by 
the Ministers. 

It is quite impossible now to realise the intensity of 
the excitement caused by this annoimcement. How 
the information found its way into that paper, remains 
to this day a mystery, and it was indignantly denied by 
the Ministerial press. 

Lord Stanley and the Duke of Euccleuch intimated 
to the Premier that they declined to be parties to 
any measure involving the ultimate repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and refused further to retain office ; and a feeling 
having become prevalent that others would do the same, 
Sir liobert Peel, on the 5th of December, repaired to 
Osborne, and tendered his resignation to her Majesty, 

Lord John Eussell was summoned to form a Govern- 
ment, but his arrangements fell to the ground, and 
before the end of the year Sir Eobert Peel was again 
First Minister of the Crown. 

23i’(l . — A question will sliortly arise, wliicli we, M.P.’s of a 
certain complexion, sliall be called on to answer — ‘ Do you intend to 
vote for tlie Bill of Sir D. Peel, wliicli will take away all protecting 
duti(;s (though gradually, 2 )erhaps) from British Agriculture 1 ' Weigh 
the rej3ly ; you may, in reference to the exigency of the country, and 
of the times, be convinced that such an issue is i}ievitab]e, and, if 
carefully introduced, not injurioixs ; you will say then that, ‘if you 
give a vote at all, it must he for abolition as against Protection.’ 
Have you a right to gi ve such a vote ? I will look to niy owxi case ; I 
Avas elected l»y an agricultural body, who expected, undoubtedly, that 
Avhat they called ‘ Protection,’ should be maintained. I xvas not tied, 
by tlieir lauguago or by my own, either to mode or to xixteut, to 
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sliJitig scale or sixty-slullings ; it was not a matter on wliicli tlicy 
could liave demanded, or I would have given, a pledge — luit a new 
ease has ai'isen, one not then in the contemplation of either party, the 
case of total abolition, one on -which the electors would liave had a 
right to ask, and possibly I should have been ready to give, a decidc^d 
engagement. It seems then that, if I were to vote for abolition, I 
should vote in a .sense diametrically opposite to the sen.se of tin dr 
hopes and views when they chose me as their representative, and in 
a way wliich, liad it been then foreseen, would have, in all likelihood, 
2 )rev 6 uted my election. 

How we must take heed what Ave do, and pray earnestly to Clod 
for a sound judgment, for counsel, wisdom, and under.standing, th.at 
tho.se especially, wdio make profession of religion, may bring no 
.scandal on honesty and trutL 

The last entry in the Diary for the year finds Lord 
A.sliley face to face with tlii.s alternative : — 

Dec. .31st. — If Peel’s plan be for total abolition, and I be disjiosed 
to suppoi-t it, must I not previously resign my seat ? "What a tre- 
mendous sacrifice ! The Ten Hours Bill abandoned, and all my 
projects at once extinguished ! God in His mercy give me wisdom 
and pro.sper the issue. 
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IvGporil of tho f'oi'n-IxuvK— Tlio Ton Hours Bill— -Mr. Jolm Briglit'-Sout for 
Dorset rosiguod — Hard AYork in Factorj^ Districts— Caro of Ton Honrs 
Bill devolves on Mi’. Fiolden— Out of Parliament — In tho Lobby — Fall of 
the Peel ]\Iinistry — Lord dohii Eussell Piinie Minister— I’he Coloni<’S — 
Indian Hnccossos — I jottor finni Sir Henry Hardinge — Gloomy Viorv.s- -I’lio 
Itngged School Union — Curious Coincidence of Names— liiibour for the 
I’oor — The London City Mission— The I.abottrers’ Friend Society -Housing 
of tlie Poor — Peranibnbitiona in Low Haunts of London— Speiib-ing to the 
Outcasts — IPitli little Children— The Model Lodging-Hoii.se System Inaugu- 
rated— Article in Qmrtcrhj lievlnv — A Striking Narrative— Thiverty and 
Eichea — Dreams of Future Work— Acti\dty in Eeligiou.s Circles — Young 
Men’s Christian Association— Early Closing Movcuient — Bishop Gohat— A 
Foreign Tour — Belgium, Germany, Swit’/erland, Holland — “ The Cells 
where Memory Slept ” — Invited to Stand for Bath — Famine in Ireland — 
Pope Pius IX. — A Talk with Lord John Eussell — Church Appointments— 
Unsuitable Education — ^Poverty, 

On the 22nd of January Parliament re-assembled. For 
some weeks previonsly, public feeling bad been strained 
to the uttermost, and the announcements to be made by 
the restored Minister were awaited with feuerisb anxiety. 
But, altbougb it was clear that Sir Eobert Peel bad 
become a convert to the Manchester School, and that 
it was his intention to abandon the Corn La-ws be bad 
come into office to maintain, be did not make any 
definite statement : “ I will reserve to myself the un- 
fettered power of judging what will be for the public 
interest,” be said ; I will hold office unshackled by 
any other obligation than that of consulting the public 
interest, and providing for the public safety.” 
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A few (lays later, however (Jan. 37), he announced 
his policy, into the details of which it is not necessary 
that we should enter here. The important part of the 
explanation was, that he proclaimed himself “ an 
absolute convert to the Free-Trade principle, and tliat 
the introduction of the principle into all departments of 
our commercial legislation was, according to his inten- 
tion, to be a mere question of time and convenience.” 

Throughout this period, Lord Ashley was full of 
anxiety. He had ever been an opponent of the 
Eepeal of the Corn Laws ; he had been sent to Parlia- 
ment to defend them, but now he felt that defence 
was no longer possible. Staunch Protectionist as he 
had been, he could no longer conscientiously retain 
his old opinions; and he felt it to be his duty forth- 
with to avow his conviction, and, as a consequence, to 
resign his seat in Parliament. That this resolution was 
not arrived at without a struggle, the entries in the 
Diary abundantly testify. He was supported in the 
step he was about to take by Lady Ashley, who went 
with him, heart and soul, wherever duty called. 

Jan. loth. —Ought I not to be deeply thankful to Almighty 
Cod that He has given me a wife capable of every generous self- 
denial, and prepared to rejoice in it, if it be for the advancement of 
religion and the welfare of man ? Oh, that ray chikb*en m.ay inherit, 
by God’s grace, of tbeir raotlier’.s spirit, and find their truest pleasure 
in the virtue and happiness of others ! 

Jan. 27th.— Ten o’clock at night. He (Peel) has just made his 
statement, and, to my mind, it is most satisfactory. The landed 
..gentry ought to he content with the proposed adjustment ; nay, 
thank God for it. If they do their duty by their estates and the 
people on them, they will he richer and more powerful than ever ; 
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but I rejoice tliat this repeal of tlie Corn Laws will coiupel t'heni to 
care, and to sonic efibrt, at least, towards improvevuent. 

If I remain an M.P. I shall vote for it in all its part.=:, and 
throughout all its stages ; but can I remain so l Though no pledge.s 
were given or asked, was there not between the electors and myself 
an ‘ honourable, understanding’ that ‘ Protection ’ of .some kind should 
be maintained '? If this be the ca.se, I may not \ot.(' in direct con- 
tradiction of the principle ; neither will I vote for it. Public 
necessity and public \velfare both demand the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. I could justify such a vote before Cod, becausi^ I am con- 
vinced that it would be fur the best for every material and moral 
interest ; but I have entered into relations with men, and I must 
observe them, though it be to my own detriment. The slight iu- 
tluence I po.s.sess is founded on an e.stimation of character ; if that 
he lost, I shall have nothing left for a ‘ stock-iu-irade ; ’ besides, I 
must recollect the principles I have maintained, the laugnage I havt.^ 
held, the public profe.ssions I have made ; and it will then appear 
far better that I should sufier any lo.ss than give ‘ occasion to the 
enemies of God to blaspheme,’ and say that, ‘ after all, your religious 
men, when they come to be tried, are no better than any one else.’ 
Many would say this ; many more would think it ; and I should 
thus, by a deliberate act, have myself brought discredit on the public 
l)rofession of religion ; and, when I have eucleavoui-ed and prayed 
that all my conduct might be to the honour of God, I sliould have 
done more, in a single hour, to cast a stain on ‘ pious statesmen, 'than 
I could render of service to His holy name in the lahours of twenty 
years. 

I remember, therefore, those blessed texts : ‘ Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness j and all these things shall 
be added unto you.’ ‘Commit tby ways unto the Lord; and He 
will direct thy paths.’ In this hope I will surrender all ; and main- 
tain my integrity, while I lose my office. 

I shall resign my seat, and throw up all my beloved projects ; 
all for which I have sacrificed everything that a public man values: 
all that I bad begun, and all that I have dtisigued. Kcarly my 
\vliol(3 means of doing any good will cease with my membcrsliip of 
Parliament. 

But God’s will be done: ‘Though he slay me,’ said Job, ‘yet 
will I trust Him.” 
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Notwitlistaiiding tlie fact tliat tlie agitation for tlie 
repeal of the Corn Laws was occnpying the attention of 
the great bulk of the people, the Ten Hours Bill was 
not allowed to languish. Lord Ashley, knowing that 
there was little time for him to act in the present 
crisis of affairs, left no stone unturned to advance the 
cause he had so much at heart. It was evident that 
there was an increasing inclination on the part of many 
of the large mill-owners to adopt his views. Not a few 
of them had made experiments in their own factories in 
shortening the hours of labour, and had found the results 
satisfactory. But there was still a strong opposition in 
Parliament on the part of those rvho held that any re- 
duction in the hours of hictory labour would tend to 
endanger the national interests. Many of the sup- 
porters of the League, however, had stated, both in 
and out of Parliament, that if the Corn Laws were 
repealed they would then vote in favour of the Ten 
Hours Bill, although many entertained the curious 
notion, that the necessity for factory legislation would 
cease in that case. Mr. Cobden had said, “ The demand 
for labour will be so great that three masters will be 
looking after one man,’’ and Free Traders, generally, 
took up this cry. The staunchest opponents of the 
measure, were those who objected on principle to any 
State interference with private ’ rights, and foremost 
among these was Sir James Hraham. 

The skill and judgment, the indomitable perse- 
verance and importunity of Lord Ashley in the con- 
duct of this great cause, were displayed now in the 
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midst of circumstances of a peculiarly eml;)arrassing 
nature. 

On tlie 31st of January lie resigned liis seat. Two 
days before taking that step, he re-introduced into tlio 
House of Commons his Ten Hours Bill with eveiy 
prospect of success. He .set forth briefly the arguments 
bearing on the whole question, reserving for consideration 
only those arguments which showed that the proposed 
change would not injure the manufacturers nor seriously 
diminish the wages of labour. In support ot his views, 
lie adduced a large mass of important facts and informa- 
tion recently collected, including the results of experi- 
ments tried in several of the leading factories, as to 
the effects of shortened hours of labour. He read the 
remarks of the Committee of Operative Spinners, who 
had hitherto been extremely opposed to the clause which 
limited the labour of children to half-time, and who 
had written to him as follows -. — 

We also instituted an inquiiy into the moral and physical con- 
dition of piecers and young persons now, as compai-ed with the 
same class in 1833, and from every qu-arter we learn that it is much 
impi’oved ; and since the Bill of 1833, which restricted the hours of 
labour to eight in the day, and that of 184:4 to six in the day, ^vith 
enactments for education, their physical and moral contlitiou has 
been improved to such an extent, that they do not appear to he the 
same race of beings. We have recently convei'sed wdth a lai-ge 
number of the operatives, and those men especially who have devoted 
large portion of their time, and much of their means, to the promo- 
tion of rhis question, and they all declare that the ben(?fLts wliich 
have arisen to themselves and their chiidi'en are more than sufficient 
to reqiay tliem for their time and sacrifices, and that sooner than go 
back to the old system they would part with the last shilling they havi 
in the world in defence of the restrictive system of factory labour. 

■ ■ ■ J . ■ . , ■ 
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He deduced from tliis testimony tlie strongest case for 
further restrictions, and argued that the present system 
gave to female children a certain amount of teaching 
until the age of thirteen, and that then, at a period when 
the acrpiisition and experience of whatever is practical 
should ])cgin, they were advanced to the full extent of 
adult labour, and debarred, by their unceasing occupa- 
tion, from the attainment of the knowledge, indispens- 
able to their welfare in life. They became imsexed in 
nature and habits by such constant abstraction from 
domestic duties, and all the community suffered in con- 
sequence. “ There was wisdom,” he said, “ concentrated 
wisdom, in the saying of Madame Campan, who, in 
answer to a question of the Emperor Napoleon, ‘What 
shall I do for the benefit of France ? ’ replied without 
hesitation, ‘Give us, sire, a generation of mothers.’” 

All the strength of his opponents was put forth 
in the debate that followed, and Mr. John Bright was 
again conspicuous for the warmth of his opposition, .He 
made, in the course of his remarks, a statement, to which 
Lord Ashley intimated he would reply at the close of 
the debate, and requested Mr. Bright to remain. Mr. 
Bright, however, thought fit to leave the House, and 
Lord Ashley justly complained of “great discourtesy 
on the part of the hon. member for Durham, who, 
lunnng made a charge against him- — ^a charge of a per- 
sonal nature — had not remained in the House to hear 
his reply to it, although he had requested him to do so.” 

The circumstance which gave rise to the clmrge was 
very trivial in itself, but it may be quoted as a specimen 
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of tile miserably weak character of the complaints 
hroiigiit from time to time against Lord Ashlej^ by 
those who found that, in all probability, they were soon 
to be on the losing side of the factory argument. 

Ill when on a visit to Lancashire, Lord Ashley 

was staying at Oldham, and, being witbiii a very short 
distance of Mr. Bright’s mills at Eochdale, thought he 
wmuld go over there, not to inspect the mills, but 
“ simply and solely that he might see the lion, member, 
or leave his name, because the hoii. member having 
attacked him in the House in a way which was highly 
unjustifiable, he thought he would be acting, in collo- 
quial phrase, "like a gentleman,’ to show him that 
he entertained no resentment towards him, and wished 
to meet him on friendly terms. He saw Mr. Bright’s 
brother, conversed with him for half an hour, but did 
not go over the mills, first, because he did not wish it to 
be thought that he had come there to spy out some 
defect or discover some mismanagement in their arrange- 
ment, and next, because he had never said anything in 
disparagement of those mills. He believed himself to 
be thoroughly conversant with all the operations of 
mills, and did not deem it necessary to add to his ex- 
perience by an inspection of Mr. Bright’s. Yet that 
gentleman now denounced him as one-sided in all his 
statements because he had not gone over his mills ! ” 

In the debate of that evening. Lord Ashley was well 
supported by Lord John Manners, Mr. Wakley, Mr. 
Fielden, and others, and the Bill was read a first time. 
Everything was ready for a further, and, it was hoped, 
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a successful campaign. But its future conduct was 

reserved for other hands. 

He probably little thought when, on the 10th of 
May, 1844s he had said: “It may not be given me 
to pass over this Jordan ; other and better men have 
preceded me, and I entered into their labours ; other 
and better men will follow me, and enter into mine,” — 
that his words were to be, in some respects, so speedily 
fulBlled. 

But, as we have seen, two days after he had re- 
introduced the Ten Hours Bill, conscience demanded 
that he should resign his seat in Parliament, and the 
future charge of the Bill devolved on Mr. Fieldeu, 
the Member for Oldham. 

Jan. 30b]\.— Last night Ten Hours Bill. Throiigh it, God be 
praised, without failure. Hot in heart, not in rigour ; but again I 
say, God be praised ! . . . Most awfully reviled by Me.ssrs. Binght, 
Trelawne}’, Boebuck, and Escotb, of wliich I took no notice, except to 
clear away a ini.sstatemezit by the belligerent Quaker. . . . 

Jau. 31, — Heaz'cl from Farquharson. He gave me his own 
. opinion, and, no doubt, the true one, that the yeomanry would con- 
.sicler me as ‘ acting in direct reversal of the princi[>le,’ etc. die. ; 
wi-ote, therefore, immediately for the Chiltern Hundreds, and am 
now, for the first time in nearly twenty years, no. longer a member 
of Parli.ament 1 Many will condemn me, some for doing that which 
they ought to do ; some for appearing to sanction the principle of 
delegation. Others -will a[)prove the course as wise and safe for 
public men. Much touched by the honest and virtuous sincerity of 
Fielden, Wood, and Philip Granfi They are, if any men be, dee.jdy 
anxious and deeply interested that I should remain a member 
of Parliament, yet they did not hesitate for an instant. M:oved 
almost to tears they were, wliile they applauded my decision, and 
hoped and believed that it would prove, eventually, the best. 
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Lord Asliley, although tlie rao.sfc marked, was not 
tlie only man wlio clianged his opinion at tlii.s tiino* 
with regard to the Corn Laws, and who supported 
that (duinge of opinion tlie resignation o£ Ills seat 
in Parliament. 

lleterring to this circumstance, Sir Robert Peel, in 
one of the masterly speeches whicdi characterised the 
period when tlie Corn Laws were being violently 
debated, said: “Look to the change of opinion that 
has taken place, not amongst mere politicians, whieli 
yon are apt to attribute to some selfish or corrupt 
motive ; but look at the opinions now expressed, of 
the sincerity of which conclusive proof has been given 
by some of the most honourable men that ever sat 
upon these benches. Did my noble friend, Lord 
Ashley, vacate his seat for the county of Dorset from 
any interested or corrupt motive ? Did Mr. Sturt, or 
Mr. William Patten, avow their change of ojiiiiion 
from interested or corrupt motive? Did Mr, Tatton 
Egerton offer to vacate his seat for Cheshire, or Lord 
Henniker his seat for Suffolk, from any other motive 
than a real conviction that the time was come for the 
adjustment of the question of the Corn Laws? . . . 
No ; and surely these afford proof that the Minister 
who should suspend the law, and give a guarantee to 
revive it whenever the period for suspension should 
].)ass away, would have enormous, insuperable difficultie.s 
to encounter.” 

i\ib, 6 till. — Bonham very anxious to see me ye,stor»lay befon* tlie 
post went Out. It was to say that a few persons had eontributecl 
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two tliouKand pounds towards tlie expenses of a I'e-election. I found 
that Peol and (draliain (is there an end of wonders 1) were among 
them I Tlieir language was generous and delicate ; tliey instructed 
Bouliam to say that they considered a great public principle was in- 
volved in my re-election ; that their assistance conferred no personal 
obligation; that if I were returned, and the next night moved the 
Ten Hours ibll, and by success drove them from office, they should 
consider that it was simply within the compass of my inevitable duty. 
1 did not refuse at once. Such a decisive counse has always sorne- 
wliat of har.sliness in it ; hut refuse I shall, because acceptance of 
aifl of that kind, however guai’ded and delicate the terms, limits 
independence of thought and action. The parties who confer the 
favour may expect nothing, but the party who receives it has a 
sen.sation of being fettered. A requisition, I bear, to be got up on 
Protestant ground,'!. God grant that I may ever stand firm tJm'e I 

Feb. 9th. . . . . Wrote to decline, very civilly and even thank- 
fully, offer of two thousand pounds. . . . Times of yesterday contains 
address of the Short Time Committee to electors of Dor, set. It is 
excellent, and, to me, most gratifying. ... 

Feb. 13th. — Wrote yessterday address to announce that I could 
not fight the pnnse of the County, and must, therefore, decline a poll. 

On tlie nomination of a candidate to supply tlie 
vacancy caused by his retirement, Lord Ashley took 
the opportunity to explain in person to the electors of 
Dorset his altered views. 

Feb, 19th. — Dorchester. JYon oiohis Domine. I have never 
.spoken so forcibly in my life. It touched, I could see, and I have 
heard, half convinced, many of my opponents. 

Having taken so important a step, which, seemed 
vitally to affect the Ten Honrs movement, and conse- 
quently the welfare of tens of thousands of operatives, 
it w'as necessary that Lord Ashley should seize the 
earliest opportunity to go again amongst the factory- 
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liands to explain to them his action, and its hearings 
upon the great question in which their interests were 
so deeply involved. 

March 2ii(L — Manchester. . , . It was a mighty comfort to th(^se 
excellent operatives that I promised to visit them. Lai’go and 
crowded meeting in Town Hall, . . . Operatives i^i general feel 
that I have advanced the question by the mode and subject of my 
retij'ement. I told them that I had nothing to serve them vdth but 
my personal character ; that, had I continued in Parliaimait, while 
I retained my seat, I should have lost my reputation ; holding the 
opportunity, but throwing away the means to do tiiem service. . . . 

March 4th. — Preston. . . . This is Inird work. Shall I accom- 
plish it?- Woixld to Heaven I were home again! Monday, h'om 
London to Manchester, and meeting iix the evening ; Tuesday, to 
Preston, and meeting; Wednesday, to dine with Thomas Pieldeu, 
and meeting at Ashton ; Thursday, to inspect large mad-house, and 
a meeting at Bolton ; Friday, Oldham ; Saturday, to Bradford, 
aird dinner witlr Walker. God grairt that Sunday may be quiet 1 
Monday, meeting at Bradford; Tuesday, Halifax; Wednesday, 
Huddersfield ; Thursday, Leeds ; Friday, homeward, God be prai.sed. 
This is the pertinacious, unwearied revolution of a steam-engine ! . . , 

Not satisfied with myself. Monstrous difficult to find a fresh 
speech every night, and more difficult, too, to make them run on the 
soft, conciliatory line ; to avoid all exciting topics, and, so that we 
may attain our end, to leave out, in fact, all our reasons for it ! I 
want to propitiate the masters, and yet encourage the workpeople. 
‘ Soft sawder ’ to the mill-owners (unless it be skilfully applied) is a 
damper to the men ; and a stirrer to the men is a dauq)ei- to the 
mill-owners. Nevertheless, by God’s blessing, I liave hitherto been 
])as.sably successful. ... 

March 20th, — London. Received two days ago an ad<lress, agi'ced 
to unanimously by the General Assembly of the Fr<^e Church of 
Rcotland, and signed by Dr. McFarlane, as Moderator. It spoke of 
my service.s and of the good that, under God, I had been onal)h‘fl to 
elfc.ct for the working people of the realm, with many expressions of 
esteem, gratitude, and affection. Surely this is a remarkairle evemt ; 
that it is a most gratifying one I can best decide. Its peculiar 
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A'iiluH is well described in Seeley’s* letter to me ou tlie subject. ‘ 1 
u-:is iiuicIl .struck with tlie movement of the Free Churcluuen. . . . 
It was .sucli a .si)ontaneous motion ; the people have so little connec- 
tion with you. There is no }>avty object concealed, all these things 
c'.-ivo it value. Also, the.se ai’e sour, hard men, the Oameronians of 
our time. Also, they have raised, among the middle clas.scH and the 
]ioor of Scotland, nearly a ‘inillion sterliivj in the last tiirec ytiar.s — a 
thing uuiirecedentcd. Therefore 1 hold that <locument to he of value 
to your children. I hope, too, that it is a shadow cast he fore.’ 

The second reading of tlie Ten Honrs Bill, whicli 
Lord Asliley liad introduced, was moved by Mr. Fieldeii 
on the 29th April, and a debate, lasting the whole day, 
ensued. At its close Sir James Graham announced the 
determination of the Government. “ There ought to 
be no hesitation on the part of the executive Govern- 
ment in a question of this kind,” he said, “ and I 
announce our firm determination to resist the further 
progress of this Bill.” 

For days beforehand, Lord Ashley had been in a 
state of great anxiety and suspense. He had learned 
that, despite the unanimity at the meetings in Lanca- 
shire and the West Hidings, the operatives had. yielded 
to the intrigues of Mr. Bindley, and were willing to 
accept a compromise in the shape of an Eleven Honrs 
Bill. To this he was steadfastly opposed, but he could 
not interfere with, any vigour, as he fedt sure he would be 
misrepresented, either as wishing to favour the Govern- 
ment, or, as endeavouring to^ keep the measure in his 
own hands. It must have been with a heavy heart that 


Mr. Seeley was flie well-known publislier of tluit name. 
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lie went to tlie House on tlie niglit of the second read- 
ing, hut he refers to it in his Diary very briefly : — 

April 29tli. — Factory Bill in House of Commons. Wait'd in 
lol)l)y. Had not .spii’ic to attend under the gallery. Many tilings 
will be started in debate which no one can refute but my.solf. Alas ! 
alas ! 

April 30th. — So Sir James Graham and his eolleaguos have de- 
clared themselves against the Factory Bill, Heartless and dislionest 
men! The whole debate proceeded, and will proceed, on a lie; on 
the lie that the Bill is directed to the control of the labour of grown 
men ! Alas 1 alas 1 I must have fallen very low, or this proposal 
would not noio be ti*eated so contemptuously. 

The debate was adjourned for a week. It was 
resumed on the 13th May, and again on the .22nd, wlien 
Lord John Bussell spoke warinly in its favour, and 
Mr. Macaulay supported the Bill in one of his brilliant 
orations. When the House divided, however, the re- 
sult was the loss of the Bill by a majority of 10. 
Bor, 193 ; against, 203. 

But influences were at work which were neverthe- 
less greatly to expedite the movement. 

Oil the 26th of June, the same day that saw the 
Corn and Customs Bill receive the Boyal Assent, the 
Ministry of Sir Bobert Peel was defeated, on the Irish 
Coercion Bill, by a majorit}'- of 73. The result was, 
the resignation of Sir Bobert Peel and the return to 
power of Lord John Bussell and the Whigs. It was 
now felt that new prospects of success were opening 
up to the advocates of the Ten Hours Bill, as Lord John 
Bussell, and several of the members of his Government, 
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WGi’G plcdo'ccl to tlie pririciplG of tliat Bill. It was 
impossible to renew the question in the House that 
Session, and therefore the whole energy of its sup- 
porters was directed to keeping the interest in it alive 
in the country. 

The fall of the Peel Ministry was a source of con- 
siderable satisfaction to Lord Ashley, We append two 
extracts from his Diary, in which he gives, very clearly, 
his estimate of the character and career of the deposed 
Minister; — 

May 18th. — Oa Friday evening Oorn-Law Repeal Bill passed 
third reading. Disraeli made one of his iiivective.s against Peel — 
very pointed and powerful. Though 1 sliould not liavo spoken it 
myself, I am forced to admit the truth of it •, thougli bitter in prin- 
ciple and motive, it is hai'dly exaggerated in imputation. Thi.s 
statesman’s career is without precedent in tlie history of [)oliticians : 
he has begun by opposing, and ended by carrying (not simply sup- 
porting) almost every great (piestion of the day. He lias availed 
himself of the virtues and vices, tlie wisdom and the prejudices, the 
desires and fears, of his friends and adherents ; for them or against 
them, as his purposes required. He denounced ‘ ][)arty ’ that he 
might set up ‘ Peelism,’ led the Tories and followed tlie Whigs, 
holding power by the first and seeking praise in the second. His 
opinions, 1 suspect, have ever been discordant Avith liis conduct. He 
thought with Canning on the Roman Catholic question, but ac([uired 
consecpience, distinction, power, and a party, by heading the re- 
sistance to it. 'When resistance had become troublesome, and raised 
iiapediiiieiits in his way, he changedhi.s front, developed his opinions, 
seduced some of his followers, and browbeat the others. 

He is forced out of office. His whole life is bent to discredit the 
Whigs, and weaken their hold on the helm of power. All the changes 
that could be rung on the bells of Popery, O’Connell, Protestant 
OJrarch, are performed by his friends; he stands by, and, though he 
guards himself ogain.st any precise and indisputable statements, which 
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may rise, gliost-like, out o£ Hansard, lie leaves eveiy one to suppose 
tliat lie shares the sentiments and approves tliepiolicy. Can any one 
doulit tliat he saw and encouraged those notions in the public niiiid, 
hoping and believing that they would restore liim to power '? His 
language to the Scotch deputation, as recorded by Fox ]\Iaulo in the 
Maynoofch debate, would alone be sufficient to prove that assertion ; 
his language in private once to me, as I I'ode with him in the Park, 
that the ciy of ‘Ho Popery’ had become necessary, plainly exhibited 
what was passing through his imagination. I do not doubt, inyself, 
that he had at that time resolved, should he arrive at office, to endow 
hlaynooth ! 

Again, in 1841, had he not conceived — nay, more, devised — the 
plan which he has since propounded 1 Had he not long disliked 
the men by whom he was supported 1 and had he not determined 
to sacrifice them to tlie commendations of his antagonists ? 

Cunning, I fear, has ever ruled him ; he has employed it ardently, 
though awkwai’dly, in the Factory Question; he will employ it, 
should he remain in office, in the matter of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland ! . . . 

June 26th.— Government defeated by a majority of 73! Far 
larger than I had expected. Peel must retire, having reduced Par- 
liament, party, and men’s minds, to the original chaos. Will he 
learn from this result his own miserable want of fore.sight and dis- 
crimination ? Hot one of those whom he had hoped to conciliate, 
not a Whig, or a ‘ Leaguer,’ to whose principles, and for whose 
applause, he had sacrificed his own consistency, voted in his behalf 1 
All the Whigs against him I Cobden against him 1 Bright against 
him 1 Where are his hopes, and Graham’s, di*a\vn from their re- 
sistance to the Ten Honrs Bill 1 

Before proceeding- to describe Lord Asbley’s man- 
ner of occupying* tlie time during which he was out of 
Parliament, a few extracts from his Diary, which have 
been omitted in order not to break the thread of the 
narrative relating to Pactory Legislation, may be gi^'en 
here. 

Eef erring to reverses in ISTew Zealand, in 1845, 
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when Colonel Despnrd was defeated by the Maoris, with 
a loss of 500 killed and wounded, be writes : — 

"We cover the world with our colonies, and yet we have not, or 
practise not, one single healthy principle of colonisation ! This last 
was tlie best imagined of all. Ileligion went hand-in -lia.nd with 
political govei'iiment, aiid we have, nevertheless, fallen sliort of the 
mark. 1 shonhl like to make each colony, so far as possible, a tran- 
script of the mother-couutiy, I would protect and train it unto its 
riper years, and then give it, like a full-grown son, free action and 
ab.solute independence, d’hus Old England would not be ashamed 
when she ‘ spoke with her enemies in the gate.’ . . . 

In Indian affairs Lord Ashley always took a deep 
interest, and day by day, as tlie news arrived, commented 
on the war in wliicli our arms were engaged. 

February 24th,— -Details from India .show a sad loss in. officers 
and .soldiers. Sir Robert Sale killed 1 But we have gained a victory, 
and a just victory, without rapjacity or aggression. Yet, glorious as 
it is, I rejoice as much in the noble pn-oclamatioix of the (lovernor- 
General, as in the triumph itself, Here is, at last, for the first time 
since the days of Nelson, a direct, open, and pious recognition of 
God’s goodness iti giving success to our arms. The order is dated on 
Christmas Day, and closes with these paragra,phs ; — 

• These grateful and heartfelt acknowledgments to the army for 
its services cannot he closed Avithout humbly remembering that our 
thank.s are clue to Him who is the only Giver of all victory, and 
without whose aid tlie battle is not to the strong. 

‘The GoA'ernor-General, therefore, invite.s every British subject 
at this station, to return thanks to Almighty God, this day, at eleven, 
o’clock, for tlu‘. mercies He has so recently vouchsafed us, by assem- 
bling at the Governor-Geuerars tent, -where prayeics and thanks- 
givings will be read by the Governor-General’s chaplain. 

‘By Older of tlie Right Hon. the Governor-General of India. 

‘ F. CuiiRii?, 

‘ Secretary to the Government of India with the 
Governor-- General. ’ 



April I at. — A third great victorv over the Sikhs in India. Giod 
has put honour upon Harcliage, who humbly offei-ed honour to Him, 

April 2nd. — -I trust that Hardinge will not fail through excess of 
magnanimity. His conditions must be severe ; he mu.st demand, 
and see effected, the total dispersion of the Sikh army. The interests 
of civilisation, the only object which has I’eeonciled us to this wav, 
are involved in such a policy. . . 

April 3rd.— Hai'dinge’s despatch (TimeSf April 2nd) containing 
his ultimatum to the Sikh Government is of the noblest ordei* — 
dignity, moderation, justice, good feeling, and sound sense, appear in 
every expression. He has done inestimable service to the character 
of his country. ... I admire nothing more thail the unanimity and 
^nseltish friendship of all the officers ; no jealousy, no self-seeking ; 
the interests of the country predominant. What faithfulness in the 
native troops ! Surely, this speaks well for the equity of our Indian 
Government. . . . ‘ I could have wept,' says the gallant old Gough, 
‘over the carnage in the Sutlej, had I not remembered the deliberate 
cruelty those men had exercised towards the wounded and dying.’ 
Never was Divine retribution more manifest, never justice more 
signal ! This army, stained with years of profligacy and murder of 
kings and ryots, of friends and foes, wantonly invades the British 
Empire, threatening fire, spoliation, and bloodshed, even to the walls 
of Delhi; and, almost in tlje twinkling of an eye, is ‘melted like 
snow in the glance of the Lord.’ . . . These events have seized hold 
of niy imagination; and, thank God, I do feel the .sentiment of 
gratitude and glory very deep in my heart. 

April 6th. — Sunday. A thanksgiving is to he appointed. 
Praised be God for tliis ! Heard yesterday from Peel. ‘We shall 
thus break through a bad principle, which has hitherto prevailed, of 
not returning thanks to God for Indian successes.’ These are his 
words ; I am grateful for them. 

Towards Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord Asliley enter- 
tained feelingts of strong personal friendship. A letter 
from Sir Henry, who was this year created Lord 
Hardinge, bearing itpon the important events just re- 
corded, will be read with interest 
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Sir Henry Heir Hinge to Lord Ashley. 

Simla, May ‘lOth, 1846. 

j\lY DKAU Ashley,— I am very much obliged to you for your 
letter. Tlicre is ho man’s approbation I value more than your own, 
proceeding from a friend who has proved the sincerity of bis prin- 
ciples l.)y his actions. 

It has been a source of great consolation to me, in the midst of 
the turmoil of the camj), that the war into which I was so reluct- 
antly forced, is admitted by all to have been a just war, and that no 
efforts were omitted to avert it. A righteous cause is the best pro- 
pitiation for tlie aid of the Great Disposer of all events. 

This overgrown Ernpii-e requires consolidation and peace. We 
have the protection of the whole, as the paramount Power, with the 
resources of one-lialf only of the soil ; and I should have been very 
glad indeed, as the most prudent policy at the present time, to have 
kept the Sikh nation as the advanced guard on our north-west 
frontier, opposing a Hindoo Government to the Mohammedans and 
Afghans, on this the most vulnerable point of our Empire, 

I have strengthened our own frontier by annexing a valuable 
portion of the Punjab to the British Empire. I have established a 
Eajpoot Principality of the Hills as a counterpoise to the Sikhs in 
the Plains. I have disbanded their mutinous army and deprived 
it of 256 pieces of artillery; one and a quarter million has been 
exacted for the war expemses, and the Sikh power, curtailed of more 
than one-third of its territories, now only exists by the aid of the 
British garrison occupying Lahore. 

I could not have annexed a very difficult country, larger than 
England in extent, Avith 15,000 infantry, including 3,200 British 
infantry, in February hist. But if the experiment of re-establishing 
a Sikh Government should fail, we must annex the whole, even up 
to Heshawnr. It is too early to say whether the experiment will fail 
or succeed. It -was impossible to have done more for want of means. 
What has been done has been accomplished in sixty days, and whilst 
it lasted, I hardly ever recollect severer fighting. 

Our countiwmen are noble fellows, and these Sikhs, drilled by 
French officers, are undoubtedly the most warlike race to which we 
have been oppo.sed in 'the East. 
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Jocelyn ia a most satisfactory Secretary to have to deal vitli. He 
comes to the point, and is very clear, and the Board of Control will 
sutler a severe loss whenever he I’etires. 

Conceive what an army this is to move. I had 15,000 infantry 
at Lahore, and, in camp-followers, &e., 100,000 months to feed daily. 
The Sikh army, having no difficulties of caste, are I'ough and ready, 
and 1 long to enlist 10,000, hut then, we shall not find them so docile 
and faithful as our Hindoostanees. 

Ever, my dear Ashley, 

Yours very sincerely, 

II. Haiidinge. 

A cliarge, if charge it may he called, was brought 
against Lord Ashley very frequently, and at various 
periods of his life, that he took a gloomy view" of 
things, and was too apt to look upon the dark side 
of every prospect. He refers to this in the following 
entry: — 

Jan. 19th. — Yesterday Elliott* gave us, as he always does, 
blessed be the man, a most pious and excellent sermon — he touched 
the signs of the times, and took, first, the good si,gns, I'eserving 
the bad ones for a second discourse. He spoke of those who {and 
therein, probably, with a glance at me) ever saw what was dark, 
and never what was bright on the far horizon. Well, it is true. 
Evil is more powerful and lasting than good i evil is natural, good is un- 
natural ; evil requires nothing but man as he is, good must find the soil 
prepared by the grace of God. It is far more difficult, in a period of 
specious tranquillity, to alarm than to soothe, to rouse, than to lull, 
mankind. For one who is active to avert a distant peril, I will find 
a hundred who repose in present security. The prayer is as ne(idful 
for nations as for men, ‘So teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.’ 


Eev. H. V. Elliott, of St. Mary’s, Brighton. 
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It was not always that lie entertained these gloomy 
views, as an entry on another page testifies : — 

Wil)ierfi)j'ce Avas miicli harassed by letters and interviews on 
cases of conscience; he was selected as the spiritual adviser of many 
IDarfcics. Ko one holds such a place in the pi’esent day ; and we may 
draw, from this fact, the pleasing infei’ence that the number of good, 
and pious, and cpialified men is veiy greatly itrcreased, The revival 
of religion and activ'ity among the cleigy lias furnished, to nearly all 
Avho may desire it, the means of s{)iritual edilication and su})port ; a 
true counsellor may be found nigh at hand in a thousand localities. 

Ko sooner was Lord Ashley “oat of Parliament” 
than he entered on a campaign to which he had long 
looked forward, whenever he should have the leisure to 
undertake it. That campaign was a visitation of the 
slums of the Metropolis, with a view to assist the work 
of the Sagged Schools, the Loudon City Mission, the 
Labourers’ Friend Society, and other organisations for 
the welfare of the poor, and also, to institute a rigid 
examination into the dwelling-houses of the humblest 
of the working classes. 

Before we follow him in this crusade, we must 
go back a little in order to see what progress had been 
made in the development of the Eagged School system, 
and to speak of the history and operations of the 
London City Mission and also of the Labourers’ Friend 
Society. 

Thankful as Lord Ashley had been to have his 
attention drawn, in 1843, to the Field Lane Eagged 
School, and earnest as were his endeavours to as- 
sist the labourers there, it was clear to him, and 
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to everybody wlio had anything to do with the ])«>or 
of Loudon, that no isolated efforts could affect the 
general condition of the waifs and strays of the i\retro- 
polis. There were thousands of the children of the 
lowest and most ignorant classes springing u]3, “ sturdy 
of growth as weeds in a wheat field, and, like the latter, 
gaining daili' increase of strength at the expense of the 
honest grain.” They swarmed the streets ; tliey gam- 
boled in the gutters ; they haunted the markets in search 
of cast-away food ; they made playgrounds of the open 
spaces ; they lurked under porches of public buildings 
in hot and wet weather ; and the}’ crept into stables or 
under arches for their night’s lodging. They lived as 
the pariah dog lives, and were treated much in the same 
way; everybody exclaimed against tlie nuisance, but 
nobody felt it to be his business to interfere. 

The first practical effort to reach these outcast “ city 
Arabs,” as they were called, was to lure them to the 
Ragged Schools. But these were few and far between, 
and, each having an isolated and independent existence, 
w’'as helpless to grapple with the evil, in any degree com- 
mensurate with the need. 

It became evident, to some Avho were deeply in- 
terested in the matter, that the strength of these organi- 
sations w’oiild be greatly increased by union, and in 
April, 1344, the first steps were taken to in.stituto a 
society which has done an amount of good altogether 
incalculable — the Ragged School Union — with which 
the name of Lord Shaftesbury will always be intimately 
associated. 
k 
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Lord Sliaftesbuiy was scrupulously exact in giving- 
“ honour to whom honour was due,” and would not allow 
himself to he styled the “ Founder ” of a society when 
that honour was due to another. As we have seen, he 
was not the founder of Bagged Schools, nor was he the 
founder of the Bagged School IJnion. 

On the 11th April, 1844, Mr. S. B. Starey, at that 
time a solicitor’s clerk, invited a few Bagged School 
Teachers to meet him at his rooms, No. 17, Amptoii 
Street, Gray’s Inn Boad.‘ Only three responded : 
Messrs. Locke, woollen-draper, Moulton, dealer in 
second-hand tools, and Morrison, a City missionary ; 
an uiiinfluential hand to all appearance, and yet they 
discussed the hardest problem of that day, and came 
very near to a solution when they resolved, “ That to 
give permanence, regularity, and vigour to existing 
Bagged Schools, and to promote the formation of new 
ones throughout the Metropolis, it is advisable to call 
a meeting of superintendents, teachers, and others in- 
terested in these schools, for this purpose.” That was 
the first step towards the foundation of the Bagged 
School Union, and those three unknown men were the 
founders. 

On the 2C)th April, forty superintendents and teachers 
re.sponded to the invitation and met at the St. Giles’s 
Bagged School, held in the loft of a cowshed in Streat- 
ham. Street, Bloomsbury — a neigbourhood known as the 
Bookery of St, Giles’s ; notorious for its filth and fever, 
its riots and immoral revels, its rickety and dirty 
dwellings, and its teeming population of the lowest of 
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tile low. Here this little band of Christian workers 
formed themselves into a Central Committee, and on 
the oth of July they decided that this association of 
teachers should be called "‘ The Eagged School Union.” 
At iirst they were anxious to affiliate themselves to the 
London City Mission, and a formal proposition to that 
effect was made, but it was wdsely declined, as the City 
Mission had, even then, more work in hand tlian it knew 
how to manage. Messrs. Locke and Starey w’ere ap- 
pointed Secretaries, and requested to draw up the rules 
for the regulation of the Union, It was only for a 
comparatively short time, however, that Mr. Starey wai.s 
able to act as Secretary, owing to business demanding 
his removal from London, when Mr. J. <1. (tent waxs 
appointed to fill the vacancy, an office he has retained 
for thirty-five years. IndNovember, six months after 
the Union was originated, Lord Ashlejywas asked to 
give the weight and influence of his name and personal 
assistance to this feeble and somewdiat insignificant 
body of workers, by becoming President of the Union. 
He responded thus : — 

Lord xiahley to Mr. IFiii. Locke. 

Hovernher, 21, 1S4-1. 

Sir, — At tlie instant I had the pleasure of receiving your letter 
I was contemplating a walk to Field Lane, that I might liear what 
progress was making in your admirable undertaking. 

I sliall be happy to aid you to tlie full extent of tny power, hut 
I am disj)o.sed to advise a little deliberation before wc set up a 
Hocie.ty with all the apparatus of a President and Patrons, I shall 
return to London, I hope, on Monday next ; it will then give me 

z- 2 
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pli^asniY.' to see you and hear your report. We may, I think, do 
iiiueli for those poor children. 

God ]je with us ! Your obedient servant, 

-Mil. AVilliam Locke. Ashley. 

From the time that Lord Ashley joined tlie move- 
ment, the Bagged School Union grew in importance and 
usefulness, and for over forty years his love for, and zeal 
in the cause never knew abatement or change. For a 
great portion of this time the Union was under the 
direction and responsibility of a Committee elected at 
each anniversaiy, and of an Executive consisting of 
Sliqftesbmy, President, IFtn. Locke, Hon. Sec., Joseph G. 
Gent, Secretary, whose names appeared in all public 
announcements, and on the certificates obtained by de- 
serving scholars. These are not A^ery common names, 
and yet xve find them standing in similar relative 
positions 200 years ago. 

Charleston and Carolina are names given in honour 
of our Iving Charles II. The city of Charleston, 
stands on a narrow slip of land, bounded on the 
north side by the Cooper Eiver, and on the south sid(‘ 
by the Ashley Biver. The names of tliese magnifi- 
cent streams, which, at their junction, form the harbour 
of Charleston, Avere given in honour of the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury. The greater part of America was at 
that time a Avilderness, and at the disposal of King 
Charles II. By means of a Boyal Charter, tlie King 
gave to the Earl of Shaftesbury and some otliers, 
the ANdiole tract of country between the parallels of 29 
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(leg. and 31 deg. 31 miu. latitude, and iVom the 
Atla.nti(j to the Pacitic. This included an area of aOi'? 
miles from Nortli to South, and of 2,500 miles from 
East to ^Vest. Xow comes the remarlvalde coincidence 
of names. was the most active and aljle of 

tlie eight proprietors, and, bj agreement, undertook to 
frame a constitution for the embryo colonies, suitable to 
the period and the vastness of the territory. Assistance 
was required by him, which he obtained from tlie illus- 
trious Locke. The constitution drawn uj) contained 
120 articles, and in its day was considered a grand 
model ; but, in reducing the theory to practice, mighty 
difficulties intervened. With a view to lessen these 
difficulties, and to facilitate the working of the great 
scheme, the services of a Mr. T. A. Gent were secured. 
This gentleman visited the country, and afterwards 
brought out a volume entitled “A Complete Dis- 
covery of the State of South Carolina,” which seems to 
have been eagerl}^ caught up by the public, as three 
ships were soon sent out filled with emigrants. They 
settled at Oy.ster Point, as the neck of land was called, 
at the junction of Ashley and Cooper liivers. On this 
spot they built a village which grew into a town, and, 
at length, developed, into one of the strongest cities — so 
strong as to seem to be impregnable. 

Such were the labours of Shaftesbury, Locke, and 
Gent 200 years ago ^ and, in another sense, such were 
the labours of Shaftesbury, Locke, and Gent in recent 
times; but “ the labours of the latter trio have been 
to reclaim the moral wilderness, to purify and cultivate 
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tlie moral wastes, and to set np spiritual fortresses that 
shall be unassailable hy the great enemy.” "•' 

The years 1844-6 were memorable in the life of Lord 
Ashley if only on the ground that they saw him pub- 
licly espousing the cause of poor ragged children and 
organising fresh efforts in their behalf. The years were 
memorable in the history of the Metropolis, for they 
saw the commencement of a series of philanthropic 
labours which were, in some measure, to improve the 
condition of the outcast poor, to check the existing evils, 
and to avert the calamities which many feared. When 
Dr. Arnold considered the state of society about this 
time, he said -. — “ It haunts me, I may almost say, night 
and day. It fills me with astonishment to see anti- 
slavery and missionary societies so busy with the ends 
of the earth, and yet all the worst evils of slavery and 
of heathenism are existing among ourselves. But no 
man seems so gifted, or to speak more proper]}'-, so en- 
dowed by Grod with the spirit of wisdom, as to read this 
fearful riddle truly ; which, most Sphinx-like, if not 
truly read, will most surely be the destruction of us 
all.”t 

Lord Ashley had the spirit of wisdom to read 
that fearful riddle truly,” He heard, as he believed, 
the voice of God speaking directly to him, and he 
went forward heart and soul into Eagged-School 
work. 

A few extracts from the Diary on the subject of 

* Bagged School Enion Magazine. 
t Stauley’s “ Life of Arnolh” 
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Ragged Scliools will show the progress of his tlioiight 
and action ill their behalf 

Nov, 27th, 1845.- — Last night Broadwell Infant Ragged Sc-hool : 
very liumhle, but very useful ; well received. . . . Many Dissenters ; 
but it is liigh time to be thinking where we agree, not where we diiier. 
Tens of thousands of untaught heathens in the heart of a Christian 
Metropolis cry aloud to God for vengeance. 

Dec. 11th. — Just come back from a tea-ineeting in.Turston Street 
Sunday School, given to the I’agged, half-starved, neglected children 
of the locality — a sight to thank God for ! a sight to pray Him to ])pr- 
petuiite and extend ! 

I conceive I am acting in the spirit of the Bible and the spirit of 
the Church of England. I conceive that I am proving myself a true 
son of the Church in which I was baptised, and in wliich, liy God’s 
blessing, I will die. I am violating none of her laws, }.)reeepts, 
principles, or prayers ; none. But, if the conduct I pursue be at 
variance with the doctrines and requirements of the Established 
Church, T shall prefer to renounce communion with the Church 
to abandoning those wretched infants of oppression, infidelity, and 
crime. 

March 19th, 1846. — Last night tea party at Jurston Btreet 
Ragged School ; in the Chair. A wondrous company on the plat- 
form; these things are now becoming ‘ flishioiiabie.’ Humanity will 
.soon he considered ‘elegant,’ ‘genteel,’ &c. &e. Bishop of Norwich 
came;* a kind-hearted man, who goes, as he says, wherever he sees 
my name. (Strange as it was to see a Bishop in the middle of a 
Dissenting school, suiTounded by Dissenters, and supporting their 
efforts, yet it was w^ell and usefully done. 

During the long period of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Presideuc}" of the Ragged School Union he was always 
in the Chair, at the annual meetings. But this was 
the least part of his work. ' Much of the success 

* Dr. Stanley, father of the Dean of Westminster. He was the only 
Bishop who was ever seen on Ragged School platforms. AH the others 
were, at tliat time, fearful of meetir^ Nonconformists, 
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oftlic Biig'o-ed Scliool movement was due to the puhlie 
ineetiiig's which were held ill a great niirahc'r of 
ehurclievS and chapels and halls in London a,nd in 
tlie large towns. At these meetings Lord Asliley 
took tlio Cliair on innumerable occasions, and in short, 
pithy addresses set forth the claims of the poor. More 
important still were the quarterly meetings of dele- 
gates from the Metropolitan Bagged Schools, at which 
he always presided, when every conceivable topic that 
could assist the teachers in practically carrying on the 
w-ork was discussed, new plans were formed, and pro- 
gress was reported. A merely cursory glance through, 
the 30 volumes of the Hanged School U/iion Magazine 
and Quarterly Uecords will give some idea of the stu- 
pendous amount of work undertaken by him in tliis 
movement, but even a close study of those volumes will 
not give a full conception of what he wrought. For 
many years the ragged children of London were rarely 
out of his thoughts waking or sleeping ; he visited them 
ill their wuntched homes, he saw them at their daily 
work, he sat beside them in their schools, he let them 
come to his house to tell him their troubles ; he pleaded 
for them in religious and political assemblies ; lie carried 
their cause into the House of Commons and into the 
House of Lords ; he interested the whole country in 
their wmlfare, and, as we shall see, he achieved wonderful 
results in their behalf. 

The London City Mission had been established 
by David Nasmith, who had already set on foot simi- 
lar institutions in Glasgow, Dublin, New York, and 
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elsewliere. It was in a room of liis little house in 
Canning Terrace, on the bank of the Eegent’s Canal, 
on May 10, 1835, that he met two of his friencls by 
appointment, and the. story of their interview is recorded 
by him in these simple words ; ‘‘ After prayer we 
three founded the London City Mission, adopted our 
constitution, assigned offices to each other, and after 
laying the infant mission before the Loi’d, desiring that 
He would nurse and bless it, and make it a blessing 
to tens of thousands, we adjourned.” 

Such was the origin of one of the most admirable 
and valuable institutions of our time, and one that has 
been the ineaiis of conveying temporal and spiritual 
good to untold myriads. 

Although Lord Ashley’s name appears for the first 
time on the records of that Society towards the end of 
1845, lie had, immediately after his discovery of the 
existence of Eagged Schools, been in communication 
with it, and henceforth, in all his labours on behalf of 
the poor, he Avas to be indebted to the aid of the 
London City Mission, as it, in turn, Avas to be indebted 
to him. 

How best to improve the condition of the labouring 
])opulation of the country, Avas a question Avhich he had 
long been revolving in his mind and which had demanded 
a large share of his energies. While recognising the 
value of every agency for bringing about the physical 
and moral ele\mtion of the people, he was more and 
more convinced, as his knowledge and experience of 
their actual state increased, that it was utterly futile to 
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<>Fth (3 Ragged School movement was duo to ih(‘ ])u])li(^ 
meetings which were held in a groat nuinhin' oi 
cliurclies and chapels and halls in Jjoiidon and in 
tlie large towns. At these meetings Lord y\shiev 
took the Chair on innuniei’ahle occasions, and in sliori, 
pithy addresses set forth the claims of tlio poor. Moi-i' 
important still were the <piarterly nieoiings of doh'- 
gates from the Metropolitan Ragged Schools, at whioh 
he always presided, when every conceivahle toj)ic that 
could assist the teachers in practically carrying on tin* 
work wms discussed, new plans W''ere formed, and pro- 
gress was reported. A merely cursory ghmco thnnigh 
the 30 volumes of the liaugid School (hiion Magjttzhu' 
and (Quarterly Records will give some idea of tlm stu- 
pendous amount of work undertaken l)y him in this 
movement, but even a close study of those volunu's will 
not give a full conception of what he wrouglit. Cor 
many years the ragged children of Loudon wcu’t* rarely 
out of his thoughts waking or sleeping ; In^ visiled them 
in their wretched homes, he saav th(*m at tlu'ir daily 
work, he sat beside them in tlieir schools, he h>t th(‘m 
come to his house to toll him their tn>uh!<‘S ; he ph‘ad('d 
for them in religious and political assomhli{‘s ; he (iarri(*d, 
their cause into the House of Commons and inio tlu^ 
.House of Lords; he interested the whole country in 
their welfare, and, as wo shall see, he achieved w<m<lerrul 
results in their behalf. 

The London City Mission liad been (‘stahlisln'd 
h}’' David Nasmith, who had already set on foot simi- 
lar institutions in Glasgow, Dublin, Now York, and 
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e]sc^\v]lere. It was in a room o£ liis little house in 
Canuing Terrace, on the bank of the Regent’s Canal, 
on May 16, 1835, that he met two of his friends by 
appointment, and the story of their interview is recorded 
by him in these simple words : “ xlfter prayer we 
throe founded the London City Mission, adopted our 
constitution, assigned offices to each other, and after 
laying the infant mission before the Lord, desiring that 
He would nurse and bless it, and make it a blessing 
to tens of thousands, we adjourned.” 

Such wnis the origin of one of the most admirable 
and valuable institutions of our time, and one that has 
been the means of conveying temporal and spiritual 
good to untold myriads. 

Although Lord Ashley’s name appears for the first 
time on the records of that Society towards the end of 
1845, he had, immediately after his discovery of the 
existence of Ragged Schools, been in communication 
with it, and henceforth, in all his labours on behalf of 
the poor, he. was to be indebted to the aid of the 
London City Mission, as it, in turn, was to be indebted 
to him. 

How best to improve the condition of the labouring 
population of the country, was a question which he had 
long been revolving in his mind and which had demanded 
a large share of his energies. While recognising the 
value of every agency for bringing about the physical 
and moral elevation of the people, he was more and 
more convinced, as his knowledge and experience of 
their actual state increased, that it was utterly futile to 
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attempt to educate and raise the masses unless at, tiu' 
same time they were provided with decent honx'S. 

Already he had stood forth as the pioiuH'r of the 
great question which, in after years, was to l)e<‘oino so 
conspicuous a feature of his labours — the .Housing of 
the Poor. 

In 1S42 lie liad assisted in founding wlmt was tiien 
known as the ‘'Labourers’ Ifriend Society,” but was 
afterwards named the “Society for Improving tlie Oon- 
ditioii of the Labouring Classes,” the object of which 
was, not to accommodate the people on, a largo scale — 
such an undertaking would have been far b(‘yond the 
power of a simple Committi^e — but to ventilate the whoh^ 
question, and to keep in view tin; (U'ection of Mo(hd 
Dwellings for all the varieties and grades ol‘ indusirial 
life, and to show, in the buildings it would rais{\ what 
was necessary fur the comfort and health and ihuamey 
of the inmates, and also the low(.'st cost a,t which tlu' 
structures could be provided and the rents inqiosed, con- 
sistently with a moderate though fair return of ini^ma'st 
on the capital expcmded. It had also ainither object in 
view • it wished to prove that in such amelioration “ the 
moral were alniost equal to the jihysical l.RUudits ; and 
that, although numbers would decline or abuse tin* boon 
extended to them, many would accept it joyfully and 
turn it to good account.” * 

At Hrst, Lord Ashley met with scant sncc(‘ss in bis 
labours in this direction, but once having put liis hand 
to the plough, he was not the man to look hack, a.du,^ 
Article by Lord Sliafteabury in Mndeewth Cmiury, xiv.. p. blM', 
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time had not yet come for him to make any great 
public stir in the matter, but meanwhile he never lost 
an opportunity, of advocating the need of better dwell- 
ings for the poor. 

In 1844 the first public meeting of tlie Society for 
the Improvement of the Labouring Classes was held at 
Willis’s Eooms, and an influential company supported 
Lord xkshley in the chair. He vigorousl}'- exposed the 
lamentable state of affairs, in regard to the shameful 
dwellings in which the poor were compelled to live, and 
urged that if the Society thus inaugurated, only did the 
work that lay before it, it might, by strong representa- 
tions to the Grovernment, produce most beneficial results. 
“Unite all your efforts,” he said, “for this one great 
object ; give it a fair trial ; be not discouraged by argu- 
ments, however specious, and failure is impossible. Soon 
you will see dawn, great moral, social, and political bless- 
ings for those who are the noblest material God ever gave 
a nation — the working classes of this country.” 

This appeal went far and wide, and one of the first 
to respond to it was the Prince Uonsort, who, in the 
following July, was graciously pleased to accept the 
office of President of the Society. 

Now the time had come when, owing to the cessa- 
tion of his Parliamentary duties, Lord Ashley had that 
leisure for labour which he had long coveted, and, as we 
have said, he determined to devote it to visiting the 
homes and haunts of the poor in the Metropolis. He 
chose for his companions a medical man, and one of the 
missionaries of the London Gity Mission. 
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There were two objects he had speciaJly in \'iew in 
the perainbulations he was about to niidertakt' ; lirst, io 
explore tlie iiiiknown parts of London and t(» S('t‘ {or 
liiinself the lanes and alleys, and more parl ieukuiy <he 
houses, in which the poorest of the poor and the low(‘st 
of the low dwelt; and next, to bring hinis('ir into p(‘r- 
sonal contact with the people, so that he might better 
understand their thoughts and habits, and qualify him- 
self to grapple with their need. 

Such a mission needed no oixlinary nian, and Lord 
Ashley brought to it no ordinary gifts, l^et any one who 
thinks it an easy task to win the confidence of the poor 
and the outcast ; to speak words to them that shiill draw 
out their real thoughts and feelings ; to s{‘ek to benefit 
without patronising ; to give c<>imsel without [jneicli- 
iiig’; to preserve his own dignity amid tin' roiigli and 
lawless, without placing any harrier t.o mutual a p[>roacdi ; 
withal, to enter the abodes of iiltb. and wr(>tch('dnesH, 
where every sense sickens, and yet to ap}.a'ar at bonus 
and at ease ; let any one try the exp(u-imenl;, and then- -■ 
and not till then — the dilHculty will be apparent.. 

Lord Ashley could do all this as lew other jjnm 
could. Ho saw in. the miserable creatures Ix'fore him, 
not thieves and vagahomls and repruhati'S, hut m(')i with 
immortal souls that might be saved, and with huma,n 
lives that might be redeemed from tln.'ir corruption. In 
the woman with, unkempt hair and tatteivd garments, 
he saw, not the abandoned harlot, but the ‘‘ wonuiii 
that was a sinner,’' who might yet be brought to tlu' 
feet of Him who would say to her, in the tenderest 
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of nil human accents, “ Gro, and sin no more.” But the 
■whole heart of Lord Ashley went out to little children ; 
he grieved over their past neglect, their present lack of 
opportunity ; and he yearned over their future. It is 
no exaggeration to say that, in the whole course of his 
life, he hardly ever jxassed a ragged child in the street 
without the desire to stop and talk to it. Morning, 
noon, and night, the welfare of the uncared-for and the 
unthought-of children weighed upon his heart, and he 
looked upon any day as lost in which he did not do 
something, however little it might be, to make the 
weariness of their lives less weary and their sadness 
less sad. The words of the Master were ever ringing in 
his ears — “ Feed My lambs.” 

lie jjossessed, in perfection, the art of speaking to 
children, and few men ever spoke to them with greater 
eilect ; not because he was a “ lord,” nor because he 
brought sensible benefits wherever he went, but because 
he could lay hold of the heart of a child, and soothe 
it with gentle words, and because the accent, the tone, 
the smile, the whole bearing of the man, impressed even 
little children with the fact that he was intensely in 
earnest. No man ever received greater encouragement 
from visible results. Year after year he had seen the 
law of kindness produce the most wonderful effects 
on the minds of the wildest, the rawest, the most 
ungovernable children often he had seen the heart 
melted, for the first time,, by the language of sympathy 
and of love ; often his voice had been like the voice 
of God speaking to the heart of a child. It was 
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always tliroiigli the children that he hoped i;o win tlui 
parents. As the shepherd, with refractory slu'ep, will 
carry the lambs into the fold, certain thatevcaitually th(i 
sheep will follow, so his efforts were mainly dir<'<;{(Hl to 
reaching the children and to putting them in plac(‘s 
of safety, as the surest means of alluring tlu'ir J)a,renl^s 
thither. Wherever Lord Ashley went, during thes(' 
perambulations, the people clustered round him in groups, 
and received him with respect. And it may be I’cmuirked 
here that, throughout his life, although he went freely 
among vagrants, paupers, harlots, drunkards, thieves 
and criminals of all kinds, the refuse of society, ho 
never, on any one occasion, or in any eircuinstanc(>, 
received an insult. Everywhere the people w(‘re 
grateful to liim for the interest ho took in th(‘ir con- 
dition, and, in the large majority of cases, {•uiswer(al 
freely the questions lie put to them. 

Bad as he had expected to find certain ({uarters uf 
the Metropolis, the actual state of things was a, tlmnsand- 
fold worse than he had conceived 2 )ossiblo. Ho found, 
in some cases, hundreds of hnman beings-- -ccpuil to the 
population of a whole village — compressed and hiddem 
in a doz(3n small and wretched houses packed in a, <‘ourt, 
the houses and court occupying less than the an-a, of a. 
good-sized harn, or a village church, or a inodi'ratu-sizcd 
emigrant ship. He saw how the people became liable 
to disease ; why contagious maladies were not only bred 
and extended, but likewise why they clung to theses 
places. He saw how utterly impossible it was for 
the physician to minister in them with any degree of 
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satisfaction or success, for everywhere the drainage was 
bad, the ventilation worse, and the light of heaven 
almost excluded. He saw, too, that nature was at- 
tempting to do her part towards that whicli sanitary 
reformers recommended : she was attempting to reduce 
the number of inhabitants, by commissioning fever, 
scrofula, and other diseases, to slay them. 

One of the things that appears to have struck 
him with great force, and to have strongly laid hold 
of his imagination, was the terrible injustice involved 
in the want of sufficient accommodation. He found 
that in a large number of instances, it was not ex- 
treme poverty that had driven the inhabitants into 
these dreadful dens — as they were earning what, with 
proper management, might be called a decent living — 
but the exorbitant prices charged for accommodation. 
There were few house-rents so' extravagantly high as 
those paid by the veriest outcasts of our streets. The 
tenant of a mansion paid a lower nightly rent, in pro- 
portion to the space he occupied, and the cubic feet of 
air he breathed, than did the miserable urchin who spent 
his two or three pence for permission to stow himself 
under a bed of a low lodging-house filled to suffocation 
by the most abandoned of all ages — one of the twenty 
or thirty inmates of a space not large enough for the 
accommodation of more than two or three. 

It was necessary to the purpose Lord Ashley had 
in view, that publicity should be given to this state 
of things; and on the 22nd of May we find him at 
a meeting of the “ Society for Improving the Condition 
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o£ the "Working Classes;” held at the Ilaiiovi'v S(jna,re 
Rooms, bringing the subject before an inllneniial 
audience as vividly as it could be brought. “ J do not,’ 
he said, “speak merely from book ; 1 do noi. sjx^ak 
merely from the accounts that have be('n givi'u hk' ; 
beeunse I have, not only in past years, but during iho 
present year (having, from certain circumslances, rathc'r 
more leisure than I foi'inerly had) devoted a v(‘ry (!on- 
siderable number of hours, day by day, to going over 
some of the worst localities in various parts of this great 
Metropolis.” He startled his audience by some of the 
revelations he made, of rooms “ so foul and so daik that 
they “were exposed to every pliysical mischief that can 
beset the human frame” — so foultluit when a, ]»liysician, 
habituated to enter such places, visited tlmm, lu3 wa.s 
obliged to write bis prescrijition out, side tlie door ; of 
courts and alleys thronged with a dense and most im- 
moral population of every caste and grade oj' cbaractcu', 
but almost every one of them defiled by per[)t!tual habits 
of intoxication, and living amid riot and blasplumiy, 
noise, tumult, and indecency. 

It was not enough, however, to state the (ndl ; ae.iivc* 
practical steps must he taken to meet it, and Lord Ashley 
announced that it was the intention of th(3 Soch'ty, if 
funds were forthcoming, to erect in the li(‘art of th(‘ 
parish of St. Giles’s a Model Lodging-House — a house 
where a young man coming up from the eoimtiy For tln^ 
first time, or others who wished to live in a place wluu-e 
some, at least, of the decencies of life were C)hserved, 
might find a place of retirement and shelter at a 




Lodging-Honse system, whicli has now sprung up in 
tile neiglibourlioods once occupied by reeking courts 
and alleys. 


ISTot by lip only, but by pen also, Lord Ashley 
turned to good account the results of liis perambula- 
tions. In the Quarterly l^evieiD for December, there 
appeared a startlingly graphic article from liis pen, on 
“ Eagged Schools,'’ in which he gave the results of his 
own observations of the habits of the clientele of those t 

schools, founded upon his recent visitations. He says : — r 

It is a curious race of beings that these philanthropists have I 

taken in hand. Every one who walks the streets of the IMetropolis I 

must daily observe several members of the tribe — bold, and pert, and [ 

dirty as London sparrows, but pale, feeble, and sadly inferior to theni 
in plumpness of outlme. Their business, or pretended businesK, 
seems to vary with the locality. At the West End they deal in 
lucifer matches, audaciously beg, or tell a touching tale of woe. Pass 
on to the central parts of the town, to Holborn or the Strand, and 
the regions adjacent to them, and you will there find the number.s 
greatly increased ; a few are pui’suing the avocations above mentioned 
of their more Corinthian fellows ; many are spanning the guttei-s 
with their legs, and dabbling with earnestness in the latest accumula- | 

tion of nastiness ; while others, in squalid and half-naked groups, is 

squat at the entrances of the narrow, fetid courts and alleys that lie i 

concealed behind the deceptive frontages of our larger thoroughfares. I 

Whitechapel and Spitallields teem with them like an ants’ nest; luit I 

it is in Lambeth and in Westminster that we find the most llagraiit r 

traces of their swarming activity. There the foul and dismal pas- ii 

sages are thronged with children of both sexes, and of every age from I 

three to thirteen. I’hongh wan and haggai’d, they are siiigulai-Jy s 

vivacious, and engaged in every sort of occupation but that which i 

would be beneiicial tb themseh^es and creditable to the neighbour- i 

hood. Their appearance is wild; the matted hair, the disgusting i 

Hlth that renders necessary a closer inspection before the flesii can be i 

. I 
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dificeinied between the lUgs wliicli hang about it ; and idle l);o‘bariau 
tVeedom from all superintendence and restraint, lill tiu; mind nl; a, 
iiovice in these things with perplexity and dismay. Vi.sii. th<>s(i 
regions in the summer, and you are oveiwlielnuMl by the exiiala,- 
tions ; vi.sit them in tlie Avinter, and you are shockiid by the sjteehieb' 
of hundred.s shivering in apj)arel that Avould b(i scanty in the tr()pi(vs; 
many are all Imt naked; tho.se that aro^ clothed a,i‘e groi.i'stjue ; tlie 
trousers, Avluire they liavo them, seldom pass the kmu! ; the i.a,il-(!eai.s 
very frequently trail below the heels. In this gui.se they run about 
the .sti’eets, and line the banks of the river at low Wida'r, seeking 
coals, sticks, corks, for nothing comes amiss as tr('asure-trov(‘ ; 
screams of delight bunst occasionally from the crowds, and leave the 
passer-by, if he be in a contemplative mood, to wonder and to rejoict'. 
that moral and physical degradation have not yet hrolcen every 
spring of their yoAitliful energies. 

Of these nondescripts lie is tempted to liavc' ec(‘,en- 
tric doubts. They look not like tlui inlmbitiints o’ th(^ 
earth, and yet are oiTt,” and so he ])roceeds to iiivi^sti- 
gate their natural history, their liauuts, tludr luihits, 
their idio.syncrasy, their points of resemblanci^ to the 
rest of mankind, and the part they sustain in tlu' gr(^at 
purpose of creation. This brings him, lirst, to their 
dwellings ; — 

Many a weary and pestilential searcli, and many a, sick head- 
ache, Avill prove to the disgusted inquirer that a large propori.inu of 
those who dwell in the capital of the British Em])ire, are era, aimed 
into regions of filth and darkness, the ancient hut not solitary nsgn 
ol newte and toads. Hero are the receptacles of the species we inves- 
tigate ; liere tlioy are spawned, and here they jmrish ! (Jan their stabi 
he a matter of wonder? We have penetrated alleys tm’uiiuatiug in 
:i nd-de-sac, long and narrow like a tobacco-pipe, wlmre air a, ml sun- 
shine were never known. On one side ro.so walls smuu'al Ibet in 
height, blackened with damp and slime ; on the other side stood the 
dwellings, still more revolting, while the breadth of the wet and 
bestrewed passage would by no means allow u.s the full expansion ol' 
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our arms. "We have waited at the entrance of another of similar 
character and dimensions, but forbidden, by the force and pungency 
of the odours, to examine its recesses. The novelty of a visit from 
persons clad like gentlemen, gave the hope that we were olticials ; 
and several women, haggard, rough, and exasperated, surrounded u.s 
at once, imploring us to order the removal of the .tilth which had 
poisoned their tenements, and to grant them a supply of water, from 
which they had been debarred during many days. Pass to another 
district ; you may think it less confined, but there you will see 
flowing before each hovel, and within a few feet of it, a broad, black, 
uncovered drain, exhaling at every point the most unwholesome 
vapours. If there be not a drain, there is a stagnant pool ; touch 
either with your stick, and the mephitic mass will yield up its 
poisonous gas like the coruscations of soda-water. 

He draws a melanclioly picture of cliildren sitting in 
these depositories of death, in a silence broken only by 
an irritated scold or a pugnacious drunkard, their dis- 
coloured bices and shrivelled forms recalling the living 
skeletons of the Pontine Marshes. Hor are the interiors 
more inviting : — 

The interior of the dwellings is in strict keeping ; the smaller 
space of the a]:)artments increasing, of course, the evils that prevail 
without — clamp, darkness, dirt, and foul air. Many are wholly 
destitute of furniture ; many contahi nothing exce].)t a talfle and a 
chair; some few have a common bed iov all ayes and hath sexes; 
but a large proportion of the denizens of those I’egions lie on a heap 
of rags more nasty than the floor itself. Happy is the faioily that 
can boast of a single i-oom to itself, and in that room a dry comer. 

These people, although all may not admit the 
necessity, have a conviction that they must live; and 
Lord Ashley proceeds to describe their modes and habits 
of life, their business and amusements. And tlien, 
diaving thoroughly aroused intense interest in the waifs 
I .2 
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and straj^s of London, lie plunges into a dt!Scription ol; 
wliat Lagged Scliools are doing to meet the need oi 
these neglected creatures ; — 

Ladies and gentlemen who walk in purph; and diu'. linen, and 
fare sumptuously every day, can form no iutapiatci id<‘ia, of ilie jiaiii 
and the toil which the founders and conductors of these seltools have 
Joyfully sustained in their simple and fervent ))iety. Sunvndnring 
nearly the whole of the Sabbath, their only day of rfisi., :uid often, 
after many hours of toil, giving, besides, an evening in tlu* w(?el<, 
they have plunged into the foulest localities, fetid apartmoiiits, au<l 
harassing duties. We have heard of schoobrooras .so closely packed 
that three lads have sat in the lireplace, one on e:u;h hob, and tln^ 
third in the grate with his head up the chimiuiy ; and friujumit are 
the occasions on which the female t(;achevs have ret\inuM,l to their 
homes, covered with the vermin of tliei]' tatbu’od pupils. Ail tla.s 
they have done, and still do, in tlie g(!muiie spirit of Chri.stian 

charity, without the hope of recompense, of moiuiy, or <jf fauH', i(, 

.staggers at first our belief, but uevertludc^ss it i.s ti'im ; and many a 
Sunday-school teacher, thus poor and zealous, will rise up in Judg- 
ment with lazy ecclesia, sties, boi.sterou.s secfc!irian.s, and .self-see-king 
statesmen. 

Then, with, that thorough mastery of detail wliich 
di,stirigm.shed all his efforts, he quote.s the statistics of 
crime — a terrible revelation of the state of socitdy in 
those days — and he says : — 

Here is subject-matter enough for the .sentimontal, for .spare 
tears, and wandering sympathie.s ! Those who, amidst the enjoy- 
ments of existence, seek the luxury of woe in a poem or n, vmiiance 
may learn that the realities of life are more touching thuu (iction ; 
and the practical alleviation of sorrow, quite a.s delightful u,s tlu* 
h!q)])y conclusion of a novel. 

He narrates some of the successes of those who liavc 
engaged in tlie work of rescue, and conclud(3s ; — 
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We are often met with the interrogatory — ‘ What will you do 
with these children when you have educated them ? ’ A reply may 
partly be found in the statements already given ; but question for 
question — ‘What will you do with them if you neglect to educate 
them?’ They are not soap-bubbles, or peach-blossoms — tilings that 
can be puffed away by the breath of a suckling • they are the seeds 
of future generations ; and the wheat or tares will predominate, as 
Christian principle or ignorant selfishness shall, hereafter, govern 
our conduct. We must cease, if we would be safe, to trust in measures 
of coercion and chastisement for our juvenile vagrants ; they are not 
too many to be educated as infants ; they are far too many to be 
punished as adults. We must entertain higher thoughts for them 
and for England, and, with a just appreciation of their rights and our 
own duties, not only help them, by God’s blessing, from these depths 
of degradation, but raise them to a level on which they may run the 
course that is set before them, as citizens of the British Empire, and 
heirs of a glorious immortality. 

This admirable article was the means of giving a 
great impetus to Eagged School work. It was the talk 
of the town ; people ran wild about it ; extracts were 
inserted in all the papers ; and innumerable people made 
applications to he taken to see the Eagged Schools. 

Lord Ashley w^as greatly amused one day at hearing 
two men discussing the article. 

‘‘ I believe it was written by Lord Ashley,” said 

one. 

“ I don’t think so, because his name isn’t mentioned, 
and it isn’t like his style.’’ 

“Those are the very reasons that make me think • 
he wrote it,” w^as the answer. 

A few extracts from his Diary will show how com- 
pletely absorbed Lord Ashley was in the beneficent 
work in which he was engaged : — 
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April 28th.— St. Giles’s. Tlds is my birthday. (am ilii.s day 
4o years old. Praised be the Lord that hath fed mti all my lilb lon,!^^ 
until thi.s day. . . Starting for London, though day bo. I.emptiug 
here, to take Chair at Lagged School as a sort of thankful ollhring 
and ap])ropriate duty. 

May 29th. — Dined yesterday with . . . ThtM'.oiirinsies (d’ lift; 

and ancient friendship demanded it. A splendid di.si)lay ol’ luxury 
and grandeur, yet unsatisfactory. The contiust so grt^at to the phuH's 
where I liave pas.sed so many hoiu'.s lately, that .1 ielt almost uneasy. 
The few pounds, too, that I want, and shall not obtain, for the esta,- 
blishment of Eagged Schools, seeined wa.stdd in evwy dish. .All this 
is very well, according to their wealth and station, now’- and tluiu but 
the cruinb.s wdiich fall from their table are in scanty proportion to 
the number and abundance of their feasts. A greater simplicdty, 
however, even in permitted things, would be more l)enelicial to tint 
poor, to society, and to themselve.s. A life .so led rivets ‘tluj world 
in the heart ; ’ and all the externals of good humour, pious language, 
and occasional charitie.s, &c., he., only ctuvtribute a liollow ami <!(!- 
lusi-ve sanction to that system of tilings which, the individuals, and 
■the world at large, have pre-determined to lie right, lieeause they 
know it to be pleasant. ... 

May 31st. — Whitsunday. Broadlands Day beautihd. 

Lose early, and Aveut out, like. Wilberfoi'ce, to make the held my 
oratory ; but the prayers of the bird.s, and of all animated nal urt', luul 
more, no doubt, of sincerity and los.s of murmuring than luhie. We 
know well wdiat we di.sHko and deplore; but .little do we. know or 
consider for what we ouglit to bo thankful. J. 'wi.sh that eviuy one 
would daily and hourly set before his eyes, and cenh'.ss, hi.s .sin and 
the sin of his people : what we have received and done as individuals 
and as a nation ; what wo have left undone ; what, in the des]i}te of 
God’s long-suflering, wm persist in leaving undone; our hope..s and 
fears; our loves and hates; our enormous wealth, and still rnore 
enormous covetousno,ss ; the cry of the poor, and 'tlu' sensnalify of 
tlie rich ; a,nd then, if thci’e be but the smallest .spark of grac(' in the 
.soul, wo sliall, one and all, excla,iin with Job, ‘ Wherefore 1 ahhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’ 

June ath.— Went to Lambeth on Eagged-School busim^ss ; (!alh;d 
on a poor Irislnvonum wdiose husband had jiust committed suicide ; 
bought, alas ! a 'pledge medal ’ from the widow of a man wdio had 
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hung liiinself in a fit of intoxication ! Took a short walk afterwartls 
in Park with my sweet Mary and the haby ; dear E\'elyii aceoni- 
panied me. May God be praised. Oh, if some Dives would give rae 
two or three Imndred pounds, the price of a picture or a horse, 1 
could set up schools to educate six hundred wretched children ! . . . 

June 12th, — I am now begging for four objects — circulars out 
upon each. God give me, first wisdom, and then success ! Bu.sy 
in founding a Eagged School ; peculiar evils require peculiar remedies. 
The natural history of these singular children cannot be read in any 
page of the natural history of man ; they are things sni generis^ 
nondescripts, unknown or iincai'ed for, yet sharp enough for any 
mischief, and in numbers enough to cause any danger. God 
has made them immortal beings, and no system will receive His 
blessing that does not recognise their equality with ourselves. Alas ! 
alas ! I can set up a school which .shall give education every evening 
to 280 children for £58 a year — hardly more than it costs to prose- 
cute one criminal — and yet I can barely collect the sum ! 

The labours of Lord Ashley were all-consuming. 
His time was so broken to pieces by small details, public 
and private, that if, perchance, be bad a quarter of an 
bonr to spare, be hardly knew what to do with it ; so 
many things offered themselves, that the period was 
exhausted in making the selection. Tor a long time he 
was only able to get through one book, of wLich he 
writes : — 

June 16th. — Have ei'awled by degrees through a very entertaining 
Life, by Tytler, of Sir W. Ealeigh, Energy, genius, speculative anti 
practical knowledge of all kinds, unlimited courage and perseveranct^, 
prornjAitude at every moment, and adaptation to every circumstanc(!. 
What a chequered life ! what an unhappy close ! Indignation and 
contempt towards that despicable reptile of the human race, Janies 1., 
are impotent; but I feel them as though he stood before me. As 
dreams may be urged as an argument in favour of the immortality 
of the soul, so may this sense of injustice, perpetrated whole centuri<!s 
ago, be maintained as a proof of final retribution ! 
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Lord Ashley could not hut think with, some unxic^ly 
of tlie future, and ask himself the (luestiou, wlietlier 
he should ever return to Parliament. ITstd'u] as his 
present labours were, he felt himself; like a. man at. 
sea without a rudder.” He was constantly movin<4' on, 
but not to the point he desired. Ho was coll(‘(d:in^‘ 
Facts, examining evidence, and instituting iinjuiritxs, 
none of which he could turn to account as lie wislual. 
He felt that there was ‘"no attraction or compensation 
in the study of human misery and degradation, except 
in the prospect of abating tliem,’’ and ii.i order to do 
this, he must he back again in Parliament. 

At length the future shaped itself to liim with some 
distinctness, and he wrote — 

June 1st. — I assuBK', if tlio. L(yi-d -will, thiit I sJiall riituvi) M'ry 
speedily to t bo House of Conunous, Wluit, tluui, sliall 1. ilo'l 1 
must throw aside many questions in whicli I t)dc<3 a d(u>p and ft-lowin^if 
interest, because I have neither time nor streufjjtli for them all-- 
Ireland, India, the Colonies. There is no likelihood that I shiill be 
called to official life, and the study of tluuu, tlion^fore, is not- allo- 
j'ether necessary. I have no party nor following, nor should .1 lind 
support anywhere to my peculiar opinions on these heads ; 1 slujuld 
he individualised, and reduced to a single unit. 1 am souK'svhn.!, 
differently situated, however', in respect to my (‘spficial questhms; 
and to them, therefore, I must conlino ‘les restcjs (Vuno voix (jui 
tombe, et d’lnie ardour qui s’eteint.’ 

From these I shall select some three or four, suuh as j may ho]it' 
to compass in either an ccjual, or less, innuber of years; and wluit. a 
blessed thing could I hear the word spoken to Joshua: *Tho,i.urd 
thy God is with thee, whithersoever thou gocst ' ! 

I will take, first, the long-agitated, much-desired, and most bh'sscd 
Ten. Hours Bill ; this, with a Parliamentary effort in behalf of the 
‘ Bagged Children,’ will constitute the work of next S(\SMiou. J will 
then proceed with Church Beform, a reform that shall restore it to 
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tiieschemo of Cranmor, Pddlej, and Latimer, and revive, if possible, 
tlie prmiitive examples ; and the last that I dare to contemplate will 
o[)en a series of exertions to aid, spiritually and physically, the op- 
jjrossed, forsaken, and heathen children described and reported on by 
lay Commission of 1840 — -a vast and foul mass, which our avarice has 
engendered, and our luxurious ignoi’anee overlooks, and increases, 
and pei'petuates. ‘ Who is sufficient for these things?’ Not I alone, 
but any one,' if God be with him. And, now, O God, the Father of 
the forsaken, the help of the weak, the supplier of the needy, who 
hast diffused and proportioned Thy gifts to body and soul, in such 
sort that all may acknowledge and perform the joyous duty of 
mutual service ; who teachest us that love towards the race of man 
is the bond of perfectness, and the imitation of Thy blessed self : 
open our eyes and touch our hearts, that we may see and do, both 
for this world and for that which is to come, the things which belong 
unto our peace. Strengthen me in the work that I have now under- 
taken j give me counsel and wisdom, perseverance, faith, and zeal, 
and in Thine own good time, and according to Thy pleasure, prosper 
the issue. But, O Lord, pour into me a spirit of humility and fear ; 
lot nothing be done in a vain and wicked notion of righteousness and 
luerit, but in devout obedience to Thy will, thankfulness for Thine 
uns]H a kable mercies, and' love to Thine adorable Son, Christ Jesus, 
with a ccnstant and hearty confession of sin and unworthiness, and 
everlasting l ope tlmongh His merits alone, our only Bedeemer and 
Savkmr. 

June 3rd. — Another object I have, hut I can leave the special 
conduct of it to others, because societies are formed and joint-stock 
companies on foot ; slow, it is true, and not very sure, but nevej'the- 
less in action — the health of towns and dwellings, of all phydcal 
qxicstions the most important by far, and exercising a tei-riblc 
influence on things spmifwaZ. 

In religious circles tlrere was an almost restless 
activity ; many important movements were beginning 
to strike root, and, to employ a Scriptural nieta]Dlior, 
often used by Lord Ashley to denote the early 
indications of new life iix religious work, there was 
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“tlie sound of a g'oing in tlie tops oi tlu' iniilbony 
trees.’' 

Never was there a time when religion was broiiglil 
more prominently forward, and pubii<! ])ray{'r mon' 
largely attended. To Loi*d Ashley this did iioi; sng> 
ge.st relaxation of elfort ; on the contra]’}', In* hdi. it 
was an hour in which every one should be up and doing, 
and he himself came forward more than ever into tln^ 
forefront of the battle. In speaking of the religions 
aspect of the times at the meeting of the Pastoral Ai<l 
Society, he said: ‘‘ Certain it is that wherever there is Jin 
advance towards God, there is always a proportionate, 
perhaps a greater, advance towards evil, siudi is the 
activity of the Wicked One; and you will nevcu Ix' :ibU^ 
to ascertain until the day of conflict and d(>.cisioii shall 
have arrived, on which side is the prepo,nderanc(‘. ol‘ 
power. Our exertions, therefore, arei mow than (‘ver 
needed,” It wfis in this year that Jjord Ashley been me 
officially connected with the British and Foreign Bil)le 
Society as Vice-Ih‘csideixt~~"tluit Society which, in his 
youth, he had been taught to regard as revolutionary, 
and as undermining the foundations of Church and 
State ! A few years later he became its Pr(>sid(mt, and, 
until the close of his life, he never ceased to tjila> the 
deepest interest in its operations. 

Two other movements, of which more will huAX' to 
he said hereafter, are referred to for tlie lirst time' in 
his Diaries, in this year. 

Feb. 28th.— Night before last took chair at ‘ Yoimg Clivi.s- 
tian Association.’ Four hundred persons to tea, a very .strilcing 
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scene — young sliopmen, with their motherfs and .sisters, attending 
really in a religious spirit. Last night preside.cl in Covent Garden 
Ifheatro at Anniversary of Metropolitan Drapers’ Association for 
eai’ly closing of shop.s. Both these Societie,s have their oiigin in the 
Ten Hours movement. 

The death of Bishop Alexander of Jerusalem, had 
been a terrible blow to the friends of the enterprise 
lie inaugurated. Tie seemed to have been a man with 
the special gifts and graces essential to' the trust 
reposed in him. His own zeal helped to keep alive the 
zeal of those who, full of hope for Israel, lived in an- 
ticipation that the hour for their restoration to their 
own land would speedily arrive. The death of the 
Bishop, cut off in the midst of his labours, when 
engaged in his first episcopal visitation of the darkened 
kingdom of Egypt, threw a gloom over these hopes, 
which, as the years rolled on, were never again revived 
in the same intensity. 

According to the terms of the arrangement made on 
the foundation of the hishopric, it was now the turn of 
the King of Prussia to appoint a successor to the See 
of Jerusalem. Tie selected Br. Grohat, of the Church 
Missionary Society, a German by nationality, who was 
duly appointed, and retained his episcopate for thirty- 
three years. He was a man of high character and 
principle — an. excellent man in every respect. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he was not without enemies, and, 
prior to his consecration, Lord Ashley had to defend 
him from some odium and calumny. He believed in 
tbe man thoroughly, and, throughout his career, gave 
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him hearty and persevering support in the difhcult 
position in which ho was placed, Notwitlistanding 
oppositioiij Dr, Gohat’s iniiiieiice was felt throughout the 
countries over which his jurisdiction cxtc'uded, and 
many abiding works have been left behind {is nu'iuoriids 
of his labours. As the years went by, other dillieultit's 
and dissensions arose ; the bishopric did not {inswiT the 
exi^ectations foi'med of it; Jerusalem showed no signs 
of being “ a cit}'- at unity with itselb” and the saying 
of Newman, '' I have never heard of any good or luirni 
that bishopric has ever done,” was bandied about until, 
ai last, it was endorsed even by some of those who in 
1844 were most enthusiastic in its favour. 

July 5th, Sunday. — Attwidcid to-(t;i,y conueoratiou of (lohat as 
Bishop of Jem, Salem at Lambeth ! a deeply ixit('r<\stiiii^ eeremeuiul ! 
and God be praised that it is now acoomplislu'd ; but may it in tlu*, 
Lord’s mercy be the beginning of a new series of Gospel doitigs in 
England and the East ! may it tend to hasten the Hemnd and gleritxus 
Advent! 

On the 7th of July Lord iind Lady Aslih'y, iwicom- 
panied by their four sous, started on a tour in ^Swit- 
zerland in quest of health and repose. d''here wvit 
important reasons why — “ at this season, in {i iinu' of 
great interest, of changing government, of sclienios of 
his own, of Commissions in Lunacy, and sittings on 
the Malta College ” — Lord Ashley should leave London. 
It was, however, contrary to his own wishes, and 
throughout the journey he was depressed and hariissod 
by the claims of his many conflicting duties. I 
am not very full of agreeable anticipations,” he writes ; 
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“ a little low-spirited. My heart returns to my objects 
in public life.” 

From bis ample Diary we shall only quote very 
briefly. The first halting-place on the journey was at 
Ghent. 

... Went to .see the Church of the Beguines. . . I cannot get over 
these Beguines ] they seem to he the ‘ ne plus ultra ’ of uselessness. 
What pxirpose do they serve, 750 of them, beyond making a sight 
for cux’ious foreigners, materials for a handbook, and aids to a 
rhapsody ! Doubtless, the first view of the church was singular and, 
to a cei'tain extent, impressive, but only from its novelty. The large 
white covering on the head of each gave an appearance as if the 
church were studded with pigmy tents, but then the silence of the 
assciinhly, and the attitude of prayer, struck the imagination, until 
tile bursting of the organ into something like a jig, after a few notes 
of more reverential music, raised the eyes to the figure of the 
Virgin, the great object of their adoration, a doll of about two 
feet in height and figged out in a pink court-dre.ss ! 

There is evidence in the Diary that, to Lord Ashley, 
the first few days of the tour were full of irritation 
and unrest. The cai’es and anxieties which had 
thickened aronnd him of late, had left their impres- 
sion ; he was out of health, and jaded in body and mind. 

The first real relief came to him, as it came in old 
time to the Psalmist, “ in the sanctuary of God.” 

Sunday. — Attended service. An unknown man preached a 
.sermon from the text, ‘ Ca.st thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
slialt find it after many days.’ He proceeded to enlarge on the hopes 
and duties of perseverance— never to be weary in well-doing, to 
banish despair, or even despondency, in the pursuit of thing.s tending 
to the honour of God and the welfare of mankind. He directed his 
discourse specially to ministers with cure of souls; to philanthropists, 
and to parents. His observations Were just, true., and affectionate : 
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he dwelt more pai'ticulaidy on the cares, anxieties, and disaiipoifU,- 
inents of parents, and showed that they wevo seldom, it ovcv, 'wdilunit 
their fruit at the last ; he considered their labours ;uul tlieir p)'uy(;r,s 
iis seed which might Ho long before it sprang, and still lougi'r bofort^ 
the harvest, but he held it to bo nearly sure*, ns this Adlihiumt of a 
Divine promise, llis entire discourse seemed a sjuicia! iue,s,sii,g<‘ lo 
my doubts and aiipreliensious, a spui- to my di.scourag<‘meut.s, a balm 
to my failures, a %vo)*d of exhortation to invigorate ilie mind ini.o 
which I had fallen during the hust few da,y.s ! .!llo.ssecl be i I is UiUne ! 

At Carlsralie, “ built like a fan, of wliicb tlio street, s 
are the ribs, and the tower from wliieli you see it the 
bulb,’' he enjoyed the forest scenery, and pronounced 
llis rest there to be “ good, very good.” 

July Kith, . . . Baden. Ceidalnly, it is a lovely .spot ; nothing 
is common, nothing is without its point. The undulating Jiills all 
around, clad with the deej), elo,se velvet of (he Black ih>res(., keep the 
place at all times in a dve.ss of static Bui. 1 am surii that i(. shares 
the climate of Aix and Carlsbad, and, down in its luscious valleys, 
would suck out every energy of miud and body. A.scended hill in a 
carriage to view Alto Hchloss. . . . When one stands on the pinnacle 
of the, so remnants of former da,y.s, and surveys, even to gidiHiusss, t he 
toiTible aby.ss below, the almost una.s.saila,ble .strengtli of tlie fortre.s.s, 
and endeavours to estimate the vice and violence agaln.st. which the.se 
preparations were made, and the sorrows and i'eai'S tlieir inmat.t'S 
nui.st have often endured—first one heartily, aye most lu'ariily, blesses 
Clod tliat onr lot is cast in a milder and a bette.r age ; utuI then one 
proceeds to sympathise with those victims of robbery and murder, 
who, to lice from power, had made their neat in a reek. All this 
sentiment continues in full force xintil you descend to tin- Neue 
Bchloss below, and there inspect the diKsA’essing duuge.ons and all (he 
various inventions and a])pliances of incarceration aud tovt.ure. 'I'lusse 
scouudrel.4 iullicted as much as they sulferc'd ; it was defect of means, 
not excess of compa.ssiou, that restrained their hands j the wreieli 
that sfTeamed on the rack, or pined in the oubliette, Imd fort'cast 
the same for the monster that thrust him in. These things, aKhougli 
memorials of events long passed, turn me quite sick. E felt the, same 
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at B^atisbon three years ago ; I felt it here. Aye, well may wo say 
with David, ‘ Let me fall into the hands of God, and not into the 
hands of men ! ’ 

July 17 tb. — Ptead one of the ^ Tales of tlie Genii' to the kids, 
making such, verbal alterations and omissions as propriety required. 
Works of fiction may be read in modemtion with considerable 
oiroct ; and specially such as those, whem there is always a high tone 
of morality and setitiment. The author, by a hazardous attempt to 
render, by his descriptions, the indulgence of the passions odious, has 
excited thoughts wdiich should ever be suppressed. The best way to 
avoid sin is not to know it ; the knowledge of evil bi'ought in both 
the practice aiid the love thereof. 

July ISth. . . . These Germans lead an easy, sensual, sleepy life 
of placid and noiseless current. It is wonderful that creatures of such 
a vegetative habit shoidd have produced, and should still be pro- 
ducing, men and'things of so high an order. Intellectually they are 
very great ; were they physically equal in their energies to the 
British people there would be nothing on earth to compare with 
them — but it is not so. One Englishman will perform his work in 
half the time that it takes two Gennans to consider it, and whether 
it be the stoker of a steam-boat, a banker’s cleik, or a commissioner 
of police, or a gentleman at dinner, the British nation will save both 
time and trouble. Surely their mode of life m the present day, their 
constant and friendly intercourse, their tranquil smoldng, their baths, 
their gardens, their naps, their mid-day retirerneiat, are a wonderful 
contrast to the savage conliict, the uproarious festivals, the dirt, the 
prisons, and the everlasting watchfulness against danger, of the 
Middle Ages. 

between Kehl and Strasburg, with “the air de- 
.li cions, tlie tints on tbe mountains deep and rich, the 
snug and picturesque cottages embosomed in trees, tbe 
agreeable costume of tlie peasantry,” there was sufficient 
to “ liave furnished a hundred tliouglits to verse-makers 
and lovers.” 

In Strasburg a visit was paid to tbe grand monu- 
ment o£ Marshal Saxe. 
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Tli .0 piece of Kcxilpture has made a great noise in Enropi',* ! 
confess that, greatly as I admired many parts of it, the ilgnre of tlu' 
Marshal made me laugh. He look.s like a ])vinci|>al siiigvr eomiiig 
forward to the lamps at the theatre to givens a j)opnlar air; a.11 
smiles and self-possession. The female hgure is nm'quidh'd, a,!id 
there is much original genius and execution in the (Igu re of Di'alli. 
As for the British lion, the Butch bear, and the seutinumtal Iho’- 
cules, they are good, but irresistibly comic ! 

Much later in life Lord Shaftesbury took an active: 
part in the movement in London for funeral reforms ; 
and was even an advocate of cremation. It is interestino' 
to catch a glimpse of his views on these subjects at this 
early date. 

. . . Taken to see a dried Count of Nas.san and bis dri<‘<! 
daughter, all in their fine clothing as they wore embalmed and buried 
four hundred years ago. What is this passion that pisq)!^ Inu-c had, 
and still luive, to battle Avith niiture, and resist, if tlu'y can, the 
decree, ‘Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou ]'(>turn ’1 Bo they 
believe in. the resuiTcction of the body 1 .If so, let them trust the 
poAver and goodness of God. Bo they disbelieve it’? What satisfue> 
tion to prolong the existence', of a shrivelled, sapless, disdgured, and 
disgusting carcase ! . , 

Alsace suggests to him this query:— 

Why did the Allies in ISIT), Avhen they adjusU'-il the kingdr)mK of 
Europe, leave this German territory in the hands of Kr!i.n<,i(! '? It, was 
acquired by fraud and violence, by the actions of Ava,r in a juaiod 
of peace, under the authority of that arch-villain ajul e.Kc<‘(>(liug 
charlatan, Louis ^^IsUrmulT .It is “as one of the roya,l cities, ’ 
and .should bo restored to the German Confederation. ,| believe, 

* It i‘epr('.souts tlie Marshal as in the act of doscemliiig into tlu' lomb, 
opened for his roceptiou by Death, wdiile a female jigure, symbolisiug 
Franco, striAUis to detain him ; and Hex'cules, in mournful altitude, leans 
upon his club. 
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however, that it is not ill-governed j and had io been restored to Cler- 
luauy would probably have been annexed to some second-rate Duchy. 

In liis journeys, Lord Ashley always took care to 
try and find out what signs of activity were being 
shown in Christian work, and at Basle, the “ Holy 
City ” of Switzerland, he discovered more regard for 
religion, than in any other town of the Ee]Dnblic. There 
were missionary establishments and Bible societies and 
Evangelical preachers and Sabbath observances. 

Called on the Professor Hoffmann ; found him kind, intelligent, 
and pious. He gave an encouraging account of the progress of 
Christian principle and Christian action in Germany. He statotl 
that, seven years ago, he knew but live persons of station who toolc 
any interest in missionary operations j he now knows fifty ; and tliat 
their meetings, wliich at one time were ‘ well ’ attended by twenty 
persons, numbered at present nearly four thousand. 

As set against tbis, bowever, he found that the pro- 
gress of systematic and avowed ‘ Ereethinking ’ — the foe 
he was hereafter to meet in constant battle — was increas- 
ing to an alarming degree, and spreading even among 
the poorer sort. 

Here is a peculiarity among idie German litoraii ; profossorini 
chairs are held, and public lectures given, by men of open, acknov,-- 
ledged, and lioastful Atheism ; nor does opinion frown them down. 
AVe Lave bad people in England, but few dare to parade their make- 
beliefs with ostentation and joy. - 

... EaAv the cathedral— -cmnons, and worth the walk if it wevt' 
only to pay respect to the memory of Erasmus. I have always a 
sneaking sympathy with that man, he saw the truth, loved it, and 
yet he dared not to be a martyr in the hour of trial. I fear I should 
have been a hare like him. 

, m ■' ■ ■ 
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Tlie foimtains of tlie towns and villagos, coinl)iniiijG;' 
ornament and nse in a signal nuinner, were i-o Lord 
Asliley a most agreeable feature 

H:ul I a liindf'iil }>ro]Kn't.y I should oi’oct llioiu iu ovory ftu' 

tlio couv(',ui(suc('. <.)t' tliti pooplo. d'ho vosort to thoiti in tlu;! 
rocalls tlio primitive times and tlie UiU'i*ativt\s of Heriptui'u. dust 
noAV, under the window, there are assemhhid at one fountain Hoveral 
women with tlieh* vessels, a number of nakefl-l(.!,t!f,!f(!cl tduldran, and 
many cows and oxen drinking. ‘ Our fatlie.r Jacob gave us this well 
and <lrauk thereof himself, his children, and his cattle ! ’ . . . Thci 
sunset was lovely ; and, as it lighted up the distant })c>!iks of the 
snowy range of the Alps with its parting rays, revived tlu^ conso- 
latory words of our blessed Lord, ‘ I will not leaver you combaddess ; 
I will come again unto you ! ’ 

On the Labe of Lucerne bo recalls Home of the 
deeds of j^atriotism achieved on its l)ordorH : — 

But for my own part I fwd no v(uy groat (Miilnisiasm jibout 
Helvetic Liberties. ... I Ihid nothing to dw<dl upon, iu i.he results 
of such actions, on the W(dfare of iimukiTul. The world ha.s gained 
no advantage iu morals, politics, scuoncei or ndiginu from t]i« Hwi.ss 
jieople; Imt the Swiss people have rccoivod an umiommon sharii 
of admiration and countenance from the world, (led grant them 
virtue and peace, ... 

Even at such an early date as ISIO, tlu? liand of 
change was working wonders in Switzerland : — 

Aug. 1st, — Interlaken. ... I saw this ]ilaco two-and-twouty 
years ago ; it was then a beautifully rural spot, an Auburn to have 
tlelighted Goldsmith. Cows, cottages, and poasaiits, twory thing iu 
harmony with the scenery around, and the few str!vug('rs who ilitt('d 
past, or .stationed themselves for a while in the modt'st ijiu, liad all 
the air of travellers, persons who had trodden, or were })r<,'pii,ring to 
tread, the mountains. This evening I drove along a miniature iHU-ival 
of the Parisian boulevards — shops, benches, groups of fashiouiibles 
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in suitable conversation, hotels, casinos, and all that can banish, the 
country and bring in the town. The hills are still high, and the 
pastures green, but they are peopled by a different race, and 

‘ All, save the spiiit of man, is divine ! ’ 

At Grrindelwald the freshness and vivacity of the air 
gave all the party elasticity and spirit, “ with a capa- 
city,” says Lord Ashley, “I, at least, bad not known 
since I left England, to enjoy life.” His admiration of 
the glacier was nnhonnded : — 

Never was a river boni so suddenly and so magnificently. It 
does not come creeping in a tlii’ead-like stream, from small and silent 
fountains, but gushes forth in full size, like Minerva from Jupiter’s 
head, and rushing with thunder into an amphitheatre of mountains, 
escapes through the windings of the valley. On either side of these 
mighty pyramids of ice, stands an enormous mountain of naked 
granite, and behind them rise the lofty and terrible peaks of the 
Vischerhorn, covered with masses of eveidasting snow. There they 
all stand in the stillest and most awful majesty, engaged, as it wei’e, 
to watch the only thing that has .sound and motion, the rivei’, which 
issues forth from a. beautiful archway, beautiful in the form and 
colour of the ice, at the foot of the glacier. 

The illness of his son Maurice, who was one of the 
party, had given cause from time to time for great 
anxiety, and on the 4th of August, the following entry 
appears in the Diary;-— 

Maurice has become languid as a drooping flower ; the good 
effects of the place are gone back , we must return without delay to 
England. ... 

The determination was not altogether in opposition 
to Lord Ashley’s desires. 
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1 felt woudorfully well, and glonoiisly oiijoyed exist, inuu', wlieu on. 
the Wougeru AI]> ; I know not that I have l(C! 0 .u i’(‘ally ehostie ;it 
any otimr time during this tour. 

Thej rettinied iit once to InterlaktMi, aiul iVom 
tlience the travellers ].)roceeded. to llenu', e;/ ro/r/i' Tor 
Itotterdara. 

Aug, 11th, . , . Berne is Protestant, no doubt, but its obsevviuice 
of the Sabbath has nothing in it of the ‘ sour, ascetie stiiluess ’ i.)t’ the 
old Puritans. The blue-book of Connecticut is rever,sed Imre. ; and if 
jollity can recommend the Beforraed faith, let the gaiusaym-s seelc 
their refutation at Berne. The noise all niglit in the puldiv; .street 
was that of * men dividing the spoil ; ’ they shoutcal, tluiy .sang, tliey 
marched, they ate and drank in the public saloons ; and ‘tlm (abret uml 
harp were in their feasts.’ Then came the cracking and rt'. era, fl;iiig 
of whips, the rumbling of diligences, tlio argume-utatious of liedless 
loiterers. All conspired to drive sleep Irani luy ayes, and respect 
from my heai't for the police of Berne. 

Aug. 19th, — Rotterdam. Went (.u see a Duieh Fair, amu.se<l 
Iteyoiul all precedent; could have .spent liouns, had luit minutes, Wh* 
mu.st, if it please God, have at .sonu) fuburi! tinu! a tour hi Jlollumi, 
and a leisurely one; nothing could ]>e more interesting a, ml in- 
structive. . . . Why did we ever (God forbid that we .sliould repeat 
such a folly) go to war Avith the Outeh? Our iutert'sl.s are alike; 
one or two trilling questions of trade may, for a wliih', place u.s in 
opposition, though on false grounds, but our great })o!i(,ieai iuterest.s, 
all that coucerns our .social and national posit ion.s, arc tiic ,sa,me. . . . 
A singnhir etlect occurred la.st ISunday during the reatling (if llio 
0(nnnumion .service. A Roman Gatholic processio,n liad slopped to 
(ilTcr its adorations to the Virgin; and jmst at tlu' merntmt wlam (he 
song of idolatry began, the clergyman naul, ‘Thou .shalt liave mine 
other Gods but me,’ The response, ‘Lord Imve mercy iqnm us, ami 
incline our hearts to keep tins law,’ Ave-nt with Joy to onc'.s \ery 
.'■heart. .... ■,.' 

The passage from Eotterdam, occupying thirly-six 
hours, was accompli.shed in a dreadfully rolling sea, 
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with an adverse wind, heavy rains, and an awful thunder- 
storm, IjTit owing to a severe attack of '?iial de mer, 
Lord Ashley says ; — 

I reg!a'i.l(!cl tliem with tlie indifference of a man wlio lias more 
important things to tliink of. 

On the last page of the Diary there is the followiag 
note : — 

This journal, like the three of preceding dates, re- 0 ]iened for tiie 
first time (after having being wihtten) in Aiigust, 1880, IS'ever 
kept, afterwards, the journal of a tour. The re-])erusal of them is 
best described in Oowper’s words : — 

‘ How soft the music of those village bells 
T’allingatmtervalsupontheear 
In cadcnco sweet, now djdng all away, 

How pealing loud again and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on ! 

With cafti/ force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept.’ 

And SO he\'e. What experience of life ! what tenderness of feeling, 
what truth of heart ! what depth of simplicity in these lines ! 

In all these journals, which I bequeath to my beloved daughter 
Victoria, there may bo seen consistency of the past with the pi’esent. 
jMay have licon light, may have been wrong, Imt at least do not con- 
tradict myself and make the last half of my life antagonistic to tlu* 
first. Great infirmity, much trace throughout of original sin, and ytd, 
though noAv, on a revision, could wish, were it possible, to add much 
to what is gone by, see nothing to take away. If ever int{mded for 
tlie eyes of any one but of myself and of that beloved woman now 
gone to her rest, they are the entries of one day after anotlmr ; and 
everything may lie siud against them but the cluirge tliat th(-^y weiv- 
not lioarty and sincere. Victoria may find them interesting and, 
possibly, even profitable. 

Almost immediately after liis return to London, 
Lord Asliley received two important letters, one from 
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Bath, and tlie otlier from Oxford, inviting him to ho 
the representative in .Parliament of each ot those con.- 
stituencies. He briefly records the fact in his Diary, 
and adds : — 

Niglitmare! iUid clreains all night. Went up, of course, ‘forioy 
degree.’’*' 

Later on he writes 

Oct, 3rd. — Offers from Bath to repre,sent that place at the next 
election— -x'eplied that I wished to have some assurances and guaran- 
tees as to support and expense. Many, from the county, urge my 
recomsideratiou of Dorset; but the matter is very doubtful. The I’ro- 
tection party are determined to regain all that they h.ave lost, and 
will, therefore, oppose my at bast quiet return. 1 am not pr(;pa.ri'tl 
with any seat, nor Iiave I, except .Bath, any prespecit of oian 

Dec. 26. — Many kind letters from .Hath, still urging me lo 
hGCOme a candidate, and engaging to bear ev(U'y expiuwe. 1 am not 
anxious to accept the offer; I have, indeed, ceascal to ht\ juixious, a,t 
least I fancy so, to enter Parliamexit again; hut .1 must rectuve thi! 
deputation. I should prefer, no doubt, an houourahli! return to my 
own county, hut my enemies there are lutter, and my fibuids uva 
slow — every word that I read from the county confirms n.u’i in my 
judgment, that I ought not to plaecj mys(ilf forward uules.s invitcal 
I)y a requisition, which, in all likelihood, I shall uevi.(r havti, . . . 

The montli of October found Ireland on tlie briiib of 
.starvation. Lord Asliley bad maintained tlnit e\q'ry 
one ougdit, by private self-denial, to aid tbe h^gislativo 
effort for relief, and abridge bis, own consumption, that 
'' all might have a little.” He never advised others to 
do what he was not prepared to do himself, and it is not 
surprising therefore to meet with these records : — 

* He used to say that, whenever he had a restle.S8 or distnrl)fid Tiiglit, 
liis dreams always recurred to the “going up ’’ for his degree at Oxford. 
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Oct. 7th. — Found all provisions rising in price. Gave orders 
that no more potatoe.s .should be bought for the house. We must 
not, by competing in the market, raise the cost on the poor man. 
He has nothing after this to fall back upon. ... 

Dec. 12th. — Ireland is manifestly set for our punishment, the 
slow l)ut just punisliment of a ruling power that thrust upon it 
Popei'y, anarchy, and unsympathising proprietors. The nation is 
irreconcilable to the Saxon authority. Our late repentance, and 
numerous benefits, are perverted to our injury. Famine stalks 
through the land. We expend money for their maintenance at the 
rate of .£127,000 a week; and the starving peasantry can save, 
from this efibrt of mercy and munificence, enough to purchase 
arms to a greater extent than was ever before known for the 
assault and overthrow of their benefactors ! And yet so besotted 
are we, that all this is tunied into an additional argument for the 
endowment of the Irish priesthood ! . . . 

Dec. 29th. — Ireland is terrible, terrible, terrible. And the 
year 1847 will be worse than 1846. Counsel has perished from 
among us. We are at our wit’s end. It is a just retribution for 
our sins towards that countiy. ‘ Be sui’e your .sin will find you 
out.’ 

A few extracts from the Diary, selected from many, 
will tell, in the briefest way, what were the subjects 
pressing upon the thoughts of Lord Ashley towards the 
end of this year of ceaseless activity ; — 

Sept. 1st. — A Pope called Pius IX. has mounted the Eoimni 
throne. He Is ‘like the Son of Nimslii,’ he ‘ drive, th furiously.’ 
He will soon be the mo.st popular, as he seems to he the most liberal 
man of his day. Shouts attend him wherever he goes. His plans 
for ‘ reform ’ are more rapid and more extensive than the capacity, 
at the moment, of the people to receive them ! To what will all 
this growl Most assuredly these political advances cannot co-exist 
wdth the maintenance of ecclesiastical monarchy. 

Sept. 5. — Took chair on Thursday, at Bunsen’s request, to form 
Society for the Religious Care and liistructiou of Foreigners, th<!re, 
being nearly one hundred thousand in this land, and totally 
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TIkUucIc, J\Umo(l, and soino .^\iiit!viij;in divinr.s !i,(di‘nil('(l. 
(t was altngotIu'T Idgldy iiitoi-OHl-iiig, and t-lio sclicino i.s und 
v\'{i firo. bfnind to attou.i)tt.. 

So]i<-. intli. — Tho ‘Evang('lioal Allianoo ’ i.s, like iJic A idi-CVict)-- 
Law Jjpagiii), a ‘gmifc fad;.’ It (loias nut ai*)M:j;ir likely, liuw(!\<vr, 
io ]iav-(' iiractical resulls in the .sanai [)ru[H)rl;inii •it.s chief re.sidf.. I'oi- 
the pt’(‘se7it, inn.st ])u that .such a iiKMil.iicg conld have been 
and condnetod on .sncli prlnciple.s and in .such a inanner. 

()ct. Shtli. — Diuod la.st niiglit with King.scote, tu cinisidt'r ]d;Ui 
for larger aduii.s.sion of laity to HCi'vioes in the (.lliurdi. 'To bo 
suljmitterl to the Bishop of London. Our eonsultaiitoi W'cniod to 
jirospei-, and all present Avere of one mind. It is a great nn<Ier- 
taking, and iuvolve.s, so far as (.aiv Iniinan eyes can sein (Lo }>ei'-- 
manonoy and ollkdcaK'y of the Olmi’ch of Kngland. 

Two (layvS later .Ijord A.sliloy wrote to Lord Joliu 
Knssoll to roquost an iiii.(‘rvi(‘w, in ordor that ]it‘ 
might talk to liiin on tlio stato of t!u‘ (dnirc^h, and on 
tlie 20tli he called on him hy appoiidauent. Tin' Inter- 
view was a liiirned one, hut the conversation then <;oin,- 
nieiieed was vc'suvnod at a further intto-view on tho iHst. 

Oct. 31, St. — I .shall hero enter tho topics of oiir first iidervieAv, 
Stato of Universities ; projiurtion of tainted men who yefirly eiili‘r 
ministry ; elfecfc of tluur clerical conduct ; Indiirereiice t>r indigiintiou 
of ])eople ; pregress of " Uregorianism ’ among wealtliy ; re, suit tuuoug 
people iit large; Laud and Puritans ; ellbrt.s of 'rindari.aiis to sf'ver 
Cluireh and State; hence their dc.sirc to see l>i, shops out (»f Barliii- 
ment ; warm.-d him against .snch a .step Avithout groiit emisidrrat lon ; 
eitf'd conduct of Scotcli bishop, s a.s proof of tyninny and ('cd('Ki; 4 ,st,i<*id 
de.spotism in tlnwe Avho.had no pnWd re.spon.slbility ; inmdioued 
King Charles’, s Club at Oxford; and uhservod a dangeroms [irecedeut. 
.set by Archbishop of Dublin ; a[)poinbments of bi.shop.s, .so far a.s 
pOHsiblo, from those Avho liaA’o laid iiarochiul c.vperiLMioe ; assured him 
that, tlirougli human infirmity, bishoji.s in general inclined to High 
Church rather tlian Low, and would be blind to iminy I’ra-tari.an 
tendencies in one who exalted the episcopal oliice. To-day 1 re.Huuied 
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In' quoting- the ,iiistance.s of Bi-^hop Denison and Thirlwall to })roYO 
tlio diliiculty of judging tlie future cliavacters of men— he saw it. 
‘You cannot,’ I said, ‘enjoy ].)etice of conscience, amidst all these 
diiiioulties, unle.s.s you niahc your appointments as in the .sight of 
God, knowing that you will render an account for the use of your 
power.’ He assented to this. I told him that I had not touched on 
the spiritual character of their doctrine.s; I had confined myself to 
those points which chiefly affected Go%mrnment pit was, however, to 
he homo in nrind that it was a soul-destroying here.sy.'’ He a.sked 
me what I knew of Archdeacon Hare ; I replied in terms of high 
eulogy of his learning, eloquence, and piety. ‘ Is he not unsteady 1 ’ 
lie said. ‘ I consulted the Bishop of Durham, who knew nothing 
about him. ’ ‘His unsteadiness,’ I replied, ‘if he have any, arises 
from his too deep .study of German theology and German metaphysics ; 
it breaks out in conversation, hut will never influence his writing or 
preaching.’ ‘ Do you know Pelham 1’ (he had, I perceived, seen my 
list). •' Hot myself, bnt tliose in whom I have confidence speak 
most highly of him ; he is a superior man in firmness and decision 
to his lirother,’ I then introduced the name of Archdeacon Shirley 
as a person fit for any station, adding, ‘lie is a Whig; and I say this 
because I cannot pretend to ho ignorant that, after all, a Minister 
must listen to those who support liim, and that, if cceteris parihtishQ 
have a lit man on his side of politics, he may, for the sake of peace, 
advance such a person.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ ca.4eris parilms, A 
Minister is exposed to groat annoyances if ho overlook a man on lii-s 
own side.’ He jiroeecded : ‘I dislike Tractarians and Tractariauism; 
hut T, as much, dislike those parties who speak of the Eoman Cutliolies 
in such violent terms, find who would degrade them to the condition 
of serfs, and who ontei'tain sentiments bordering on persecution ; 
men lik{> Sir Gulling Smith.’ ‘ T have no sympathy,’ I replied, ‘ with 
any such excesses ; I do not approve of this unmea.sur<Hl violence 
you speak of : hut I see what is passing through your mind, and I 
will he candid with you. Now, in this case, as in all Avhere I have 
S2ioken fn-ely, it is not to obtain your seci’et ojiinion.s. I should be 
asliamed of sucli a low, iirying curiosity ; do not, therefore, make 
me any answer or any observation. It is reported that the great 
tlesire of your Government, it may not he actually their policy, is to 
endow the Bomish priesthood in Ireland. Now, if you think to 
engage more than a fraction of the Ev- angelical body in such an 
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undertaking, you will make an awful miscalculation ; tliis is a, point 
on wliick tkey are, I am sure, quite resolved; if you tlinAslon tlial, 
if the proposition be I'esisted, the Empire will bo (lismembevod, tliey 
will reply, ‘Let it be dismembered’ ; if you say that dosolal.iou. will 
extend over the realms of England, they will answcu’, ‘.Let it be 
desolated’; thei-e is no consequence they will not endure, v(uy hwv 
degrees of resistance that they will not consider Icgitiumte. ’.riio 
Dissenters will join them, partly on the ground of dislike, to I’opery, 
partly on the ground of dislike to establishments.’ Lie secnnud to 
admit this entirely. ‘I have now,’ I added, ‘ taken up mucli of your 
time j I am much obliged to you for the opportiinity ; I shall never 
again intrude on you in these matters, unless you send me an invi- 
tation; and I shall then think it a duty to obey your summons. 
May I, liowever, be permitted to send you a list of xiames 1 you will, 
of course, throw it behind the fire, or consult it, as you may see fit.’ 
He assented; we then parted. Bamo evening I sasv Bir (xc.orge 
Grey, Russell had told him of our interview ; ‘ .1 hate {Jk^ Tract- 
arians,’ added Russell, ‘because they persecaiLj tlu^ Disscoitto’s, and 
I hate the Evangelicals because they woidd oppiaws the Homaxi 
Catholics,’ He assured me., however, that J. R. wu.s e..\t‘('(>dii)gly 
well disposed. The truth is, that Russell, like many otluws, regards 
Popery as a political system ; to be x’uled politically; to lu^ rti.sistcd 
politically ; to be considered, with all its lirauehes, only us it aflijcts 
the political position of a Govcsrnment, Ry this measure he will 
estimate both men and things. God be with us ! 1 bavo, thank 

God, done my duty ; I have ‘testified’ to this Prime .Minister, as I 
did to the last ; the fruit fronx both may b<.i about tsj^ual ; but ,1 pin^fm’ 
Russell as a man to Sir R, Peel. 

Hov. 14-tli, — Yesterday to Broadwall to meet (!ommif,tee on 
Ragged School — established a class of indxistvy for one evmiing in 
the week ; tailoring and shoemalciug for the boys, .ntiudloworlc for 
the girls — have tmdortaken to pay the oxpousxs ; u.m in hop(^s of 
making xxearly sufficient by one article in the Quarterly/ Riuuew (m 
‘Ragged Schools.’ ... 

Macaulay argues, and well, that the term ‘superiicial ’ is rcilative, 
and can seldom be applied accurately. That which is profound in 
one day becomes shallow in another ; the utmost depths of Roger 
Bacon would be paddling-pools for the school-boys of our day. ’.rius 
is not the objection to be raised against education altogether, or even 
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the education of the present era. My objection is that all are taught 
alike, whatever their stations, hopes, views, and necessities — tliere 
is little practical, little of use for future application, and boys are 
ill-educated, not because their knowledge is acquired by rote and lies 
mainly on the sui'face, but because they are lifted above their 
political and social station, filled with personal conceits, and inflated 
with notions that they are fit to reform the world, and then 
govern it. 

Dec, 31st, — Crcesus would be pauperised if he were to meet half 
the demands that are made upon me every month ! Alas, I must 
refuse the largest proportion, and give very sparingly to the 
remainder. I say ‘ alas,’ because the cases are oftentimes meritorious, 
and I shall always be misrepresented, and frequently misunderstood. 
Many people choose to believe that I am rich, and ask accordingly; 
yet more than half of my income is borrowed, to be repaid at some 
future day, with heavy accumulations of interest; eight children, 
the two eldest costing me moi’e than .£200 a year each ; a ninth 
coming, and an allowance from my father of only .£100 annually 
more than I had as a Bachelor at Oxford ! Are these sources of 
wealth 1 , 
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In Lfinofishire — Mr. Firliliin’H Tun Hmirs liill — Dulialii tlinri’nii in llii.' IjuriLs— 
Loi'il Brougham — Tla^ Bishoii) oi‘ Oxford -'I'li*' ISill t’an'i('(l--Iu‘itiii'i!igw — 
Lottor to the iShort Time {ioniiuiUees — A Oiicclc In {ho llojuioings- -Tlie 
System of '• iioliiy.s ” anil “ Shifts ” — A 'i'osl. Oasi!- Tim l’>ill iii .looiiarily— 
iir. Baron Piirhes’ AiIvitso Decision in Iho 'i'ost Oasc - An Ajijwal 1o tlus 
House — Th(> Work of Agitation h'enowod Sir Doorgo tirov’s Proposal- - 
Anewloil to hy lionl Ashloy — -.V. Split in iho Camp Tho Covovnmout P.ill 
hocomcs Law — 'I’ho i’j'incijilo Kstalili.sln-il hyliio'l’cii Honrs Hiil liooanta* 
tiou of Mr. UiH'hiick and Sir JiuiK's (iraliam Lodor I'loin Mr. Koolnick - 
jMr. ({ladstom,' on Paolory Legislation 'IViluites Summary of wlmlo 
Subject. 

The great struggle for tlie ''ran ITonrs Hill was {IraAviiig 
near its anti, and, Ity tlie irony of fata, ilit^ vifttory was 
to be acliievad wbift Lord Asldtw \v:is out of IVirlia- 
nieiit. Tlie wintar t)t' 1 SI()--7 laid sacn liim in Laiuai- 
sliire, attending niaatings in cvts'y largo town, tmd 
adopting all possible means to sujiport ibt' olVoris whia.li 
Mr. Lielden, was to resume in Larlianusit in tho toisn- 
iiig Session. Everywhere Lord A.sblt'y nud; with a.n 
entliusiastic reception. Lie reminded bis lioarts's that 
bis opponents used to taunt him about t,lu‘ Lorn lanvs, 
and argue that there lay the obstacle which |>ra\'oiiicd 
the passing of his Ten Hours Bill. Wii.h rt'Sjhtct tti 
myself,” he said, at a public meeting tit Manclu'stcr, 
“Itnowthe arguments I used to encounter while the 
Corn La^v was yet in force — how often it was said, 
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* Yon are the cause of the long-time rexation ; it is you 
who are to blame, because, for your own exclusive 
interest, you keep up the price of bread, and prevent us 
from entering into competition with foreign manufac- 
turers/ I recollect perfectly well one of your present 
members saying, ‘If I vote for the noble lord on the 
Ten Hours Bill, will he follow me into the lobby for 
a division on a motion for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws? ’ ” He went on to say that, now he had voted 
for repeal, he asked for concession in return. 

The object of Lord Ashley on all occasions, was to 
encourage and stimulate the friends of the movement to 
rally round Mr. Eielden with the same enthusiasm with 
which they had rallied round him. Many, out of 
friendship for himself, had said, “We may as well 
relax our efforts, and wait until Lord Ashley is again 
in Parliament,” not realising that he was anxious, not 
for his own honour, but that the measure might be 
launched on the crest of the popular wave. 

It must not be supposed, that he alone was bearing 
the whole brunt of the battle. In various parts of the 
country Mr. Oastler and others were vigorously pro.se- 
Guting similar labours, while a weekly periodical, 'J3e Teu 
Hours Advocate, published by Mr. Philip Grant, an able 
and zealous colleague, was, under the advice and guid- 
ance of Lord Ashley, doing good service to the cause.* 

On the 2Gth of January, Mr. Pielden moved for 
leave to bring in the Ten Hours Bill ; the motion was 
seconded by Mr. Perrand, and leave was given. On the 
* Alfred’s “ History of the Factory Movement,” p. 24b. 
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In Lancasliire — Ficlden’.s Ten Hours Bill—DeTjato thereon in the Lords — 
Lord Brougham — The Bishop of Oxford — The Bill Carried — liojoieiugs-— 
Letter to the Short Time Committees— A Cheek to tlu* Kisjou'ingK— Thu 
Systura of *• Relays ” and “ Shifts ” — A Test Caso—Tho Bill in Jeopardy — - 
Mr. Baron Parke.?’ Adverse Decision in the Te.st Case — An Appeal to tlio 
Hou.?e — The Woiic of Agitation Renewed— Sir George Grey’s Proposal — 
Acceded to by Lord Ashley ~A Split in the Camp— 'Chu Government Bill 
becornos Law— The Priuciplo EataMiahod hy the Tun Hours Bill — Recanta- 
tion of Ml'. Roehuck ami Sir Janua Graham.— Letter frian Mr. Roebiielc — 
]\I.r. Glad.stono on ’Factory Logbslatiou — Trihutca—Snrmnary of whole 
Subject. 

The great struggle for the Ten Honrs Bill was drawing 
near its end, and, by the irony of ’fate, the victory was 
to be achieved while Lord Ashley was out of Parlia- 
ment. The -winter of lS4()~-7 had seen him in Lanca- 
shire, attending meetings in every large town, and 
adopting all possible means to siippoi’t the tdforts whicli 
Mr. Pieklen was to resume in Parliament in tlio ensu- 
ing Session. Everywhere Lord Ashley met with an 
enthusiastic reception. He reminded his hoana's that 
his opponents used to taunt him about tlui Corn Laws, 
and argue tliat there lay the obstacle which, priuamted 
the passing of his Ten Hours Bill, “ With rcs]’.)oct to 
myself/' he said, at a public meeting at Alanchesha', 
‘‘I know the arguments I used to encounter wdiile the 
Corn Law was yet in . force — ho’w often it was said, 
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‘ Yon are tlie cause of tlie long-time vexation ; it is you 
wlio are to blame, because, for your own exclusi^'c 
interest, you keep up tlie price of bread, and prevent us 
from entering into competition with foreign manufac- 
turers,’ I recollect perfectly well one of your present 
members saying, * If I vote for the noble lord on the 
Ten Hours Bill, will he follow me into the lobby for 
a division on a motion for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws?’ ” He went on to say that, now he had voted 
for repeal, he asked for concession in return. 

The object of Lord Ashley on all occasions, was to 
encourage and stimulate the friends of the movement to 
rally round Mr. Tielden with the same enthusiasm with 
which they had rallied round him. Many, out of 
friendship for himself, had said, “We may as well 
relax our efforts, and wait until Lord Ashley is again 
in Parliament,” not realising that he \vas anxious, not 
for his own honour, but that the measure might be 
launched on the crest of the popular wave. 

It must not be supposed that he alone was bearing 
the whole brunt of the battle. In various parts of the 
country Mr. Oastler .and others were vigorously prose- 
cuting similar labours, while a weekly periodical, 2’ke Ten 
Hours Advocate, published by Mr. Philip Grant, an able 
and zealous colleague, was, under the advice and guid- 
ance of Lord Ashley, doing good service to the cause. 

On the 20bli of January, Mr. Pieldcn moved for 
leave to bring in the Ten Hours Bill; the motion was 
seconded by Mr. Perrand, and leave was given. On the 
* Alfred’s “ History of tlie Factory Moycmeut,” p. 2J!8. 
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second reading (Feb. 10) tbe subject was discussed 
for several hours, Mr. Hume strenuously opposing the 
measure on grounds of political economy, and Mr. Eoe- 
buck, who never lost an opportunity of attack, assailing 
it on all sides. 

There is a natural and mournful ring in the follow- 
ing words from the Diary : — 

Feb. lOth.^ — Factory Bill is under discussion in the House of 
Gonimons, I lingered in the lobby ; had not spirit to enter the 
House; should have been nervously excited to reply, and grieved by 
iiiability to do so. 

March 1st. — Intense anxiety about Factory Bill. I dream of it 
by day and by night, and work as thoixgh I had charge of ‘ the Bill. 

March 12th. — Lady De Grey observed to me, last niglit, that I 
was grown silent, and had lost all my spirits. It is quite true. I 
have, during the last two or three years, beexr growing more melan- 
choly and even .stupid. It is, perhaps, because I have little or no 
play ; and that makes Jack a dull boy. 

March 17th. — Long labour yesterday in furnishing John Bussell, 
at his request, with notes for a speech. 

Hotwitbstanding all opposition, tbe second reading 
was eventually carried by a majority of 108, and on tbe 
8rd of May tbe third reading, after an animated debate, 
was likewise carried by a majority of 08 ! 

Wben, ten days later (May 13), the Bill was intro- 
duced into tbe House of Lords, it was observed that 
tbe attendance of bishops was larger than bad ever been 
known on any previous occasion. 

Tbe Earl of Ellesmere (formerly Lord Francis 
Egerton), in moving the second reading, said that 
having taken part in the discussions upon this subject 
in another place, be felt it not unbecoming to occupy 
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liis present position. The measnre, whicli had origin- 
ated in the wishes o£ those who contrihnted by 
their toil to the mannfactTiring wealth of the country, 
had been wafted up to the Legislature by petitions 
signed by thousands of the operative classes, who were 
deeply interested in its success. It had received the 
sanction of those whose lives were devoted to one 
undeviating course of philanthropy — men of every 
party, and of every religious denomination. It hac? 
made its ivay to the Legislature, against the opposition 
of those who brought to bear on it the most powerful 
interest, and their still more powerful minds. It had, 
however, been sanctioned by a considerable portion of 
the Cabinet, and had been carried into their lordships’ 
House by a conclusive majority of the other House of 
Parliament. 

After Lord Faversham had seconded the motion. Lord 
Brougham, apologising for interrupting the unanimity 
which Lord Faversham had hoped would characterise 
their proceedings, at once addressed himself to “the 
large number of right reverend prelates whom he saw 
assembled opposite,” and laid before them his views of 
the question in its relation to the morals of the people. 
He based his argument on the assumption that the Ten- 
Hours restriction would lower wages, and urged that 
the condition of the labouring population in a thickly- 
inhabited country, was always at the lowest possible 
condition with respect to -wages, and anything that 
tended to make them worse, could not but be injurious 
and reprehensible, and he then proceeded to draw a 
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inelanclioly picture of a state of things never likely to 
be Yutnessed. The vote for the second reading was 
carried l;)y a majority of forty- two. 

On the 17 th of May the bishops again ninstered in 
full force. The debate was one of the most interesting 
ever listened to in the House of Lords, the most remark- 
able speech being that of the Bishop of Oxford, wlio set 
himself to the task of meeting the arguments used in 
opposition to the Bill, which were grounded in great 
measure upon a number of untrue assertions. It had 
been taken for granted, in the first place, that great risk 
would be run of driving British manufactures abroad ; 
in the next place, that the factory labourers were un- 
willing to assent to the proj^osed law ; and in the third 
place, that a measure was about to be forced upon the 
master manufacturers, which would deprive them of an 
adequate supply of labour to carry on their mills with 
profit. Having refuted these assertions, the Bishop ad- 
dressed himself to Lord Brougham’s argument, which he 
himself had urged upon the labourers, who had replied, 
“ Why, this is the argument of my Lord Brougham; 
and there is nothing in it.” Then, passing on to 
the discussion of the practical question at issue, lie 
asked, “ Could their lordships believe, that upon the last 
two hours’ labour of trembling hands, tending upon, that 
machinery, after long, unceasing, and heart-consuming 
attention, when Hature almost refused to perform her 
functions — could their lordships believe that upon those 
two last hours depended ail the profits and acciimnla- 
tions of the manufacturers ? He believed that the work 
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(lone in those two last hours was infinitely inferior in 
(|iiality to that which was done in any other portion of 
the day; it was demanding work when nature refused 
the power of working!” Einally lie showed how, tor 
3 "ears, this cause had been slowl}?- winning its wa}" 
against the greatest of all human passions- — the love of 
gain, and in a powerful peroration, maintained that the 
acquisition of wealth was based upon moral principles, 
that there could be no moral wrong which was politi- 
call}^ expedient, or that could tend to the production of 
wealth ; but that, if they neglected the people in order 
to make the nation rich, they would, in the end, make 
the nation poor, by debasing the people. 

The Bill was read a second time without a division, 
nearly every member of the Bench of Bishops voting in 
its support, and on the 1st of June it passed its final 
stage. 

May IStli. — Bill passed second reading in House of Lords by 63 
to 11. How can we praise Thee, or thank Thee, O Lordl One stej) 
more, and all will be safe. 

The Bishops behaved gallantly — 13 remained to vote; three 
s})oke, Mild most ed'ectively ; London, Oxford, St. David’s; Clarendon (I) 
and Brougham (! !) in o]>positioii. This will do very much to Aviri tin*, 
hearts of the mauufacturing people to Bishops and Lords — it has 
already converted the hard mind of a Chartist Delegate. 

June Lst, — Six o’clock, Hews that the Factory Bill has just 
passed the third reading. I am humbled that my heart is not burst- 
ing with thankfulness to Almighty Cl-od — that I can find breath aiitl 
sense to express my joy. What reward shall we give unto the Lord 
for all the benefits He hath conferred upon usl -Crud, in His mercy, 
pros^ier the work, and grant that these operatives may receive tlu' 
cup of Salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord 1 Praised be 
the Lord, praised be the Lord, in Christ Jesus ! ... 
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Tins great victory was received tlirougliout the 
country witli intense enthusiasm. The rejoicings in 
the manufacturing districts were such as had never 
been seen before. Lord Ashley and Mr. Fielden were 
greeted with ovations wherever they went; many ol tlie 
mill-owners welcomed the change, and arranged for 
festivities in honour of the occasion. Medals were 
struck in commemoration of the event, and the Queen 
was graciously pleased to receive, at the hands of .Lord 
Ashley, one of these medals sent to her by the factory 
operatives. 

The importance of the Act of 1847 becomes very 
apparent, when we remember that out of 544, 87() 
persons employed (according to the returns of that year) 
in the textile industries, no less than 363,790 were 
young persons and women, whom the Act directly 
affected; the time of their labour being limited, from 
the 1st of July, when the Act came into force, to 
eleven hours a day or sixty- three hours weekly, and 
from May the 1st, 1848, to ten hours a day or fifty-eight 
hours weekly. 

For forty years the subject had been before the 
world, and for fourteen years Lord Ashley had been 
working incessantly for the boon now granted. .He 
had, at the first, demanded that the agitation should bo 
curried on in the most conciliatory manner possible, and 
now that the great principle of the Ten Hours’ limit 
had been affirmed by the Legislature, he i.irged that 
there should be no noisy or affronting exultation. 
Three days after the Bill had passed its final stage, 
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he addressed a letter to the Short-Time Committees as 
follows : — 

(iooi) FiUEN'DS, — Altliougli there is no longer any necessity to 
liame you collectively and as united together for the purpose of ohtain- 
ing a reduction of the hours of working in factox’ies, I will addre.ss 
a few words to yoUj in your capacity of representatives of the whole 
operative body, on cpiestions of the highest and dearest intere-st. 

First, we must give most humble and hearty thanks to Almighty 
Hod for the unexpected arid wonderful success that has attended our 
efforts. We have won the great object of all our labouns — the Ten 
l-lours Bill has become the law of the land ; and we may hope, nay, 
niore, we believe that Ave shall find in its happy results, a full com- 
pensation for all our toils. 

But, with your success have corntuenced new duties. You are 
now' in possession of those two hours wdiich you have so long and 
so ardently desired; you must, therefore, turn them to the best 
account, to that account wliicli was ever in the minds of yonr friends 
and advocates when they appealed to the Legislatxire on behalf of 
your riglxts as immortal beings, as citizens and Christiaxis. 

You will remember the pidneipal motive that .stimulated your own 
activity, and the energetic aid of your supportex’s in Parliament, was 
the use tliat might be made of this leisxxre for the nxoral improvcancnt 
of the factory people, and especially the female workex's ; who will 
now enjoy far better opportuxiities both of learning xxiid practising 
those duties which must be kxxown axxcl dischai'ged if we w'ould liavc' 
a comfortxible, decent, and happy populatioxi. 

You will experience no difficulty, thi'oughout your several dis- 
tricts, in obtaining counsel or assi.staixee on these subject.s. The 
clei'gy, tlie various xixiuistex’s, the medical men — all who have been 
so forward and earnest in your caii-se — will, 1 arn sure;, bo really 
delighted to co-operate with your efforts. 

I need not, I kxunv, exhort you to an oblivion of past coxxfiiets, 
and to hearty endeavour for future harmony. 1 trust that there 
■will be no language of triurupb, as though we had defeated an eneiino 
Let xxs be very thankful that the struggle is over, and tliat we can 
once moic corxibiixe, not only the interests, but also the feelings, of 
employer and employed, in a mutual understaixding for tlie comfort 
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and benefit of eacli other, and for the welfare of the wliole euiu- 
mnnity. 

I cannot entertain a doubt that you will have anticipated rne in 
this respect j it has beeii my endeavour from tlie beginning, to seek 
and to advise all methods of conciliation ; and I can sahdy dciclare, 
tliat in the periods of the greatest ardour or disapjiointuient, 1 nevei- 
heal'd, either in meetings or from individuals, a single vindictive 
expression. 

Although the final completion of this great measure has been 
achieved by another, I could not, after so maiiy years of labour, take 
leave of it altogether without a few words to you of advice and 
congratulation. To no one could the lot liave fallen so liappily as to 
our friend Mr. Fielden. He joined me in 1833 in the introduction 
of the first Bill, and has been ever since, as you well know, your 
able, energetic, and unshrinking advocate. 

In bidding you farewell, I do not retire from your service. T 
shall, at all times, hold myself in readiness to aid you in any measure.s 
that may conduce to the moral and physical welfare of yourseives 
and of your children; and I shall, indeed, most heartily pi'ay that it 
may please God to prosper this consummation of our toils with every 
public and private blessing. 

I remain, your veiy affectionate friend and servant, 

Ashley. 

It will be well in tliis place, perhaps, to glance at 
some of the subsecjuent features in the history of the 
Ten Hours mo venieiit. 

At the time of the passing of the Act, a great 
commercial crisis caused many factories to stop work 
iiig, or at least to work only half time. There was, 
therefore, at first, a reduction of wages, solely due, 
not to the Act, hut to a concurrent stagnation of trade. 
When, however, in May, 1848, the Ten Hours Hay 
came to be adopted, a revival of production bad taken 
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place. The legal Avorking day was reckoned to begin at 
5.30 a.m. and to end at 8.30 p.ra., and the manufacturers 
took advantage of tills to work their young persons by 
a vsystern of “ I'elays ” and— wliat was still ivorse — of 
“shifts” of hands, so as to keep the operatives employed, 
and the mills in action, the ivhole of this time. The 
masters ivho kept the time prescribed by the Act, were 
loud in their denunciations of the practice. There ivas a 
struggle between the manufacturers and the inspectors 
on. this point ; and the country justices, of the znanu- 
facturing class, assisted the mill-owners in thus eAuding 
the purposes of the Act. Grreat alarm Avas created 
among the operatives, and, in order to allay it, a test case 
was got up by the Lancashire Central Short-Time Com- 
mittee, and tried, AAdien the bench decided that the law 
Avas not explicit enough to enable them to convict, and 
an appeal Avas entered to carry the case before a superior 
court. 

Throughout the year 1849, there Avas intense anxiety 
amongst the friends of the Ten Houi's moAmment, Avho 
feared that the whole question AAmuld have to be re- 
opened in Parliament. The old Committees Avere 
re-established, tours of inspection were organised; all 
the machineiy of agitation had to be called again into 
use, and it was found that the system of “ relays ” Avas 
spreading in all directions. The Masters’ Association, 
on the other hand, was equally active, and petitiozis 
were drawn up against the Ten Hours Bill, and 
circulated freely. 

A few extracts from the Diary will show Lord 
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Ashley’s attitude towards the question during this 
anxious time: — 

Marcli Sth, 1849. — Tlie Ten Honrs law is in jeopardy : (U)d guvo 
it, us in His mercy, and admirably has it worked, no riMluetion of 
wages, ]ro flight of capital, no misuse of vacant liours, nay, the 
i-everse of all this. Some of the ma.sters, a small, thank (lod, though 
])owerful minority, have discovered a means of evasion. The (loveru- 
ment say that they cannot prevent it, and they will, therefore, ])ai-- 
tiiilly legalise it ! Here is fresh toil, fresh anxiety. Would to God it 
were settled for ever ! 

J une 8th. — Old John Fielden is dead. ... Poor old Pieldeii ; he had 
many kind qualities, and was a true and energetic friend to the Ten 
Hours Bill : greatly, indeed, am I, and the operatives also, indcdued 
to him, and we shall miss him very seriously now, when wealtli and 
capital and avarice and power are again in arms again, st weakn(^,ss 
and poverty. The mighty boon of tlie Ton Hours law is nullilied 
))y fraud and abused justice ; and they seek ixow to annihilat.e it by 
open legislation ! 

Oct. 4tb. . . , The Ten Hours agitation still alive, i\lr. ( lustier 
and Mr. Stephens have seized the opportunity to revil{! me iuid plac(! 
themselves at the head of the operatives ; but 1 rejoice to say that 
the operatives will neither believe them nor accept them. This 
matter must be speedily determined by an ajipeal to <m(.' of the 
Superior Courts : it is disgracieful that the Home Secretary has so 
long neglected this pressing necessity. 

Nov. 1st, — i\Ir. Oastler and a crew of others (I can use no milder 
term), including Sam Fielden (why he'?) are d(mouncing .‘uid reviling 
me in every society, by day and by night, in sjmech and oii paper, 
as a traitor, and a thousand other things, to the Ten Hours Bill. 
God knows my sincerity, my labours, vexations, lo.s.sps, injuries to 
health, fortune, comfort, position in that cause. It is time I told th(', 
workpeople that I would assent (if they would assent, but not witb- 
<iut) to the concc3.ssion of ha// an hour, provided they received iu 
return the immediate and final settlement of the question, aTid the 
limitation of the range from fifteen to tiotnty hours, a concession tlu^ 
masters alone could make. Here is my offence, and 1 am t 0(3 busy, 
rand also too tired to begin a controversial defence. Like Hozekiah, 
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I ‘spread it before the Lord.' . , . I vvi.sh I could be cheerful, but 
mirth hath perished. 

It was not until the Sth of Fehruary, 1850^ that the 
test case came on for hearing in the Court of Exche(|i;ier. 
The decision was awaited with feverish anxiety, as it 
seemed that the whole effect of the statute hinged upon 
it, and the adverse judgment of Mr. Baron Parke, in 
which it was decided that the system of “ shifts ” and 
“ relays ” was not contrary to the letter of the Act, was 
received with dismay. 

Feb. 1st, 1850.— Judges will decide adversely on factory case 
submitted to them, and thus legalise reJays ! The Attorney-Geueriil 
.said to me this afternoon, ‘ They will give judgment, not according 
to law, but on policy.’ ‘ Judge Pa, I'ke,’ he added, ‘ observed to rue, 
“I have no doubt that the framers of the xict intended that the 
labour should be continuou.s, but a.s it is a law to restrairr the exerci.se 
of capital and property, it must be construed stringently.” MighI 
not this judge have .said and thought, with equal justice and mow* 
feeling, ‘This is a law to restrain oppression and crueltjq and alleviate 
an actual slavery under a nominal freedom. I will, therefore, con- 
strue it liberally ! ’ . . . 

Feb. loth. — Adverse judgment in Court of Exchequer. Gi-eat 
remedial measure, the Ten Hours Act, nullified. The work f.o lu* 
done all over again ; and 1 seventeen years older than when I began ! 
But, as T did not coimneuce, so neither shall I renew it, in my own 
strength. My .suflicieuey, if there be any, is of God. 

It was now clear that tlie cruel system whicli luul 
been declared legal, would spread rapidly tbronglioiit tlie 
manufacturing districts. But Lord Ashley was equal to 
the emergency, and, liaving in the interval taken his seat 
for Bath, lie, four days after the decision liad been given, 
introduced the question into the House of Commons, by 
calling the attention of the Government to the necessity 
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for “talking' some steps to obviate tlie very evil con- 
sequences of that decision;” and on March 14, after a 
smart discussion, obtained leave to bring- in a Jlill. He 
insisted upon immediate action, as, in tlie then p]-esent 
state of things, with the mills going for iiCtoen hours 
and the actual labour of young- persons restricted to ten, 
it resulted in their being turned out into the streets at 
different intervals during the day, which was not only 
an incentive to vice, but it made it impossible for In- 
spectors to ascertain how many hours the hands really 
worked. Even Mr. John Bright acknowledged the need 
for settling what was, he admitted in some degree, an 
unsatisfactory state of the law ; but he took occasion to 
charge Lord Ashley with posing at one time as the 
hired advocate ” of those who were anxious to paint 
in the blackest colours the condition of the manufactur- 
ing districts, “and at another time as if he were en- 
gaged, in consequence of the passing of the Ten Hours 
Bill, to paint an entirely different people.” 

Throughout the Session, the Ten Hours question 
was constantly before the blouse, and every stage in its 
progress was guarded anxiously by Lord Ashley. Sir 
George Grey, on behalf of the Government, proposed a 
plan to which Lord Ashley had previously agreed — 
namely, in return for the strict limitation between six 
and six, to allow ten and a half hours labour per clay, 
and not more than sixty hours per week.. The real com- 
pensation in this was — and it was worth all the rest — 
that the time of labour was limited to a range of twei\-e 
hours with a certain termination at six o’clock. There 
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were many amendments to this proposal, and endless dis- 
cussions in and out of Parliament. Lord Jolin Manners 
moved that the factory day should be limited to half- 
past five in the afternoon. Mr. John Bright seconded 
a proposal to legalise the hateful sj'stem of “ si lifts and 
relays,” and to fix the factory day from half -past 
five a.m. to half-past eight p.in ! Both of these motions 
were lost, as was also a motion by Lord Ashley, that 
children between eight and thirteen years of age should 
be included in the six to six clause. But, although this 
was lost then, it was afterwards effected by Lord Pal- 
merston, when at the Home Office in 1853. 

March lltli, 1850. — Saw G-i'ey ; he proposes, in fact, an eleven 
hours’ bill, and admitted that it wa.s so, ottering at the sa,uie time 
advantages in the reduction of the range from 1-5 to 121 hours; all 
mills to close at six o’clock. He would not interdict relays, and by 
permitting them, enable masters to work for eleven hours ; why this 1 
All has prospered under the ten hours, why thus propitiate Bright 
and Ashworth 1 Evasions 'would be universal ; detection, impossible. 

March 14th. — Grey fearful, vacLllatmg, showing no principle- 
matters appear well ; if all goes on as it has begun we slrall prospin-. 
To-day is tlie day of trial. 

March 15th. — The case unans-vverable, the House with mo ; 
Grey weak, vacillating, quibbling on legal points, yc‘t admitting the 
truth of the asserted improvements. Bright and Gibson angry, 
though sulidued. 

May Ttli. — Hai-assed day after day by this Eactory ]>ill™im- 
possihlc to get a stringcviit clause to prohibit relays ; tried many and 
ttdled — have resolved then, as only liope of getting anything good 
and secure for the operatives, to accept Government Amendments. 
T am sure that they are the best terms that ever will be (Difered, ami 
probably that this is the last time of their being oftei’od. I fe,ar, too, 
division among the operatives, for, if some reject, some will accept 
the terms ; once divided they are lost, the masters will efiect an 
Eleven Hours Bill ! 
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ALiy Sfcli. — Harassed exceedingly 1)y Factory affair — resolved to 
adopt clauses of Government, and wrote letter to Times announcing 
it. Expect fi'om manufacturing districts a storm of violeiicje and 
}iafcr('d. [ iniglib have taken a more popular and belauded course, 
but 1 should have ruined the question; one more easy to myself, but 
tar from true to the people. 

May 9th. — Two considerations have greatly detei'miued nn^ to 
take the resolute course of acce])ting the Governnuint ])ro])ostils. 
First, I felt most distrustful of the disposition of the blouse to 
support me in the full demand for tlie Hen hours.’ The majority, 
that, in 1S47, gave victory to the old su}i])orters of the Eill, were 
governed, not by love to the cau.se, but, by anger toward, s Peel and the 
Anti-Gorn-Law Tjoague. Had not these pa,s,sions interposed, there 
would have been no unusual ‘humanity.’ Our po.sition in this re- 
spect, is now altered. Secondly, it is inanife.st that neither party 
(the employers, oi‘ the men) is striving for what is considcu'cd to bo 
really essential. The two additional hours could give nothing of 
value to the amount of production ; the two hours spread. ov('r the 
week, could take nothing of impoi-tance from the op(.‘ratiYes, the 
]'ule being consta-ut and rigid that the mills should be clostal at six. 
o’clock every day. They are struggling merely for victory ; no sid(^ 
chooses to be beaten. This may be natura,!, but .1 could not comsent 
to be the tool. Doubtless it i.s a bhjw to my rejiutation, l>ecause 
many will misunderstand, while many will misrepresent, my position 
and conduct. 

After a long and wearisome course, tlie Bill was 
passed, and received the Eoyal assent on July 20, 1850. 
It reduced the legal, working day for all young persons 
and women, to the time between six in the morning 
and six in the evening, with one and a hall' hours for 
meals. This permitted ten and a half hours work on live 
days in the week ; on Saturdays no protected person 
was to work after two. Such was the main feature of 
the Act 13 & 14 Vic. cap: 54, which has, since IS 50, 
regulated the normal day in English factories. 
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Tlie principle establislied by the Ten Hours Bill 
has had an effect, the importance of which it is difficult 
to over-estimate, and, owing to the perseverance of Ijord 
Shaftesbury, that principle has been extended, until to- 
day we have “ a complete, minute, and voluminous code 
for the protection of labour ; buildings must be kept 
pure of effluvia; dangerous machinery must be fenced; 
children and young persons must not clean it while in 
motion; their hours are not only limited but fixed; 
continuous employment must not exceed a given number 
of hours, varying with the trade, but prescribed by the 
law in given cases ; a statutable number of holidays is 
imposed; the children must go to school, and the em- 
ployer must every week have a certificate to that effect ; 
if an accident happens, notice must be sent to the 
proper authorities ; special provisions are made for bake- 
houses, for lace-making, for collieries, and for a whole 
schedule of other special callings ; for the due enforce- 
ment and vigilant supervision of this immense host of 
minute prescriptions there is an immense host of in- 
spectors, certifying surgeons, and other authorities 
whose business it is Ho speed and post o’er land and 
ocean ’ in restless guardianship of every kind of labour, 
from that of the woman who plaits straw at her cottage 
door, to the miner who descends into the bowels of the 
earth, and the seaman who convej^'s the fruits and ma- 
terials of universal industry to and fro between the 
remotest parts of the globe ! ” * 

One of the most interesting circumstances in con- 
Morley’s “ Life of Oobden.” 
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iiection with the later labours of Lord Shaftesbury on 
behalf of factory operatives was, that his steady per- 
severance, in the long run, broiig-ht round to lii.s side 
many of those who had most stoutly opposed him. In 
iSbO, Mr. Eoebuck, who had formerly been bitterly 
hostile, stood forth in Parliament and made his ],)ubli(3 
recantation. The question before the ’House was the 
labour of children, young persons, and women employed 
in Bleach works. He said : “ I am about to speak on 
this question under somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
Very early in my Parliamentary career Lord Ashley, now 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, introduced a Bill of this de- 
scription. ... I opposed Lord Ashley at that time, and 
was very much influenced in my opposition by what 
the gentlemen of Lancashire said. They declared then 
that it was the last half hour of the work performed by 
their operatives which made all their profits, and that 
if we took away that last half hour we should ruin the 
manufacturers of England. I listened to that state- 
ment, and trembled for the manufacturers of England — • 
but Lord Ashley persevered. Parliament passed tlie 
Hill ■which he brought in. From that time down to tlie 
present the factories of this country have been under 
State control, and I appeal to this House whether the 
manufacturers of England have su'lfered by this legisla- 
tion?” (Loud cheers.)'^ The burden of his speech 
throughout, was, that in his former tooth-and-nail op- 
position, he had been wrong in almost every inirticular. 

No sooner had Mr. Eoebuck concluded than Sir 
■* Times, March 22, 1860. 
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Taines Grraliam came up to him, and, laying his hand 
on his shoulder, said, I am glad that you have read 
your recantation, and I will read mine to-morrow.’' 
Itoebuck’s recantation was more fully announced in the 
following letter, written a few days after his speech in 
the House : — 

Mr. Roebiich, J/.P., to Lord Shajteshtiry. 

19, Ashley Place, S.W., March 24, 1860. 

My dear Lord Shaftesbury, — I am much obliged by your 
kind expression.? and by your flattering appreciation of my labours 
on Itelialf of the women suid children woi’king in Eleaching and Dye- 
works. The praise, however’, if any be due, belong.? to yourself, for 
the evidence supplied by the enactments which you promoted, made 
a convert of me, and led me, as far as I was able, to imitate your 
example and follow in your footsteps. That good will come of last 
Wednesday’s division I feel certain. The success of the measure i.s 
now asisured, and much misery, which has hitherto disgraced us, will 
now be prevented. Tire present state, however, of these poor women 
and children is a serious lesson to all legislator.?. It teaches us, in 
a way not to be mistaken, that we ought never to trust to the 
ju.stice and humanity of masses of irreir, wliose interests are furtliei'ed 
by iirjustice and cruelty. The slave-owner iir America, the luairu- 
facturer iir England, though they may be individually good men, 
will, nevertheless, as shive-owners and nrasters, be guilty of atr-ocities 
at which humanity shudders; and will, before the world, with un- 
blushing faces, defend cruelties from which tliey would recoil with 
horror if their moral judgmeirts were not perverted by their self- 
interest. It is happy for us that we have an impartial i)ublic around 
us, who, being unswayed by evil interests, can, witliout a sacrilice, 
give a just judgment. 

Thanks again for your appi'oval. 

Believe me, very .sincerely yours. 


J. A. IIOEBLX'K. 
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True to liis word, in a debate upon the same subject 
(the Bleaching’ and Dye -Works Bill), Sir Janies 
(frahani rose and said : “ I have a confession to inakt^ 
to the House. Experience has shown, to my satis- 
faction, that many of the predictions formerly made' 
against the Factory Bill have not been verified by the 
result, as, on the whole, that great measure of relief for 
women and children has contributed to the well-being 
and comfort of the working classes, whilst it has not 
injured their masters. . . . By the vote I shall give to- 
night I will endeavour to make some amends for the 
course I pursued in earlier life in opposing the Factory 
BilL”^'^ 

In March, 1804, Mr. Grladstone, in a speech on 
interference by prohibition, referred to the Factory 
Acts, and said, “ It is an interference, as to which it 
may be said that the Legivslature is now almost unanimous 
with respect to the necessity which existed for under- 
taking it, and with respect to the beneficial effect it has 
produced both in mitigating luiman sulfering, and in 
attaching important classes of the community to Par- 
liament and the Government.'’ In a note written by 
Lord Shaftesbury in the margin of Mr. Grant’s “ His- 
tory of Factory Legislation ” are these words : “ H(i 
does not retract with the honesty of Poebuck and 
Graham.'’ 

In all quarters, testimony was borne to the bene- 
ficial effects produced by the intervention of the Legis- 
lature in the employment of women and children in 
Times, May 9, I860, 
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factories. To quote sucli testimony would be an endless 
and unnecessary labour. One extract only, as a sample, 
sliall be given here. A.t a meeting of the British 
Association in Mancliester, in September, 1861, Pro- 
fessor A^ewmarcli, in bis opening address as President of 
the Economic Science Statistics Section, after referring 
to tlie progress of Factory Legislation, and the ‘' wholly 
successful ” issue of the limitation of hours, said : “ It 
had consolidated society in this part of the island, 
swept away a great mass of festering and growing dis- 
content, placed the prosperity of the district on a broad, 
solid, and safe basis ; on the orderly, educated, contented 
labour of Lancashire, a security against foreign com- 
petition, a guarantee of power, and fund of undivided 
profits. These results had followed from the sagacious, 
persevering, and moral exertions, of the advocates of 
the Ten Flours Bill.” 

By Ihr the most interesting suramaiy and comment 
upon the great Factory struggle, is supplied by Lord 
Shaftesbury in some manuscript notes appended on fly- 
leaves to Mr. Philip (xranPs ‘‘ History of Factory 
Legislation.” They were written towards the end of 
his life, and are as follows : — 

My friend Gi’ant lias made some. omissio.ns, and especially in p. 145. 
He lias left out the whole history of what follows on my acceptance? 
of Grey's offer of a ‘limitation of the hours between 6 and G, with an. 
hour tuid a half off for meals,’ thus making the working day 10.' 
instead of 10 liours. 

It led to a violent disruption. Oastler, Walker, and the Jfiiildeu 
family denounced me as a traitor, and never ceased afterwards to 
hurt and slander me. 
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I assented on the ground that twenty yeans of well-halanced con- 
flict showed that neither party could gain its full purpose; and that 
compromise was the only .solution. And the gain to the peophi was 
far heyond tlie concession to the employens, wlio, for an adtlitioual 
half hour, .smrendered their right to take the l)oui's (hi labour <)\'('V 
an interval of 15 liours with all the means of evasion, aJid agjTi(^d to 
close their woi’ks at 6 o’clock. 

This was recognised, at the very first, hy very ma,ny of llui opera- 
tives, and, eventually, by all. 

It, moreover, prevented a ‘ sore place ’ hy giving neither ])arty the 
absolute victory. And in nothing have I seen more reason to admire 
and trust the factory-workers, than in their readiness to conform to 
my advice (which I gave in abxiudant letters and spcecihcs) that, 
Avhile there was much joy, there should he no insolent exultation, 
no language of triumph, but expressions of gratitude, addresses of 
friendly sexitinients, aiid desire for liarmony and common action. 

All this had the desired effect ; for the masters, in.stead of a sxilky 
oppo.sition, were zealous to aid the operations of the mea.svire, and 
hence, under God, its success. 

From the finst hour of my movement to the last, I had ever before 
me and never lost sight of it, the issue of a restoration of a good 
understanding between employer and employed. 

He has also omitted to note the completion of the. Acit by bring- 
ing, in 1853 (this we owe to Palmerston), the ohildreu between 8 
and 13 nnder the 6 to G Clause, To this time, though the adults 
and young persons were liberated after 12 liours’ dfitentiuu on the 
premises, the cliikh'en of tender years were detained 15 lioui-s, many 
of them, ill Yorksliire, coming 3 miles to tlieir work. 

These new measures (the Extension Acts) weri' mentioiuK'l in tJui 
Queen’s Speeches both at the opening and the closing of I’arliameiit 
in 1867. 

The next entry, on another Hy-leaf, appears to have 
been written at a later date : — 

Forster* suggested that, in the preface to my ‘puhli.s]ied voluml^ ’ (!) 
I should set forth many of the obstacles that had beset my progress. 
This could not he done by myself ; the narrative would savour of 

* John Forster, author of “Life of Dickons,” and many other works. 
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egoism. But for my cliiklren, if this book survive me, I may say 
that they were many and severe. I had to break every political 
connection, to encounter a most formidable array of capitalists, mill- 
ownens, doctrinaires, and men, who, by natural impulse, hate all 
‘ humanity-mongers.’ They easily influence the ignorant, the timid, 
and the indiflerent; and my strength lay at first (‘ tell it not in 
Gath ! ’) among the Kadicals, the Irishmen, and a few sincere Whigs 
and Conservatives. Peel was hostile, though, in his cunning, lie 
concealed the full extent of his hostility until he took the reins of 
office, and then he opposed me, not with decision only but male- 
volence, threatening, he and Graham, to break up his administration 
and ‘retire into private life’ unless the House of Commons I’escinded 
the vote it had given in favour of my Ten Hours Bill. The Tory 
country gentlemen reversed their votes ; but, in 1847, indignant with 
Peel on the ground of Corn Law repeal, they returned to the cause 
of the factory children. 

Pielden and Brotherton were the only ‘ practical ’ men, as the 
phrase then went, who supported me, and to ‘ practical ’ prophecies 
of overthrow of trade, of ruin to the o])eratives themselves, I could 
only oppose ‘ hnnuiuity ’ and general principles. The newspapers 
were, on the whole, friendly ; some very much so. A few, especially 
the local journals, inconceivably hitter, though balanced by local 
papers sound and hearty in their support. 

Out of Parliament, there was in society every form of ‘good- 
natured ’ and compassionate contempt. In the provinces, the angei' 
and irritation of tlie opponents were alnvost fearful ; and men among 
first classes of workpeople, oveidookers and others, were afraid to 
avow their sentiments. It required, during many year.s, repeated 
journeys to Lancashire and Yorkshire, no end of public meetings in 
the large towns ; visits, committees, iumunerable lionr.s, iiitolerabh* 
expense. In very few instances did any mill-owner a^^pear on tlie 
platform with me ; in still fewer the ministers of any religious deno- 
mination. At first not one, except the Rev. Mr. Bull, of Brievley, 
near Bradford ; and even to the last, very few, so cowed were they 
, (or in themselves so indiflerent) by the overwhelming influence of 
the cotton lords. 

I had more aid from the medical than the divine profession ; 
and ever must I i-ecord the services and skill of Mr. Pletcher of 
Bury. 

0 ■■ . . . . ■ ■ ■ 
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Tlie (kiinancls npon time and strongtli wove qiiitn up to my 
powers, aud, iiuleed. inucli beyond them. I snHered a tfood 

The operatives, themselves, did tladr duty. '’Tludr (hd(‘'-'at('s, 
whom they maintained at their own cost, werc^ ahvay.s ae.tivii aiul 
t)' list worthy men ; specially my friend and fellow-labouriu', Phili]) 
(Irant, who was, in my support, as two rifjjht hands. 

Perhajis the various etfortsmade by Sir il. Peid to induce me to 
take office, were amongst the greatest of my diliumlties. Tin' attrac- 
tions of office were not weighty ; but Sir 'R. Peel wishing, not so 
much to have me as a member of liis (io\'ernment a.s to withdraw me 
from the .Factoiy Bill, .spared no entreaties, no ' ilatteries,’ no almost 
falsehoods, to entice me. He shifted his ground in every w'ay, first 
one thing, then another. Among other things, the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of Ireland, as ‘ a man who would have great inliueuce over the clergy 
to induce them to accept reforms.’ 

In the Tiiim'i of Saturday, Aimil 11th, ISOS, then; is a review of 
the Life of 'Wilherforce ! There are many things said in it of him 
that might be said of me, but they never will be. He .started with a 
Committee and a Prime Minister to hack him. I .started to u.s.sail 
home interests, with evmy one, savr; a, few uniniposing por.sons, 
against me, O’Connell was a sneering ami bitter opponent, Olad- 
stone ever voted in resistance to my efforts ; and Brougham playijd 
the doctrinaire in tlie Hou.se of Lords. 

Bright was ever my most malignant opponent. Cobden, though 
bitterly liostile, was bettor than Bright. He abstained from opposi- 
tion on the Collieries Bill, and gave positivi! support on tin; Calico 
Print-works Bill. 

G-lad.stone is on a level with theiust; he gave no suppoi't to IIk^ 
Ten Hours Bill ; he voted with Sir R. Peel to 'rescind the famou.s 
division in favour of it. He was the only member who emhiavonred 
to delay the Bill which delivered women and children from mines and 
pits ; and never did he say a woi'd on behalf of the factory chih.liam, 
until, 'when defending slavery In the IFest Indies, lu^ ta,nnt(Ml Ihtxton 
with indifterence to the slavery in .England ! 

Lord Brougham was among my most heated ojjponents. He, 
spoke strongly against the Bill in 1847, 

Miss Martineau also gave her voice and strength in resl, stance to 
the measure. 

By degrees some public men came round, Russell, then Lord 
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Johu, did me di.sservice while he was Minister; he espoii.sod the 
cause when turned into Opposition. Then Sir G. Grey adhered ; 
and, towards the end, Macaulay gave us one of his brilliant and 
elfeetive speeches. My latter years in the House of Gommons were 
dogged by Oastler and the Fieldens, who resented iny policy in 
In-inging all things to a happy conclusion by making juid accepting 
concessions to abate too much exultation in the. operatives, and too 
much soreness in the mill-owners. 

The pressure upon purse and upon time was very great ; the 
pressure upon strength was greater, but the pressure on the iniiul 
wms greatest of all. I endured terrible anxieties. 

(I have omitted above that the famous O’Ooimell was, for a long 
time, very bitter and hostile, and spoke of the ‘ good-natured non- 
sense ’ I delivered. He became, afterwards, much milder.) 

Whtit follows was written evidently after anotlier 
long interval : — 

On May 15th, 1869, a great celebration at Bradford to imco\-ei‘ 
Oastler’s statue. The reception the operatives gave me was wonder- 
ful. There must have been one hundred thousand people prt!.sent ; 
many had come from distant tow'ns in Yorkshire. 
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Famine in Ireland—Day of llnmiliation — ^National Education and osltiyan 
(Support — Letter from Lord John Ilussoll~Eleetion, Speech, at Balh — Inci- 
dents of the Election— Hotiirnod Head of the Poll — Raggeti School Busi- 
ness — Broadwall Ea^-ged School — Roger Miller, Cit}’’ Missionary- -Hia 
Death— Article on Mrs. Elimheth Fry— Quakers and Quakerism— Article 
on Lodging Houses — A Hapless Wanderer — A Round of Visits — L(,!adcr of 
the Conservative Party— Missionaries— Miss Sti’icddand— Highland ticenei'y 
— A Presentation at Bradford — Party Spirit— Lahours in Imnae.y Cases 
—Baron Lionel Rothschild and Jewish Disiihilities— At Windsor— Dr. 
Hampden— Faith. 

There were n-iany wbo did not hesitate to declare tliiit 
the scare produced by tlie threatened failure of the 
potato crop in 1S45, and the consequent famine, was 
neither more nor less than a political ermjA .It was, 
nevertheless, a terrible fact, and Ireland had been, 
plunged into unprecedented distress. In the autumn of 
1S40 the disease reappeared with. gTcater virulence than 
ever; and in .1847 Ireland was in a state of absolute 
famine. It is impossible to describe tlie terribh.^ condi- 
tion of that unhappy country; tens of thousands were 
threatened with actual starvation, and thousands more 
were suffering from disease consequent upon insnhicient 
food. Then it was seen that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was a stroke of the wisest policy ; the ports had 
not been thrown open one day too soon, nor had the 
intimation to countries from whence grain could be 
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imported, been, given an bonr too early. The descriptions 
in the daily press were of the most harrowing kind, and 
the whole world wms horrified by their shocking details, 
to which there is, happily, nothing similar on record in 
tlie annals of this country. The food of the people was 
gone; and although every effort was made to bring sup- 
plies into the countiy, these were altogether inadequate. 
Subscriptions were set on foot, work was improvised for 
the unemployed ; but, notwithstanding this, the people 
died in hundreds daily from dysentery, famine, fever, 
and starviition. Never before had there been such 
universal sympathy with suffering — all the nations vied 
with one another in sending contributions towards the 
relief of the distress — and never before had any country 
ill civilised lands and times been dependent for existence 
upon one poor article of food. Despite all the efforts 
that were made, “ there was not a house where there 
was not one dead.” It was ascertained by the census of 
1851 that a million and a half of persons, of all ages, had 
disappeared — either starved to death, destroyed by pesti- 
lence, or fled the country. 

In a groat variety of ways the sympathies of Lord 
Ashley were called out towards the suffering people, to 
whom constant reference is made in the Diary through- 
out these years of famine. 

Febi-niiiy 21st, 8iiiulay. — Sermon for I’elief of Irish; liehl one of 
the plates in. Park Street. Largest collection ever known here, 
£192 14s. lid. Sad to see how many well-dressed people pass by 
and give not a brass farthing. ... 

.February 20th, — Wrote to Bishop of London to urge day of 
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hamiliiition. It is something to reverence God as a nation, thongli 
it lie only externally. 

Ahu’cli 2-1 fch. — The day appointed for fast and national lunnilia- 
tion. At ten o'clock, prayers being ended, some bread and cocoa. 
The savings in the house-books to go (it is the homage, not the sum ) 
to some Irish fund. Were this done in every family, tliousands of 
pounds might be collected. It has been a comfortable day to me; 
the service, the reading, the conversation, have all been consolatory 
and prohtable. Seldom have I known my heart more touched, or 
my eyes more full, ... 0 God, may this people stand before Thee? 

in penitence, in prayer, confession, and forgiveness ! May they yet 
he Thy instruments, for honour to Thee and welfare to the hnman 
race, Thy chosen soldiers of the Cross of Christ against sin and the 
devil ! 

Ill the early part of the year Lord Ashley was en- 
gaged in rendering important service to Lord John 
Bussell, who was about to submit to Piirliament a 
scheme for the education of the people, based upon the 
grant of £100,000 to he asked for during the Session. 
He proposed to exclude Boman Catholics from the 
benefit of the grant, and to take up their case in a sepu’- 
rate form. The details of his plan were submitted to 
the House on the 19th April, when he expressed his 
belief that any proposal for making State education 
purely secular would he opposed to the opinion of 
Parliament. 

April 1st. — Much engaged in endeavouring to bring the "We.s- 
lej'iin Ijody to accept and support new scheme of education. 


Lord J. Jhmdl to Lord Ashley. 

C.HESHAM Place, Ajwill, 1847. 

IMy dear Ashley, — Your , exertions to induce the 'We.sleyaus to 
accept our IMiimtes will, I trust, be successful. 

But at all events, I cannot refrain from expressing the obligations 
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wliicli I feel to you for your very active unrl judioions enclea\'ourH to 
obtain the support of that most valuable body to our Minutes. 

I remain, ever yours faithfully, 

J. IIUSSULL. 

April lotli. — All is well! The Wesloyans have accepted the 
Minutes. May God prosper the issue ! d’ook chair in evening 
yesterday of great education meeting- in FreeinM.sons’ Hall. A^eiy 
enthusiastic, very successful ; everything prospered. 

April 17th.— I cannot dispossess my mind of a suspicion that 
John Husseil meditates ‘ other ’ things in a new rarliainent, yet 
that does not alter my desire and determination to aid him, heart 
and soul, in all that is right. He has written to thank me for my 
services in the negotiations with the Wesleyans. And truly they 
were very opportune. Their hostility would have been disastrous. 

April 23rd. — A majority last night on the Education Miniite.s of 
■345, forty-seven only voting against it ! 1 am truly thankful. Alay 

the measiu-e be prosp»ered to the advancement of true, religion ! Now, 
where would the Government have been had the Wesleyans joined 
the Dissentex-s '? Their union would have damped tlie ardour of the 
Church, and all would have been in confusion. 

Lord Asliley had accepted the invitation of an intiii- 
ential deputation that had waited upon him, urging 
him to stand for the representation of Bath, at the 
forth coming General Election, and offering to pay all 
liis expenses; and on the 25th May he addressed the 
electors. In his opening remarks lie gave a graphic 
description of Parliamentary life. He said : — 

I was almost willing to I’etire fi’om public life, and all its dis- 
tracting ^-'ocations ; for, however tempting to the young and inex- 
perienced — however fidl of promise of usefulness and of honour to 
tliose who have never tried it— -the House of Commons do(3s not 
pv(!sent, to its luoi-e practised members, such an amount of unalloyed 
enjoyment as to render it, of all sublunary things, the most to be. 
desired. 
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The immense consumption of time, the constant demand on tlie 
moral and pliysical energies, the enormous effort which is reqnix'ed 
to do the smallest good, and the misunderstanding and abuse wliicli 
constantly attend that attempt — these circumstances, when seen, and 
felt, greatly diminish the attraction of Parliamentary honours. Add 
to these the state of public parties, the uncertainty of the <jpi,nious 
of your own ordinary political Mends, and the total ixnpossi.bility of 
.reposing entire confidence in any public man — considei- all the,se 
things, and you have but little left to inspire any inordinate dcisii'o 
of senatorial privileges. 

The subjects he principally brought forward, were 
those connected with the social condition of the labour- 
ing classes, indicating principles rather than precise 
measures, and holding himself free to decide the time 
and mode of asserting them; but, in all, lie pledged 
biraself to maintain the “ great principles of the Con- 
stitution in Church and State — those great principles 
which, ever since the Revolution of 1088, have been 
recognised and cherisbed by the people of these 
realms — the Crown, the Bishops, the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, and every institution ecclesiastical and 
civil.’’ 

His opponent was Mr, Roebuck, then bis bitterest 
antagonist in the Factoiy agitation. Mr. Roebuck bad 
arrayed on his side capital, as well as considerable in- 
fluence, the flews alone subscribing £.2, 000 towards bis 
expenses, and he made, moreover, the usual extravagant 
display which produced no inconsiderable impression 
upon a certain class of electors in those days. Lord 
Ashley, on the other hand, declined to allow banners, 
])rocessions, or even ribands ; determined that if he 
triumphed, it should be a triumph of principles. 
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July 24-th. — Bath. Arrived yesterday— all seems quiet, and 
appearances are not bad. It ■would require a world of argument to 
make vne vote for the repeal of the Septennial Bill ; a more frequent 
repetition of the toils, expenses, excitement, and evil 23assions of a 
contested election, would be awfully injurious to all parties, 

July 26th. — Mobbed on Saturday, and struck in the evening l)y 
a man, who was instantly seized, his blow having been broken— yet I 
shall continue to walk about. Violence is expected at the hustings ; 
I trust that the police will do their duty. Attended several com- 
mittees, very crowded, and very hot— all looks pretty well, but 
‘ Eiev, dispose.’ Mr. R. is determined, I heai’, to wither me by 
sarcasms — doubtless be will have the opportunity to revile, and 1 
shall have none to answer ; but Ood judge between us ! 

July 28th. — The nomination has passed off quietly'- — pieople noisy, 
but good-hunmured. An immense meeting ; Mr. Roebuck, piano in 
comparison of what I expected, so much so that I could not produce 
the only part of my speech that I had prepared in answer to his 
invectives ! 

Perceived a change in the popular feeling towards end of my 
speech ; cries of ‘ Ashley for ever ! ’ ten times more frequent all this 
evening than before. 

July 31st. — London. No time for entries till this morning — 
many events ; returned, however, thank God, at the head of the 
poll 1 

^»A . . . . 1278 

D. . . . 1228 

R. . . . 1093 

August 2nd. — I am deeply sensible of the immense value of the 
mode in which I have been returned, and of the principles assei’ted 
in it. I can never sufficiently thank God for the whole event, and 
for the prospect it has opened to me of re.storation to public use- 
fulness. I have been excluded from Parliament for two ^lessions, but 
the time has not been entirely lost; and I am now rephreed in it in 
a way the most honourable, and the most pleasant on record in the 
history of elections. I did not ask a single vote ; I appeared but 

* Lord Ashley, Lord Duncan, Mr. Roebuck. The latter was left at 
the foot of tlie poll after a connection of fifteen years with the coiiBtiiueiicy. 
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once in J'atli, and made, a single speech before the week of the dis- 
solntioii ; I did not pay a single farthing ; I bad not an incli of 
ribbon, a banner, music, or a procession ; not a penny during six 
inontiis was expended on beer ; nor had I one paid agent ; tin', 
tradesmen conducted the whole, and with singular judgment and 
concord. This is indeed a model for elections, and heartily do I 
thank Clod that the precedent has been set in my instance. We had 
no mob, no bludgeon-man, and trusted entirely to the police find 
common sense ... 

Aug. 7th. — The unanimity of the London press, great and small, 
tlie blue-bottles and the gnats, against me and for lioelmck, is very 
remarkable. Punch of yesterday added his sting. Such persevei’ance 
cannot fail of some general effect on the public mind ; for, as INIr, 
Hardwick, the architect, told us a few days ago, the rejieated jars of 
a train, passing over an iron bridge, were equal, in the aggregate, to 
one mighty blow ! 

Aug. 9th.— -Amused with, the issue of Oxford election. Had 
been requested to stand ; .stated all my objections (of whicli I had 
many) in reply, but consented, if my friends regarded it as a matter 
of real prmcii)le, I see by the result that I should have come in. 
I was proposed at Oxford, and Hr. Ogilvie, who takes the lead in that 
place, would not allow the name of so low a churchman— one .so con- 
nected with the Pastoral Aid Society— to he mentioned. To avoid any 
division, all agreed to seek out some one ac/aimt wdiom nothing could 
1)6 .said ; but then, as the j^rice of that, they were ol)]ig(‘d to a,do])t 
a penson fur whom tliey could say as little, so Hr. Ogilvie took 
.Round, and subsequently finds out that he had rejected a ‘ low chuvcli- 
man’ to e.spouse one who had played the ‘ dissenter and lie lose.s 
the election into the bargain ! 

The interest excited in Eagged Schools and tlie 
London City Mission showed no sign of diminution. 
Many influential persons were eager to see the strange 
sights which .Lord Ashley so graphically described ])y 
pen and speech. The newspaper press lent material 
aid in making the subject popular; and the mustard 
seed was beginning to spread itself into the largest of 
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trees. Frequent notes similar to the follow'ing occur in 
the Diary : — 

Marcli 2 7 til. — To Pye Street at 11 o’clock to sliow Eago'C'l 
School to Pox Maule and Mr. Gnthrie. Lord, ho\v we oiiglit to hlcss 
Thee for this measure of success ! 

May ist. — An article in the Edinl'im/k Uevmo on ‘Eagged 
Schools,’ written, evidently, by one who knows nothing of them. hTo 
mention of our Ragged Union, no recognition of our laliours and 
services. The spirit of it is good — no tendency to iri-eligion. Now, 
I discern the reason of their silence : I see a contemptuous allusion 
to factory legislators, and any pi’aise of the Union would involve a 
praise of myself. Such things ai’e in themselves of no value ; the 
I’esult is the sum and substance, wherewith we should be content ; 
but to a public man, the praise of successful eflbrts, especially if lie 
be a ‘ philanthropist,’ is stock-in-trade for further enter|)i'ise \ to 
withhold it where it is dxie, is not .so much to injure the man as to 
i-etard humanity. 

The Broadvvall Bagged School in South London 
owed its existence to the indefatigable labours of 
Eoger Miller, a Cit}'- missionary, who had at first 
gathered about 130 of the most destitute and forsaken 
children he could find, and, in a tumbledown building, 
had laboured, week-days and Sundays, to lead them 
into better paths. Soon, the crowds of applicants were 
too numerous for the accommodation; and Lord Ashley 
happening to henr of this, sent for Mr. Miller, to see if 
something could not be done to assist him in his work. 

Lord Ashley seemed to know instinctively the meii 
he could trust, and with whom he could work ; and 
once having taken kindly to a man he Avonld trust him 
implicitly, and work with him ungrudgingly. It was 
so in this case ; and Mr. Miller was soon entered upon 
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Iiis list of friends. Tliis was no meaningless distinc- 
tion implying mere patronage. He sought out in 
men beauty of character and singleness of purpose, and 
it mattered not to him whether they belonged to th,e 
humbler walks of life or to the higher: he gave them 
his friendship in no ordinary sense of the term. He 
accepted the motto of the poet Young :■ — 

“Judge before friendship, then confide till death.” 

Eoger Miller was a man whom Lord Ashley highly 
esteemed. He was a frequent, and always a welcome, 
visitor, and his simple, earnest devotion to the poor, 
his practical piety, and his cheerful, hopeful laith, 
were often helpful to the spiritual life of Lord Ashley. 
The death of this faithful missionary, just at a time 
when his labours were more than ever needed, was a 
serious blow, Avhich deeply affected Lord Ashley. 

June 7 til. — This morning overwhelmed with, grief; hut God give 
us faith and obedience. Miller killed in the Birmingham train on 
Saturday night. I had seen him in the morning, wcdl and full of 
zeal. He was going to Manche.ster to Iniry his mother. How in- 
scrutable are Thy ways, O Lord ! Write this lesson on our hearts. 
Here was a man rich in good works, piety, truth, service to God and 
man, labouring by night and day for humanity and religion, and 
eapecially amongst tlie poorest of our rac(3. He is suddwily cut oft', 
his work unftnishefl, his wife and children left destitute ! And this, 
too, when so many pi’ofli gate, idle, mischievous, useless, survive. Lot 
us rejoice that we know the issues of life and dcatli to be, not only 
in the power, hut in the care, of our Father which is in Heaven ! He 
is gone, 1 heliev'e, to his rest ; and now, O God, give us the will and 
the means to aid liis widow, who is a widow indeed, and the children, 
who are orjihans 1 .But where shall I find another such for the cliarge 
of our Ragged School 1 Where another so full of love, piety, earnest- 
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ness, discretion, and labour 1 Lord, Thoit knowest. Llesscd Saviour 
of mankind, remember Thine own word.s — ‘ Feed my lambs.’ 

June Ofcli.— A far greater man might have gone out of the world 
with much’ less effect. All was grief on Monday at Lroadwall ; 
childnu), and adults wept alike, and bles.sod th(^ meinoiy of pttor 
.Millej'. I have known men of a hundred tliou.sa,nd a year depart 
thi.s life, and every eye ai-ound dry as the pavement. Here goes a 
City missionary at thirty shillings a week, and hundreds are in an 
agony of sorrow. I have lost an intimate friend. We took, I 
may say, ‘sweet counsel together.’ A gap lias been made in my 
life and occupations which will not easily be filled up. 

Lord Asblej had in earlj life often wished to devote 
himself to science. At this period in his career he 
seemed about to devote himself to literature. Two 
articles from his peu appeared in the Quarterlj/ 
Bevmo for 1847. The first was on Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry, whose biography it reviews. TVe append the 
following extracts : — 

That this admirable woman had a special vocation for the office 
she undertook i.s manifest in every step of her progres.s ; her intel- 
lectual const, itrutiou was singularly adapted to the pecuiiar task ; acid 
to this the zeal wliich governed the whole, an enthusiasm regulated, 
imt never chilled, by judgment, and we have a character aimed at 
all points, ready to take up tlie gauntlet of every conceivable obstacle 
that could impede her in the accomplishment of her great cl(,'.sign. 
Among sid)ordinatc, hut veiy real advantages, we cannot fail to 
count the succour she derived from her connection with the Society 
of Friends, A little eccentricity of action was considered permissible, 
and even natural, in the member of a body already recognised as 
eccentric in opinions, eccentric in dress, eccentric in language. Philan- 
throp}', too, had been the distinguishing characteristic of this 
re.speotable brotlierhood ; a devious effort for the intcrost of man- 
kind parssed in one of them without censure, almost without 
observation. The Quaker habit and Quaker renown disarmed 
hostility, nay, pi'opitiated favour •; it secured the first introduction to 
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Jiuigistrates, to nol:ile.Sj to miuisters, to Emjioi-ors. When so nmcli 
was effected, the i'est wassxire ; her siiuple dignity of doineanoui', luir 
singularly musical voice, her easy, unaffected language!, the fit vehicle 
(if her unfailing good sense, her earnest piety, and uninistakahle 
disintei'esteclness, enchained the most reluctant ; and to exveo’y llixlnnet 
and Court of Europe, Avliere religion or huinanity could he main- 
tained or advanced, she obtained I’eady admission as a herald of 
peiice and charity. 

But, Ave must repeat, Ave take her as the exception, not as tin; 
rule. The high and holy duties assigned to Avoinen by the decrees 
of Providence ai'e essentially of a secret and retiring nature ; it is 
in the privacy of the closet tliat the soft, yet sterling, Avisdom of the 
Christian mother stamps those impressions on the youtliful heart, 
wdiich, though often defaced, are seldom wholly obliterated. What- 
ever tends to AvithdraAv her from these sacivod oHices, or oven abate 
their full force atid efficacy, is high treason against the hopes of a, 
nation. We do not deny that valuable services may he safely, and, 
indeed, are safely, rendered by many intelligent and iiious ladi(.'s 
Avho devote their hours of leisure or recreation to the Jlarotongas 
and Tahitis of British OlirLsteudom — it is not to .sucJi; that we 
Avould make allusion ; our thoughts are directed to that total 
.absorption Avhich, plunging Avomen into tht! vortex of eccentric 
and self-imposed obligations, mei’ges the private in th ti pulilic 
duty, confounds that A\diich is principal Avith that Avhich is s('condary, 
<‘i.nd witlidraws them from labours Avliich they alone can acconiplisli, 
to tliose in Avhich, ;it least, they may be equalled by othei's. 

We are amused, avxj confess, by her struggltis Avith (.Jirnkmisin, 
and her ultimate surrender to a pedantic system, by Aviiich her 
inner being could never be ruled. Though a member of a scet, 
she, in truth, Avas no sectarian ; but, underneath tlu! osh'utatious 
singularity of the mob-cap and light grey mantle, boro a, iiumldci 
heart — and a lieart that could give honour to whom lionour Avas 
duo, Avhi'fclier he Avore an ermine robe, sleeves of laAvn, or the 
foulest rags. We are at a loss for her reasons; the ‘concern’ — 
such is tlu! term — is not alleged in her journal to liave offered 
splendid advantages unattainable elsewhere. Slie may ])av(i yiedded 
to the persuasions of her many relatives, to the suggestions of 
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convenience ; but, whatever tlie motive, she embraces, with true 
self-devotion, the whole ; adopts, without reserve, the Fiiend’s 
cereniouial law ; and finds various philosophical arguments to fortify 
tdie usage of ‘thou’ and ‘thee’ (pp. 56, 61). ‘T considered,’ she 
observe.^, ‘there were certainly some advantages attending it; the 
first, that of weiining the heart from this world, by acting in some 
little things difierently from it.’ ‘ Vain service all, and false philo- 
sophy ! ’ Our deep respect for many Quakers will not beguile us 
into a fulsome conceit of the elevating and purgative powers of 
(i^uakerism. They are men of like passions with ourselves ; they 
maybe seen in Mark Lane and on the Exchange, and pursue their 
w-ealtli and enjoy it wdth similar zeal and relish. Nor are they fully 
weaned from the rougher and more stimulating diet of political 
ambition. With the vow of separation upon them, they have recently 
shaved their heads, and entered the world of Parliiimentmy service ; 
liow far they, or the public, have gained by this invasion of tlie 
Nazarites is beyond our experience. One of them, howcvei’, must 
have imbibed tlie humanising influence of ‘ thoix ’ and ‘ thee ; ’ 
since the friend who knew him best, not long ago declared, that ‘ if 
J ohn Bright had not been horn a Quaker he would most assuredly 
have Ijecome a prize fighter ! ’ 

In some particulars the work of Elizabeth Fry was 
(jlosely allied to that of Lord Ashley, and he reveals the 
secret of its success in these words : — 

t^lhe saw clearly and experienced the power of love on the human 
heart, whether covrnpted, as in the criminal, or stupeiiecl, as in the 
lunatic. IShe saw'- that the heiiighted and vvamlering madman pos- 
sessed and chc.rished the renniants of his better mind, and that he 
elung to nothing so much as to that wliich alL seemed to deny him--- 
some little sembhuico of respect. Sympathy is -the great secret to 
govern tlui human race; and, whether it be in a prison, a raggefl 
school, a madhouse, or the world at huge, he that would force men’s 
hoai'ts to a siu'nmdei-, mu.st do so by manifesting that they wu-juld be 
safe if committed to his keeping. 

The second article was on Lodging Houses,” and 
was written to assist the efforts being made by the 
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Labourers’ Friend Society, in the same way in which 
the article on Lagged Schools had assisted the lia gged 
School Union. 

Thoroughly conversant with his subject Lord Ash lej' 
set forth graphically the abominations of the then 
existing lodging-house “ system,” and the efforts made 
to supersede it. His description of a hapless wanderer 
arriving ill London, homeless, friendless, and seeking 
a shelter, is here subjoined ,* — 

The astonishment and perplexities of a young person on his 
aiTival here, full of good intentions to live honestly, would be almost 
ludicrous, were they not the preludes to such mournful results. He 
alights, and is instantly directed for the best accommodation to 
Duck Lane, St. Giles’s, Saffron Hill, Spitallields, or Whitecliapel. 
He reaches the indicated region through tight avenues of glitteiing 
lish and rotten vegetables, with doorways or alleys gainng on either 
side — which, if they be not choked with squalid garments or sickly 
children, lead the eye through an interminable vi.sta of filth and 
distress — and begins his search for the ‘good entertainment.’ The 
pavement, where there is any, rugged and broken, is Ijospattered 
witli dirt of every hue, ajicient enough to rank with the fossils, but 
offensive as the most recent deposits. The houses, small, low and 
mournful, present no one part, in windows, door-posts, or brickwork, 
tbit seems fitted to stand for another week; rags a.ud bundles stuff 
up the panes, and defend the passages, blackened witli use and by the 
damps arising from the undrained and ill-ventilate( I recesses. Yet 
eacli one affects to smile with promise, and invites the countiy 
bumpkin to tlie comfort and reymse of ‘ Lodgings for Sijuffcj Men.’ 

He enters the first, perhaps the largest, and finds it to consist of 

seven apartments of very moilerate diraonsious. Here are stow(i(l 

besides cbildren--sixty adults, a goodly company of males and 
femtihis, of ei'ery profession of fraud and violence, with a very few 
poor and industrious labourers. He turns to another hostel— tlic 
reader will not, we know, proceed without misgivings— but we assure 
him our picture is drawn from real life, Tlie padoit,r measures 
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eightfxui feet by tea. B()cls are aiTauged on each .side of it, composed 
of straw, rags, and shavings, all in order, but not decently, according 
to tihe apostolic precept. Here he sees twenty-seven male aird female 
adu]t.s, and thirty-one children, -with, several dogs (for dogs, tin; 
friends of man, do not forsake Iiira in his most abandoned condition), 
in all fifty-eiglit Imman being.s, in a contracted den, from which light 
and air are sy.steraatically excluded. He .seek,s the u[)per a-oom, as 
more lilccly to remind him of his native hills ; it measures twelve feet 
by tear, and contains six laeds, which in their turn contain thirty-two 
individuals— and these beai'iaig bait little resemblance to Alexaaider 
the Great, Gujas the Lawyer, or Lord Herbert of Cherbury, whoso 
bodies yielded naturally a fine perfume. Di.sgusted once more, he turns 
with hope to the tranquillity of a smaller teneaaaent. Here, gropiaag 
his way up an ascent more like a flue thaai a staircase, he finds a nest 
of four tiny compartments — and they are all full. It is, liowover, iai 
vain to seai'ch further. The evening has set in, ; the tenants arii 
returned to their layers ; the dirt, confusion, and obseeaiity laafile 
alike tongue, pen, and paint-brush : but if our bewildered novice 
would have for the night a roof over his head, he must share the 
floor with as many men, women, and babies as it has space for. 

After fnrtlier descriptions of the state of things the 
article continues : — 

Our roadm-s will now have .some notion of the ‘ sy.stem Svhich it 
has been the aim of the Ijabourers’ Friend Society to attack. It 
being asked once ‘ What is the best method of protecting against 
depredation ji baircl of small beer?’ the answer was. ‘Pla.ee aIong.side 
of it a ])arrel of strong.’ On this principle- the Society determined to. 
act ; and we shall now sketch the triumph of their superior baimel. 

The experiment was successful, and paved the ^y^\y 
for attempting greater things, not. only hy the Labourers’ 
Lriend Society,, but upon their model, and not in London 
only but in many of the large provincial towns and 
citie.s. 

In August Lord Ashley set off on a round of visits, 
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to take a little relaxation before the labours of the 
new Parliament should commence. 

Aug. Broadlaiids. Went ovei- yesterday to St. Ci'ides’s. 

jMinny, and the four' boys ; no one there ; place solitary as the plains 
of Tartary, but, thank God, it looked well and tmviijurad. A I’ciw 
yeans ago I could have adopted a rural life; I could not, X think, 
now ! My habits are formed on meti-opolitan activity, and I must 
ever be groping where there is the most mischief. ... 

Aug. 23rd. — William Cowper writes to Minny, ‘ I hear Ashley 
sometimes spoken of as the only man who is calculated to lead the 
majority of the Conservative party, and certainly if he were an am- 
bitious man he might assume a leadership with many followers next 
Session, particularly on subjects relating to the Church, die., &c.’ 
Well, this is a now view of my futurity ; what sport for the news- 
pajjers. If they shot at me w’hile I was mei'oly a cocksparrow, what 
would they do when I had become a Po})injay ! no, no, no ; I have 
opinions and feelings, sti-ong and deep ; they may be right or wrong ; 
but, right or wrong, they can never lead a party, because no i:)arty 
would follow them. 

Aug. 30th. — Eyde, IXeading ‘Missionary Enterpri.sos ’ by Wil- 
liams. It may well make us all blush — blush by contrast with the 
missionaries, blush by contrast with the natives of the South Sea 
Islands. Zeal, devotion, joy, simplicity of heart, faith and love ; and 
we, here, have barely allection enough to thank God tha,t .such deeds 
have been done. Talk of ‘doing good ’ and ‘being useful in one’s 
gencjration,’ why, these admirable men performed more in one. month 
than I or many others shall perform in a wdiole life ! O God, bless 
our land to Thy service, and make every .ship an ark of jNoah to 
bear the Church of Christ and the tidings of salvation, ovei* all the 
waters of the ocean. 

Sept. 17th. — Galloway Hou.se. There cannot be a lovcdicr or 
more ciiijoyable spot. The air is so elastic and bracing that it saves 
one from Sybaritish allections; one feels up to doing something. 
God give me a stock of health to be used in His .service. 

Dc;ar old Duchess of Beaufort here ; talked much with her on the 
Second Advent ; we both agree and delight in the belief of the personal 
reign of our blessed Lord on earth. I cannot understand the Scrip- 
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tur« any way; at la, however, a doetriue .nnoh abhorred by 
erbnn people, aord sreaUy ridiculed and persecuted ha thos w , 
pmteea t; the adversaraee argue and revile as fiercely as thoand. « ' “ 
attiL,lv(a(I 01 niaintaiiied tlie fundamentals} of tlie OJiristian roli / ^ 
wda™ the receptloaa of thin te., however coaufortah^ra, 

Sept 35.-WMaaw. Loavl Belhavca'a. Arrived hero veeterdcv 
hoepatably receaved; found Miss Sta-icHand. authored., of'‘Live 
gueeaaa of E„g a.acl-; put up any badstlea i,a fear, aoad prepared for ™ 
onslaught of bliie-atocking Traotarlanisui ; ag.eeablv d' o a f 
a good-natured, kind-hearted woman. She spoke giorious"],'; 
public exploits, hence I suppose my becalmed spirit 

Sept. 30th. -.Actaacan-y. Visit to Lord Malmesbury. Found 
here Ossulstoaa, the Oastteaghs, a.ad a Mr. Giles, a skilM h.™ 
Eose tins monamg at 6. The pn.plo hills were tipped with he 
rising sun, and all around is heathery mountain. It klih. r 
tlie bottom of a teacup with lovely edge.s. " 

Oct. 2.ad.-Impossible to describe tl.e fascinations of these Hieh 
knd regaotas ; the hills must bo seen, and the air naust be breathed • 
ones old lambs become elastic, aaad we ‘leap oxultiaag like the 
bonndang roe ; at as a joy which fills the heaaat with thankfnhaess 
Ihe colours and tauts of every kind aiad hue, in most abimdaiit 
variety, enliven the valleys and mmmtnins with a hriHiant vh,ry n 
looks .os If ™u ,0 mighty gia-nt. intending to do a landscape, had used 
a n hole district for hts paJette, and apimd it over with all the oolonrs 
that singly or comlnnod can exist in Nature. And as for the whole 
eflcct language is altogether impotent ; one’s vocabulary will .,np„lv 
noadciuate terms, and must be content to ndnihe in silence or by 
slicu't aiul emphatic ejaculations. .... ^ 

Oct. Sth.— Eossie Priory. Been here since Wednesday; it is n 
tmo possession, people hospitable and kind; found here Shei-itf 
Vatson-very glad indeed to meet him- a tutelar suiut of Bav-cd 
Scl.ools ; also Sir Bavid Brewster, a dear old man, oombininv h“„ 

tlMly science and religion. . . ..I have been in good” spirits 

since any arrival in Scotland, and have laughed ‘a great deal perlnns 

too mucll. J in.hxiotp.-, 

Oct. 1.3th.-Freeland (Loid, Ruthven’s). The heat and muggine,s.s 
of these hcautlfnl, but close, valleys, almost kill me, by contetst with 
the clastic, life-giving breezes of the Highlands 
2 
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Oct. •20tli.— Bolling Hall, near Bradford, in Yorksliire. Yes- 
terday evening the Short Time Commissioner of the West Riding 
jiresentod to Miuny a fnll-length portrait of me, painted by Bird, 
and an excellent likeness, as a memorial of gratitude for my services. 

Nothing could have been more acceptable in every sense, 

Oct. 27th. — Rowton. The Government in their di.stress have 
consulted Peel. PR; atrd Sir 0. Wood were closeted together for four 
hours, from eight till twelve o’clock at night on this monetary crisis ; 
all quite right and yet rather mean. This is the man whom they 
rejected from otiice a twelvemonth ago, as wholly unfit for the place ; 
and now they call him to council. Party spirit is the ruling principle 
of public men, .says all experience ; Peel is an exception, so far only 
as that his party is himself. ... 

On Ills return to London, Lord Aslilej found abun- 
dant labours awaiting him. One matter in particular 
claimed liis attention, and it was characteristic of him 
that he would cany an urgent case to its final issue, 
however pressing other claims might be. A lady, Mrs. 

H., had been shut up as a lunatic, hut, as far as Lord 
Ashley, and three other Commissioners, could judge, 
she was as saue as an}'- woman in -England; and he 
was pained and alarmed to find how, with all the safe- 
guaixls of the law, there were still facilities for in- 
carcerating a victim, lie spared no pains in sifting 
the evidence on both, sides, and prosecuted the investi- 
gation day by day until lie had proof indisputable that 
the lady was the victim of a cruel consjiiraoy, and ivas 
perfectly sane. It need not he added that she was ^ 

s(d at liberty with the least possible delay. 

The patience and skill and unwearying laljour of 
Lord Ashley as a Commissioner in Lunacy can never 


* It now luuigs at St. Giles’s House. 
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be told. One stoiy out of many, illustrating tlie cbarue- 
teristic jji'omptness with whicli, even late in life, he 
would examine a case and take immediate action, may 
lie cited here. 

A lady, Mrs. A., residing in the West End, was on 
visiting terms with Mrs. B., a woman of fashion and 
position. There was very little in common between the 
two, and the visits of Mrs. A. would have been less 
frequent than they were, had she not taken a more than 
passing interest in a young lady, Miss C., who was 
staying, indefinitely as it seemed, in the house of Mrs. 
B. There was a great charm in her conversation, and 
the visits of Mrs. A. seemed to afford her considerable 
pleasure, although they were only of an occasional and 
somewhat formal kind. One day when Mrs. A. called, 
Miss 0. was not there, and on making very pointed 
inquiries, she was, after some hesitation, informed that 
her young friend was out of her mind, and was in an 
asylum fifty miles away from town, the name of the 
asylum being mentioned. 

That evening Mrs. A. felt troubled and distressed; 
she had seen Miss C. only a week or ten days pre- 
viously, and perceived no indication of a disordered 
mind. It was true she had observed indications of 
sadness and depression, of spirits, and had feared that 
her young friend was not happy; but that she -was 
out of her mind, and fit to be in an asylum, she 
could not and would not believe. She was greatly 
troubled, not knowing what to do or where to go. At 
length it occurred to her: that the Earl of Shaftesbury 
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was a, Commissioner in Lunacy, and she went straight 
away to his house, found him at home, and told him 
tlie whole story. It was evening when she arrived in 
Grosvenor Square, and dinner was on the table, but 
witliin a quarter of an hour, Lord Shaftesbury was on 
his way to the railway station to go down to the asylum 
and investigate the matter for himself. He did so, 
and on the following day the young lady was released, 
it having been authoritatively ascertained that she was 
not in a state to render it necessary for her to be an 
inmate of an asylum. 

The new Parliament was opened by the Queen in 
person, on the 23rd November, and her spcecli was, for 
tlie first time, transmitted to the chief towns in the 
kingdom by the electric telegraph. 

At the preceding General Election Baron Lionel 
Eothschild was returned for the City of London — the 
first Jew ever returned to the House of Commons ; and 
in order that he might be allowed to take his seat, 
the question of the removal of Jewish Disabilities was 
revived. The subject had been frequently under dis- 
cussion since Mr. Pobert Grant, in 1830, first brought 
forward a Bill to enable Jews to sit in Parliament. At 
that time a Jew was liable to every kind of humiliation : 
he could not vote unless he took the prescribed oath ; 
he could not be an attorney, or practise at the bar, or 
be employed in a school, and, in many other respects, 
was conspicuous in a free community as a man under 
a social and political ban.” In the course of ^mars. 
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however, various concessions had been made, until all 
the privileges of citizenship were accorded to him, 
except the most coveted honour of all— the right to sit 
in Parliament. 

Lord John Ihnssell moved a resolution to enable 
Baron Bothschikl to take liis seat, and, although it was 
strongly opposed by the Conservatives, the resolution — 
‘‘for the admission of Jews into Parliament” — was 
carried by a majority of 253 to 186. The Bill was 
eventually thrown out, however, in the Lords. 

Lord Ashley took part in the debate, and his speech 
told with considerable effect. His objection was not to 
admitting them as Jews, but that the Oath of Allegi- 
ance should be altered to suit them. “ What I said in 
effect was this,” said Lord Shaftesbury, when telling the 
story of these times to the writer : “ You call on us to 
alter the oath by striking out the words ‘ on the faith 
of a Christian,’ and ask the Legislature to affirm that 
this is unnecessary. I will not be a party to playing 
with the name of Christ, by striking it out of an oath, 
to please any one. If 3 U)u like to have no oath, at all, 
well and good, but I will have nothing to do with its 
alteration, which is a practical denial of the faitli.” 

The closing events of the ^mar are thus recorded : — 

Nov. 1.0 fch. — Dined -vvitli John Rus-sell on Saturday la.st. I had 
some thought of avoiding any ‘ private ’ civilitie.s ; but I determined 
othevwi.sG — ho made a iriendly advance and quasi-apology ; l(3t u.s 
forget all in the common nece.ssity. , , . 

Nov. 19th. — Windsor Ca.stle. Came hereon Wedne.sdnye veiling. 
Queen kind and liospitable : may God shield her and her’s from cveiy 
luiscliiei’, and above all, incline her heart to thoughts of service and 
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of Jovo. My visits liere mark the lapse of time and the progress of 
things ; as such tliey have a tinge of melancholy in ‘ looking after 
those tilings tliat are coming upon the eartli.’ Sir (A. (.Irey here also ; 
he is ' a good man and a just.’ . . . 

Nov. 25th. — Last night attended tea-meeting of Lambeth .I:laggcM.l 
tieliool : 370 children, orderly, decent, happy ; here is a result of an 
etrbrt I made in July, 1846, and founded the school in conjunction 
with Mr. Doulton the pottery master, and his sons, 

.Dec. 3rd.— No man in the present day can henceforward hope to 
have the confidence of the country if he be not a master in the Israel 
of money. But with such an accomplishment he might command it, 
tliough he were Satan himself. ... 

Dec. 13th. — A singular coiTespondence in the paper to-day. The 
Bishops (twelve iir number, Winchester and Ely surprise me) re- 
monstrate with Lord J. Bussell for his appointment of Dr, Hamp- 
den! Their letter is weak, almo.st foolish, his reply is clever and 
just. My opinion is quoted as having been given to IlusselJ in sup- 
port of the appointment. He did not previously consult me on it. 
He asked mo subsequently what I thought. I replied, ‘ I should 
not, had I been Prime Minister, liave made the a])pointmGnt myself ; 
but now that it is made, I venture to say that more good than evil 
will, 1 think, come out of it. .His appointment as Begins Professor 
was infamous, because his writings at that time were Neological, of 
the school of Strauss; but during the last four or five year.s he has 
written and published very beautiful and orthodox, discourses.’ . . . 

Dec. loth. — To-mori’ow Jew Bill in 1.1 ou.se of Commons. I mu.st 
speak ; may God give me a mouth and wisdom ; if I fail 1 shall be 
discouraged for any future effort : my spirit is far from elastic, I was 
always easily de],)ressed, I am more so now. ... 

Dec. 17th. — Who ever trusted in God, and was disappointed? 
Spoke last night, and olrtaincd (I am full of wonder) astonishing 
success. How curious 1 1 was so frightened and dejected that I ha,d 
almost detennined not to rise. A minute more of my predecx^ssor’s 
speech would have consigned me to silence ! Now, 0 God ! grant 
that whatever of i‘ej)utation I may have acquired be thrown, at T.hy 
fetit for Tliy blessed service ! Grant that, unlike Herod, 1 may give 
Thee the glory ! . . . 

Dee. 20t;h. — Now, is this result traceable, in His free mercy to 
past faith? I resigned my seat in Parliament, and all my public 
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hopes txncl public career, that I might not give ‘occasion to the 
enemies of God to blaspheme,’ and I surrendered everything to His 
keeping. Mark the issue ; rny Ten Hours Bill is carried in rny 
absence. I am returned to Parliament in a singularly and unusually 
honourable Avay, and Avithin three Aveeks I begin to occupy a higher 
position than at any antecedent period : sui'ely it is a completion of 
the promise, ‘ Them that honour me, I will honour.’ ... 



CHAPTER XVIT. 

184 - 8 . 

A Cornin'' Storm— Revolution in France — Flight of Louis riiilippo— A Revolu- 
tionary Epidoinic— State of Enyland— Louis Fliilippc lands in Sussex — 
Panic among English Kosiclents in Franco — Efforts for their Relief — ]\I(-t- 
ternich Deposed^ — “ Revolutions go off like Pop-guns ! ’’—The Chartist 
Demonstration — Ends in a Fiasco — The Prince (Jonsort — -A (Jonversation 
at Oshorne— Letter from the Prince Consort — Loiter from lau’d dohn 
Russell — The Prince Visits Homos of the Poor -Presides at Tnhonrers’ 
Friend Society — Ma3’’ Meetings— Philanthropy a Mania — State of Sanitary 
Science— Chairmiinship of P»oard of Health— Ragged Schools and Emigra- 
tion— Condition of the Poor— Emigriition Sclicim* Ex]iounded— Farmvell 
Address to Emigrants— “ Lord Ashley’s Hoys” — A Curious Let Ir-r-- Anec- 
dotes of Thieves — A Strange Exj)e(ien(;e — A Thieves' Confermvei'- Lord 
Hardingo — Letter from Mr. Gladstone — In Scotland again— Sjiecial Provi- 
dences — With the Queen Dowager — With the tinoeti iit Harrow— Death of 
Lord Molboimie. 

The year 1848 was ushered in amid distrust, perplexity, 
and doubt. Everywhere there was foreboding of some 
unseen and undefined misfortunes. Men’s souls were 
stirred by strange presentiments. 

It was not long before the first rumljbngs were 
beard which presaged the approaching storm. 

“ Events are coming to the surface,” wrote Jjord 
Ashley, early in the year. . “ We see the stir on the 
waves, and we shall soon see the mass thrown up by the 
volcanoes. Italy is in open revolution; Austria is 
crumbling to pieces ; Erance internally is threatened by 
reform conflicts ; England is harassed by falling revenue, 
want of employment, rep nhlican principles, and Church 
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dissensions ; America is rusliing to de'bt, foreign con- 
quest, and dissolution of States." 

The great event wliich was to become the signal for 
the ]3ent-up fires to break forth all over Europe was 
not a surprise to some, although unexpected by the 
majority — a third revolution in France, the proclama- 
tion of a Eepublic, the expulsion of the Orleans dynasty, 
and the election of a Provisional Government and a 
National Assembly. 

It is not necessary to trace here, however briefly, 
the causes which led to the Revolution. The spark 
which caused the explosion was an arbitrary attempt to 
stop a proposed Reform banquet. 

Lord Ashley took an intense interest in watching 
the progress of events; and his Diaiy gives a complete 
epitome of the revolutionary epidemic, wliich spread 
over nearly all the courts and capitals of the Con- 
tinent. If we quote from it only sparingly, it is because 
we wisli to confine our extracts more particularly to 
those passages which show the current of his own life. 

Feb. 25th.— Are we not in times of wonder, distre.ss, and danger 1 
To-day tlie grass i.s, and to-morrow is ca.st into tlie oven. Gn 
Tuesday the King of the French was in all the plenitude of his 
power, with an army of a hundred thousand men in Faris alone ; 
and on Thursday lie is an outcast from his dominions, exjiolled with 
indignity from his capital, his palace plundtired, and himself cast 
down to a jnuvate station. Itevolution and anarchy are. in the 
ascendant ; the whole royal family is e.xihid, a llopuLHc pro- 
claimed, and France, apparently, on the eve of a democracy, a 
consulate, aud an empire I ‘ Woe, woe, woe,, to the inhaljitancs of 
the cartli ! ’ None of this surprises mo, except the electrical 
suddenness of the event. The King has, for seventeen years, been 
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coinl)atiug’ tJiG p]-iuci])les that placed liim on the thvono, rcisi, slang- 
the national feelings that were evoked aiid chenshed to pi-e])aa-e 
the Eevohition of 1830, and fighting the whirlwind tlnit he, him- 
self S(nved as a, storm. How could he, and his hlinisti-r (Jui/.ot, 
snp]>ose that a nation of tlm-ty-two millions would i-est conLcmt 
Avith an oleotni-al system based on 240,000 votei-s, one-half of 
whom were Govei'inmiut placemen? One thing alone, suiprises 
me ; that they should have fallen into the same error as (.harh-s X., 
and have beoin deceived in their estimate of the lldelity oi.‘ the 
soldiers ! This is reallj'- a judicial blindness, that with such an 
example to guide them, they should have fallen into the same pit ! 

-Feb. 26th. — A Republic is proclaimed, and anarchy reigns in 
Paris. Revolutions, which in former days recpxired years, are now 
perfected in days ; a week is an age for these extraordinary events, 
‘ So great power in one hour is come to nought ; ’ all hi.s schemes 
about dynasties, his astute and false diplomacy for the Hpanish mar- 
riage, his rigorous and absolute laws for the foundation of despol.ism, 
his terrible army schooled in Africa, his vast fortilications of tlie 
capital, his mighty authority among crowned heads as tlu) ruler of 
thirty-two millions of a military nation, all blown away like a, soap 
bubble! ‘AfEavit Deiis,’ , . . We are not safe here; a falling 
revenue in the face of a necessarily, I fear, increasing ONiamditurt', 
and a determination to admit no new taxes. Trade, too, is fearfully 
stagnant, and distress prevails universally. In this state of thing.s 
comes a French Revolution 1 .... Now what sullicic-nt ground is 
there for all this rebellion ? The sagacioxis Cobdeu saitl, a wei'k ago, 
in taunting contra.st with the English sy.sbmi : ‘The l^'rtmeh are 
most happy, they have no privileged orders, no large propei-tle.s, no 
established Church; they have obtained all that they Avanfc, another 
Revolution is impossible I ’ 

Witli. the fliglit of Louis Philippe from France, tlio 
spirit of Ee volution was let loose in Europe. Every 
country sulfe,re(l more or less, but those countries^ wliieh 
suffered least were England and Belgium, In England, 
however, disaffection bad, in a limited degree, been for 
some time growing, and the events in France brought it 
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to a head. The Chartists, led by mad Feargiis O’Con- 
nor, who had been returned for Nottingdiain at the 
(xeneral Election of 1847, immediately commenced an 
agitation for “ their rights.” Their programme included 
“ Down with the Ministry,” “ Dissolve the Parliament,” 

“ The People’s Charter,” and “ No Surrender ; ” and pre- 
parations were made to hold a monster demonstration 
in April to demand these points. 

The state of England was to some extent alarming. 
In the manufacturing districts distress, almost unpre- 
cedented, prevailed, and a revolutionary spirit was 
abroad; nevertheless, the people remained tranquil — 
thanks, in no small measure, to the boon of the Ten 
Hours Bill — and in Manchester alone, some thousands 
of the operatives enrolled themselves as special con- 
stables. In London there was a spirit of turbulence 
and lawlessness, excited partly by Mr. Ernest Jones, and 
others like-minded, who urged the people not to fear 
“ the vile men of the law, the police, the troops, or the 
shop-keeping ‘ .specials.’ ” In Ireland the United Irish- 
man was urging its readers “ to sell all that they had to 
buy a gun,” In Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Liverpool, 
there was rioting and loss of life among the starving 
and the unemployed. 

Everywhere these symptoms caused a sense of un- 
easiness ; no one knew what surprise and alarm the 
next hour might not bring forth. Meanwhile, events 
in Erance were hurrying on. 

Slai'cli 2ncl. — If the King, instead of signing his abdication, Iiad 
thrown hini.self among the troops which remained tirui, he might 
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have prolonged the monarchy of the harricades. But ho lias been. 
‘ demented ’ for a long time past ; his obstinate maintenance of all 
the corruptions of France, both in public men and public things, 
because he chose to govern by them ; his eager pursuit of wealth and 
place for his oAvn children, the histoi-y of the Conde property, the 
a|)piuiages, the Montpensier marriage, regarded simultaneously with 
his ajjparent indifference to the social welfere of France, led tlie 
whole nation to believe that be was liarpagon engrafted on Louis 
XIV. Like tlie present Bishop of Exeter, he over-reached himself 
by his over-cleverness, and has now found that all the sagacity and 
experience of the most tried of men are not necessarily ‘ counsel, 
wisdom, and understanding.’ . . Butweai’e m a social revolution ; 
the first was against aristocracies and established Churches, the 
second against a particular dynasty, the third against that which 
alone remains, the possession and rights of property ! The work- 
people have thrust their s|)ecial representatives, Blanc and Albert, 
into the highest ofiices, and have propounded their own code of laws 
for the regulation of labour. ... In England we have yet Conserva- 
tive feeling enough to resist a storm. Our peril will arise from a 
calm. A storm of violence we should shrink from or withstand ; 
the calm of Republican success would ineviiably breed a spirit of 
imitation. 

March 4th. — Louis Philippe is actually in England. He landed 
at Newhaven, in Sussex, from an English steamer, on one of the 
points selected, by his son Prince Joinville and others, as the fittest 
for a descent upon the British territory ! He was kindly and liospita- 
bly received. God be praised, adversity covei-s a multittK](.! of sins. 

March 8th. — The activity of the Provisional Govermmuit in pro- 
clamations is astounding. It takes away one’s breath. They decree 
everything j they have deified the people, declared their sovereignty, 
and now proceed to act with the assuraiice of divine power. Poor 
victims ! they have no hope of existence but by promises and flat- 
tery ; nor will these be able to give them one moment’s security, 
unless the balances in the treasury sustain the flimsy situation. 

(Xoise and disturbance yesterday and to-day in Trafalgar Square ; 
windows, lamps, and heads broken ; a mass of housebreakers and 
pickpockets, swollen by idlers. In these days, however, evevythiiig 
must be noted. More serious riots at Glasgow j many shops of great 
value plundered.) 
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March 10th. — Breakfasted with Mahon, to meet Macanlay and 
Carlyle ; pleasant, but sti'ange. 

Provisional Government have fixed wages of cab-drivers at three 
francs and a half a day ; and the Minister of Instruction has issued a 
circular to announce to the elector's that ‘education’ and ‘fortune’ 

‘ are not required for a deputy.’ An unlettered peasant ‘ would he 
better for an agricultural district.’ Go it, my hearty I 

‘ France for the French,’ All English workmen have been ex- 
pelled, and with circumstances of great oppi-ession and dishonour. 
They were driven out by the bayonet ; not allowed to bring away even 
their property, nor to receive their arrears of wages. Yet, without 
their aid, iiot a railway could have been constructed in France, and, 
I believe, hardly a factoiy carried on. 

A general panic among tlie English residents in 
Paris ensued. They fled in various directions, and 
abandoned the city. Those only were left behind who 
had no means of flight — artisans and domestics, de- 
pendent for employment upon the better classes of their 
countrymen. Nor was the situation of the English 
artisans in the provinces any safer. There were many 
thousands scattered over Prance ; in the factoides of 
Normandy alone, there were no less than 2,500 English 
workmen employed. There, and elsewhere, riots were of 
frequent occurrence, all masters who gave employment 
to British artisans being marked out for attack. At 
Boulogne, from one single factory, English workmen, 
numbering, with their wives and families, 700 souls, were 
dismissed in compliance with the demands of the rioters. 

Turned out of their homes, denied employment or 
public relief, with rents half a year in advance imposed 
upon them, involving them in losses ; met at the 
savings hank, where their earnings had been deposited, 
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witli tlie answer of “ISTo funds,” tlieir case was des- 
perate. They crowded the French outports, and cla- 
moured to be sent back to their own country. 

With Lord Ashley originated the scheme for their 
relief. An influential committee was called together, 
over which he jiresided; funds were collected, agimcies 
were set to work, and Lord Palmerston and the 
authorities at the Foreign Office gave effect to their aims 
in various instances in which it might have been diffi- 
cult for tl\e committee to have realised them. 

Among the results of their efforts, upwards of 6,000 
refugees were brought over, cared for on their arrival, 
and passed on to their respective destinations, while 
special provision was made for the children of the 
British Orphan School in connection with the Marbceuf 
Episcopal chapel in Paris, which had been broken up 
during the general panic in that city. 

In referring to these and kindred efforts, and also to 
a speech made by Lord Ashley, on the 16th of March, 
on better “ Medical Belief to the Sick Poor,” the 7'imes 
said, Political Economists and men of the world vote 
Lord Ashley a bore, but there is none of tliem who 
wmuld not rather have twenty speeches from him on 
matters of Humanity, than one circular from Ledru 
Bolliii ; ” while the Morning Chrondde, treating him. 
with contemptuous kindness, said, “fSTo thinking man 
concurs wntli Lord Ashley ; but it is a very good tiling, 
in these days, to have a nobleman who brings forward 
the distresses and needs of the peo^ffe, and gives them 
assurances that their case will be considered.” 
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It was ill allusion to these remarks that the follow- 
ing entry in the Diary was made : — 

March 21st.. — Ainiclst all this contempt and desertion, I may 
rejoice and liearfcily thank God, that the operatives of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, suffei'ing as they are, i-emain perfectly tranrpril. 
Such, under God, is the fruit of many years of sympathy ami 
generous legislation. In Manchester several thousands enrolled 
tliemselves as special constables. 

While uneasiness was increasing at home, “ men’s 
hearts were failing them for fear ” on the Continent. 

March 23rd. — Insurrection at Berlin ! Insurrection at Vienna ! 
The Prince Metternich deposed ! It is a.stounding at first to sec 
how these great monarchies fall I They seem as tliough they liad 
no roots, nor ever had any. The truth is, that for years their foun- 
dations have been undermined ; they were as rotten a quarter of a 
century ago ; but either the gale of wind was not strong enough, or 
it failed to hit them on the weak side, and at the right moment. 
The first Kevolution in Pi’ance shook the whole system ; but war 
and teiTor diverted men’s minds. Peace brought reflection, com- 
parison, anticipation. The second Be volution gave a blow on the 
other side, and completely snapped the roots and loosened tlie earfli ; 
tlie third brougl.it down the Cedar of Lebanon in a single gust ! 
Such is power, and such are human calculations. Terror, moral, 
physical, and financial, is at its height — every tremendous passion is 
about to be unchained. France seems surrendered by God to ‘a 
reprobate mind,’ the Devil reigns for a while. I pass my time in 
ejaculations ; all is so wonderful, my thoughts are unconnected, and 
expression proportionately incoherent. The King of Prussia has liail 
a conflict; he is appai’ently conqueror, he is actually conquered. 
Mobs are everywhere triumphant, with more or less of moderation in 
their demands at present ; the ultimate issue is certain. And 
yet stand upright, a column in the midst of ruins. Glory be to Ilux i, 
O Lord. ... 

March 25th, — Revolutions go off like pop-guns ! Lombardy is 

S ■.A--..' 
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in full revolt j it will doubtless be severed from tlie Austrifin 
Empire. ... 

M'arcb 30tli. — Would to God that people, as men, and as pnti-iots, 
would lay tliese things seriously to heart, and .see tliat they ai-e .such 
lessons as never yet were given for the warning of a generation. 
Lossoms indeed ! What fall can be compared with that of M etter- 
nich'? That of Sejanus is the nearest to it ; but the diherenee is 
striking: Sejanus lived at a time, and under a .system, when, such 
reverses were common; every one who took power, took it in the 
fear, and even expectation, of death and confiscation. . . . We have 
yet a tixmult in store, English Chartists and Irish Eepealer.s are to 
have their day. ‘ Count no man happy befoi’e he be dead,’ count no 
event small until it shall have passed. 

Happily, tlie event so mucli dreaded — the great 
Chartist demonstration — collapsed in a most ignominious 
manner. But the alarm had been serious, and the pre- 
cautions unprecedented. The military defence of the 
metropolis was under the care of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; troops were ready everywhere ; a quarter of a 
million citizens were enrolled as special constables ; 
Downing Street was barricaded. But on the day before 
the “Demonstration” the Chartist leaders quarrelled 
amongst themselves ; on the, morning of the day these 
dissensions were renewed ; the police informed the 
rioters that they would not be allowed to cross the 
Tlianies, and the whole affair ended in a ridiculous 
■fiasco. 

April 10th.-— The threatened clay has arrived. How will it end ? 
Eeferring to all th(3 circumstances, I think it will close peaceably, 
but who knows 1 We are in the hands, of God. He has bjld us, 
and would tliat one and all recognised from our hearts, ‘ Except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.’ 

April 12th. — It ended, how shall we sufficiently praise God, 
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accni’diug to our minutest prayers. All was peaceable. The meeting 
at no time exceeded thirteen thousand. No moi*e actual disturbance 
tlmn on ordinary days. The procession was abandoned, and the 
petition came down in a hack cab. Surely the glory must lie 
to iiim ‘ wlio stilletli the raging of the sea, and the madness of the 
people.’ 

April 13th.^ — Nevertheless^ I remain of the same -mind. All 
things are tending to a change. We are entermg on a new j)olitical 
dispensation ; and many of us probably will outlive the integrity 
of our aristocratical institutions. Men are talking, they know not 
why, and they do not reflect Jmw, of this slight concession and that : 
of an 'enlargement of the franchise,’ and other vagaries. No one, 
except the C/hartists, has asked for it, and they will rest satisfied 
with nothing short of the whole. The middle classes are content, and 
scare nineteen-twentieths of the working people; but this will be 
of no avail against indistinct terrors, ignorairt uneasiness, and specu- 
lative, not social policy. A Sanitary Bill would, in five years, 
confer more blessing and obliterate more Chartism than universal 
suffrage in half a centui’y; but the world, when ill at ease, flies 
always to politics, and omits tlie statistics of the chimney-corner, 
where all a man’s comfort or discomfort lies. . . . 

In tlie “ Life of the Prince Consort,” Sir Theodore 
Martin, after describing the turbulent state of the 
country and the anxiety with Avhich it was regarded by 
the Queen and Prince, proceeds to say ; “ An oppor- 
tunity arose during this month (May) for the Prince to 
take the position before the world which he afterwards 
occupied with so much honour, as the advocate of 
measures for improving the condition of the labouring 
classes. Pour years previously he had testified his in- 
terest in the subject — one that always lay nearest to his 
heart — by becoming the President of the Society which 
had been established with this special object.’^' The 
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Society, in the meanwhile, had been making its way 
steadily, but slowly, for public attention had yet to be 
awakened to the iinportance of the subject; and it wms 
considered by Lord Ashley, and others of its active pro- 
moters, that the appearance of the Prince in the chair 
at a public meeting to advocate its interests at this time 
might be attended with excellent results. The Prince, 
ever ready to show his sympathy and interest for that 
class of our community which has most of the toil, and 
least of the enjoyments of this world,* at once fell in 
with their views.” f 

I'G is somewhat singular that Sir Theodore Martin, 
who elsewhere has described so fully the circumstances 
leading up to any important event in the life of the 
Prince Consort, should, in this instance, have omitted 
all mention of them, and passed over in silence not only 
the action of Lord Ashley in the matter, but also some 
interesting details as regards the action of the Prince. 
These omissions we are fortunately able to supply. 

Under the date of the 19 th April, Lord Ashley 
entered in his Diary ; — 

April 19tli. — Osborne, Isle of Wight. The Qneen has sent for 
me to talk over the condition of the working people ; and here I 
am. I was obliged to put off Golden Lane Ragged School (W. 
Cowper took the chair for me). Her Maje.sty very amiable and very 
considerate for the poor. God he praised, who ha.s put such thoughts 
into her heart ! May they bring forth fruit to His glory on earth, 
and her own peace in time and eternity ! . . . 

*= His own w^ords in his speech at the meeting of the society, 18tli May, 
1848. 

t ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. ii., p. 46. 
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From a memorandum found among the papers of 
Lord Shaftesbury, and from conversations with him 
upon the subject, noted down at the time, the following 
particulars are obtained: — 

‘“'The Queen sent forme to Oshoime; the Faiiy was 
ready for me at Grosport, and I went. The Queen was 
greatly alarmed, and so was the Prince, by the Bevohi- 
tion in France and the exile of Louis Philippe. They 
feared the continuance of commotions in England, and 
w^'ere desirous to know how they could exercise their 
influence to soothe the iieople. The Queen, on my 
arrival, expressed this sentiment very 5varmly, and added 
at dinner, ‘ The Prince will talk to you to-morrow. 
We have sent for you to have your opinion on what we 
should do in view of the state of aflairs to show our in- 
terest in the working classes, and you are the only man 
who can advise us in the matter.’ 

“On the following morning, during a long walk hi 
the gardens, lasting for over an hour and a half, I dis- 
cussed with the Prince the condition of atiairs and the 
state of the nation. He asked me my advice, and hoiv 
he could best assist towards the common weal. 

“‘Now, sir,’ I said to him, ‘I have to ask your 
Po^ml Highness wdiether I am to speak out freely, or to 
observe Court form ? ” 

“ ‘ For Grod’s sake,’ he answered, ‘ speak out freely.’ 

“ ‘Then, sir, I would say that at this juncture you 
hold a position in which you can render to the country 
far greater assistance than if you were its king. You 
can speak as a king, represent a king, without the neces- 
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sary and ineyitaUe restrictions of a king. Y our pre- 
sence, tliougli formally different, is virtually the presence 
of tlie (,)iieen. My earnest advice to you is, that you 
should put yourself at the head of all social movements 
in art and science, and especially of those rnoveineiits as 
they hear upon the poor, and thus show the interest felt 
by lioyalty in the happiness of the kingdom.’ 

“ ‘ What can I do ? ’ the Prince asked, eagerly. 

“ ^ On the 18th of May next, the anniversary of the 
Labourers’ Friend Society will be held, and if your 
Eoyal Highness will accompany me, first to see some of 
the dwellings of the poor, and afterwards to preside at 
the meeting, I am satisfied it will have a good effect. 
You should come in three carriages, and have the foot- 
men in red liveries — even these things are not with 
out their influence.’ 

The Prince at once fell in with the suggestion, and 
arrangements for carrying it out were discussed. But 
when Lord John Eussell heard it he was frantic, and 
brought to bear every possible opposition, as he often 
did with regard to other schemes which he did not 
originate himself.” 

It was with no little regret that Lord Ashley 
received the following letter from the Prince : — 

H.B.H. the Frhice Consort to Lord Ashley. 

OsBOKNE, 23rfZ, 1843. 

]\tv DKAE Loud Ashley, — Lord John Kussell did not like the 
idea of my pi-esiding at Exeter Hall on account of the risk of a dis- 
turl)anco. I begged him to oousicler the question a little longer, and 
to consult Sir George Grey before committing himself against it. I 
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liave received tliis morning the enclosed, which, I am afraid, is deci- 
sive against the plan. Though I must admit that there is strong 
reason against it, I sincerely regret it, as it will be difficult to find 
another becoming opportunity for expressing the sincere hdered- 
which tile Queen and myself feel for the welfare and comfort of the 
working classes. You may have opportunities for conveying our 
sentiments. At any rate, our Society ought to be more prominently 
bi’ought before them, and they ought to be invited to make sugges- 
tions for the amelioration of their own condition, to have these gone 
into by those who understand the matter, and to give, in this way, 
the means to the higher classes to assist them in their work. 

Ever yours truly, 

Albert. 

Tlie enclosure referred to in tlie above letter was as 
follows ; — 

Lord Jolm Russell to I/.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

Chesham Place, April 22nd, ISIS. 

Sir, — On considering further Lord Ashley’s proposal to your 
Ptoyal Highness, it seems to me that the risk is greater than the 
probable advantage. Any Chartist might attend and attempt to 
speak ; such an attempt would be resisted by the meeting, and much 
confusion might ensue. The triumphant reception of your Royal 
Highness would not compensate for any disturbance of the meeting. 
Sir George Grey, to whom I have spoken, concurs entirely in this 
opinion. The Repealers in Dublin have become more violent since 
my declaration, but the well-affected are confirmed in their loyalty. 
In England the Chartists seem to be declining in numbers and 
miscliief. 

I have the honour to be 

Your Royal Highness’s 

Faithful and obedient servant, 

J, Russell. 

Soon after ibis Lord Asliley had another interview 
with the Prince — at Buckingham Palace — and urged 
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liim to persevere in his intention. ‘‘This is a matter, ” 
lie said, “ in wlucli your Eojal Highness is perfectly free 
in act as you may please, and ray advice is that you tell 
Lord Jolin Eiissell that you are as good a judge as 
lie is.” 

On the 29th April the Prince wrote to Lord John 
Piussell : — 

The book -wMch you sent me certainly shows gimt disposition on 
the part o£ some mischievous folks to attack the Royal family ; but 
thi.s rather furnishes me with one reason moi'e for attending the 
meeting, and showing to those who are thus to be misguided, that 
the Royal family are not merely living upon the earnings of the 
people (as these publications try to represent), without caring for the 
poor labourers, but that they are anxious about their welfare, and 
ready to co-operate in any scheme for the amelioration of tlieir con- 
dition. We may posse.ss these feelmg.s, and yet the mass of the 
people may be ignorant of it, because they have never heard it ex- 
pressed to them, or seen any tangible proof of it.* 

Eventually the advice of Lord Ashley prevailed, 
the opposition of Lord John Eussell was over-ruled, 
and the Prince wrote : — 

From H.R.IL the Prince Consort to Lord Ashley. 

B.P., 1848. 

My BEArw Loud Ashley, — I am glad that all diliiculties are 
removed with respect to the meeting. Thursday, the 18th, at twelve 
o’clock, will suit me perfectly, I must see you soon upon the subject ; 
perhaps you could call here to-morrow at four o’clock. 

Ever 

, Yours truly, 

Albert. 

, * Quoted in “ Life of Prince Consort,” yoI. ii., p, 47. 
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On tlie appointed day tlie Prince arrived witli a 
brilliant cortege, and, accompanied by Lord Ashley, went 
to George Street, St. Giles’s, and other streets in that 
neighbourhood, entered house after house to examine 
the actual state of affairs, and was received every wliere 
with the utmost enthusiasm.* Later on the Prince 
took the chair at the public meeting, and, as Sir Theodore 
Martin says truly, “ made it the occasion for the speech 
which first fairly showed to the country what he was.” 

Lord Ashley refers to it in his Liary thus : — 

May — Yesterday, a gloriovs meeting of the Lab. Friend 

Soo, Prince Albex't in the Chair — Non nobis Domine, non nobis 
Domine ! but, Gtod give us grace to bless Thee no drawback at all, 
it is new life to our efforts. ... 

May 20th. — Hear little l)ut satisfaction at the success of the 
meeting, ‘ So wise, so opportune, so very happy,’ all this because it 
succeeded. Wliat would have been the indignation and contempt 
against me had it failed ! But God was my helper ; I may now, on 
this stock of reputation for good judgment, obtain inflnenee to do 
good in other things. ‘ Put into my heart good desires, and enable 
me to bring the same to good effect.’ Prince Albert did his part 
admirably, with rernai*ka,ble grace and modesty. His s])eoch, too, 
was excellent in itself ; and it was his own. The success has been 
hitherto complete ; almost evex'y paper bepraises the .step, and wi'ites 
xxpon it in an anti-revolutionary tone. Aye, txuxly, thi.s is the way to 
stille Chartism. . . . Bank, leisure, station are gifts of God, for 
which men must give an account. Here is a full proof, a glowing 
instance ! The ai’istoci-acy, after a long separation, are re-approach- 
iiig the people ; and the people the ax-istocracy. 

It w^as, however, a long time before any very sensible 
effects were to be felt generally from these efforts. In 

” If the Prince goe.s on like this,” said a Socialist to the Rev. Mr. 
Branch, a zealous evangelist to the woi'kiiig classes, “why, he’ll upset our 
apple-cai't 1 ” 
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proportion, however, as the mischief became apparent, 
the labours of Lord Ashley increased, and we find in 
his Diaries many entries with regard to the state of the 
people and tlieir needs. Thus - 

May What will be the event in Ireland ? Evorybedy they 

say is armed to the teeth against the Saxon. The Saxon nnuuiAvhile 
is givingfrom Saxon funds nearly four hundred thou.sand uuiaLs csvery 
day to liis Celtic assailant. But a moral poison pervades the whole 
European atmosphere, and we here in England are beginning to be 
atfected. It is painful to listen to the desperate weariness with which 
many declare that ‘ Repeal ’ would be better than the present state 
of things. . . 

The meetings of the religious societies this year 
were admirable beyond precedent. 

May 12th. — The speeches have been altogether of a tlcicp and 
feeling cliaracter, well suited to tlie times in which we live. The 
effect of this month of May, with all its attendant ceremonies, is 
indescribably beneticial ; it is a species of salt, and preserves, by the 
purification of the atmosphere, even those who do not come 3n contact 
with it. Very few of the wealthy or the noble appeal.’ on the plat- 
forms, or take any interest in them. May God prosper the work 1 . . 

Yet it was thought hy many that philanthropy tvas 
becoming a mania. It was constantly receiving a large 
share of notice. At one of the May meetings Lord 
Ashley called attention to a special pliase of the subject, 
and the view he took is as true to-day as it was then. 
He said : — 

It is the fashion to bepraise the liberality of the people of England 
in all matters of religion and charity. I confess that I think that 
savours much more of adulation than of truth ; the fact is, that if you 
look at the sums that are expended in these high purposes, they are 
contemptible beyond expression, if they be measured by the revenue 
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of tlie country. And those •who are the loudest in praising general 
lilterality are them.selves the least inclined to aid its progress. The 
fact is, that everything in the -way of religion and charity that is done 
in this country, is done by a small knot of chosen persons, whose 
% names you will find repeated in the catalogue of every charity that 

spreads its benign influence to relieve the wants of the country. 
The contributors to religions purposes are found to lie tlic same 
in all associations ; and if yon take fifteen societies, 1 will undertake 
? to say the names of the same persons will be found in ten of 

i them. The great mass of the public stand aloof, and contribute 

nothing towards the general exertions; and it is mo.st distres.sing 
to see that when there is any purpose of pi’ofit or of interesst the 

money is dealt out in rapid thousands ; but when it is a question of 

religion and charity, you have to collect your funds by tardy units. 

Altliougli there wa.s no fear of philanthropy becom- 
ing a mania, it was quite certain that practical, efforts 
for the general good, were considered and receiyed, far 
more willingly than they had ever been before. In two 
such efforts Lord Ashley took a leading* p‘art in the 
, summer of this year, namely, the p’assing of the Public 
Health Act, and the ventilation of the question of 
Emigration for the ragged population of London. 

In tlie early half of the present century sanitary 
\ science may be said to have had no existence. Until 

I the visitation of cholera in London in 1831, no one 

I seemed to think that evil Inrked in overflowing cesspools 

^ and contaminated water, beyond the fact that the odour 

of the one a,nd tlie taste of the other were unpleasant. 
When, however, a terrible plague threatened the land, 
the causes were investigated, and to the inroad of cholera 
we owe the first real impetus given to sanitary research. 
. Progress, however, was very slow. When the 
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calamity abated, people returned to tlieir old wa3^s, and 
allowed the interest, which had been awakened in a time 
of fear, to die out. But not so men of science, who 
patiently investigated facts and traced out hidden 
sources of malaria; and not so philanthropists, who 
continued to preach the good doctrine that cleanliness 
is next to godliness. 

In 1839 the first Eeport of the Eegistrar-Greneral 
and the fourth Eeport of the Poor Law Commission 
were published, and they made such a startling revela- 
tion of the state of the public health, and of mortality, 
that general attention was again directed to the subject of 
sanitation. Interest was sustained by a further Eeport 
of the Poor Law^ Board in 1842, and culminated in the 
first Eeport of the Health of Towns Commission in 1844. 

Prom that time forth the necessity of sanitary re- 
form was never lost sight of, although practical steps 
were taken slowly. A series of “Nuisances Eemoval 
Acts ’’ was passed in Parliament; the first Act by which 
summary jurisdiction was given to justices of the peace 
to remove nuisances, proved to be injurious to health, 
coming into operation in 1841). 

By far the most important Bill introduced into 
Parliament on Sanitary Eeform was the comprehensive 
measure known as the Public Health Act, presently to 
be referred to. 

Lord Ashley spoke on the subject in the adjourned 
debate (Sth May), claiming that this was essentially a 
working man’s question, as it affected every phase of his 
life — his home, his capacity to eat and drink in comlbrt, 
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and liis ability to gain a livelihood and rear a family in 
decency and respectability. He argued that the same 
condition of things, and habits of life, which give rise to 
fever, also powerfully stimulated the action of immorality 
and violence, and that the connection of misery with 
filth, and crime with both, was inevitable. He was 
satisfied that no genuine or lasting good could result 
from education, so long as Parliament left the people in 
their present physical and domiciliary condition. He 
warmly supported the Bill, which became law during 
this Session. 

The Public Health Act of 1848 created a Central 
Board of Health, and, as chairman of this Board, it was 
Lord Ashley’s duty, in conjunction with Dr. Southwood 
Smith and Mr. Edwin Chadwick, to initiate a series of 
reforms, and to undertake labours almost unprecedented, 
especially in connection with the visitation of cholera, 
which, in 1849, swept from London, in the course of a 
few weeks, no fewer than 4,000 souls. 

On the 26th September the following entry occurs 
in the Diary : — 

September 26tli. . . . I have accepted, at tlie urgent request of 
Morpeth, and through him of John Russell, the office (unpaid) of 
Third Commissioner under the Health of Towns Act. It will in- 
volve trouble, anxiety, reproach, abu.se, unpopularity, I shall 
become a target for private assault and the public press ; but how 
could I refuse 1 First, the urgency of the request oii the j)art of the 
G-overument ; second, the immense and unpai'aileled value I always 
attached, in public and private movement, to the sanitary question, 
as second only to the religious, and, in some respects, inseparable 
from it; third, the public and private professions and declarations I 
had made ; fourth, the mode, extent, and principles on which I had 
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pressor] tlio Government, at all times, as a real anrl solemn duty, to 
nndei-take the measure, promising invariably the utmost aid in my 
power; fifth, the Government accede to my request, and in the 
face of great unpopularity, rebuke, toil, and vexation, introduce, a 
measure; sixth, they carry it, and then turn to me and say, ‘ lic- 
rncniber all tliat you have done, spoken, promised, and give us aid 
we now require;,’ seventh, can I foi’get their services on the Ten 
Hours Bill '? ; eighth, I have many things to ask of them yet ; with 
what face can I do it, if I refuse them when they make a reasonable 
request to me ? May God give me strength ! . . . 

The second great practical question, in which Lord 
Ashley took part this year, was that of Emigration. 

On the 6 th June he brought forward in the House 
of Commons a motion, “ That it is expedient that 
means be annually provided for the voluntary emigra- 
tion to some one of her Majesty’s colonies of a certain 
number of young persons of both sexes, who have been 
educated in the schools ordinarily called ‘ Eagged 
Schools ’ in and abont tbe metropolis.” The speech 
was a masterpiece of effective oratory, and although 
bristling with facts and figures and details, it was so 
wmll relieved hy vivid and picturesque descriptions and 
telling anecdotes, that it created a profound impression. 
At the outset, he announced that he was not introducing 
a controversial question, or assailing any interest, and 
did not, therefore, anticipate any opposition, except from 
those who believed they conld suggest a better plan ; 
and that it was less from any overweening confidence 
that he had hit the true method, than from a desire to 
excite discussion and stimnlate general effort, that be 
had propounded the matter for debate. He first gave 
the clue to the sources of his information : — • 
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Till very recently the few children that came under our notice in 
the streets and places of public ti-affic were considered to be chance 
vagrants, Ijeggars, or pilferers, who, by a little exercise of magisterial 
authority, might be either extinguished or reformed. It has only of 
late been discovered that they constitute a numerous class, having 
habits, pxtr.suits, feeling.s, customs, and interests of their own ; living 
as a class, though shifting a.s individuals, in the same x’esorts ] per- 
petuating and multqxlying their filthy numbers. For the knowledge 
of these details we are mainly indebted to the London City Mission. 
It is owmg to their deep, anxious, and constant research ■ it is owing 
to the zeal with which their agents have fathomed the recesses of 
human misery, and peneti'ated into places repulsive to e%>’ei’y sense, 
moral and physical ; it is owing to such exertions, aided by the piety, 
self-denial, and devotion of Sunday-school teachers, that we have 
advanced thus far. Certain excellent persons, who gave their energies 
to Sabbath training, were the first to observe the.se miserable out- 
casts, and hoping, by the influence of the Gospel, to eflbct some 
amendment, opened schools iir destitute places, to which the childi'en 
were invited, not coerced. 

He stated that the numbers of this particular class — ^ 
estimated at great trouble and on the best authority — ■ 
exceeded 30,000 — ^naked, filthy, roaming, lawless and 
deserted children, quite distinct from the ordinary poor. 

He then described to the House the habits and dis- 
positions of this wild race, their pursuits, modes of 
livelihood, the character of their d welling -jDlaces, and 
the natural history, as it were, of the species. He ex- 
plained how 1,(500 of these street Arabs had been placed 
under examination, and of these 

1G2 confessed that they had been in prison not oxice Jior twice — 
many of them several times; 116 had run away from their homes, 
the result, in many instances, of ill-treatment ; 170 slept in lodging- 
houses — nests of every abomination that the mind of man can con- 
ceive ; 253 confessed that they lived altogether by begging ; 210 had 
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neither shoes nor stockings ; 280 had no caps, hats, bonnets, or head 
covering; 101 had no linen; 219 never slept in beds — nicany had 
no recollection of having ever tasted that luxury ; 68 were the 
children of convicts ; 125 had step-mothers, to whom may be traced 
much of tlie misery that drives the children of the poor to the com- 
mission of crime ; 30G had lost either one or both parents, a large 
proportion haviirg lost both. 

Of tlie habits of these unfortunate children he gave 
some graphic details : — 

Many of them retire for the night, if they retire at all, to all 
manner of places — under dry arches of bridges and viaducts, under 
porticoes, sheds, and carts; to outhouses ; in sawpits ; on staircases; 
in the open air, and some in lodging-houses. Curious, indeed, is their 
mode of life. I recollect the case of a boy who, during the incle- 
ment season of last winter, passed the greater part of his nights in 
the iroir roller of Regent’s Park. He climbed eveiy evening over 
the railings, and crept to liis shelter, where he lay in comparative 
comfort. Human sympatliy, however, prevails even in the poorest 
condition; he invited a companion less fortunate than himself, pro- 
mising to ‘let him into a good thing.’ He did so, and it proved a 
more friendly act than many a similar undertaking in railway shares. 

In spealving of the mental, moral, and physical con- 
dition of the children, he adduced the startling fact that, 
in the previous year, 62,181 persons were taken into 
custody, of whom 22,075 could neither read nor write, 
and 28,118 had no trade, business, calling, or occupa- 
tion whatever, and these figures only approximated to 
the extent of the evil, as the records of the tribunals and 
police courts, while they showed the numbers of those 
whom the constable was quick enough to apprehend, did 
did not touch the vast amount of unseen and undetected 
crime, breaches of public order, injuries to the peace, 
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properfc)7, and safety of individuals, nor j^et tlie pre- 
valence of that training which forms those children to 
a character perilous to the well-being of society. 

In describing the nature of the efforts which had 
been made to rescue these children from their evil habits 
and associations, he pointed out that there had been 
many plans proposed for dealing with them, such as the 
erection of schools (but this was not feasible, because 
there were no existing agencies by which they could 
be superintended or controlled), or the adoption of the 
“ hospital system,’' and the erection of barracks for 
their reception ; and the conclusion at which he had 
arrived was, that, in the present aspect of affairs, there 
was nothing better than that the Bagged School system 
should be extended as much as possible. 


The system, however, must, as I have said, be stimulated ; anrl 
the proposition which I make to the Government is this: that the 
Government should agree to take every year from these scliools a 
number of children — .say 1,000 — 500 boys and the .same number 
of gilds — ^and transplant them at the public expense to her 
Majesty’s colonies in South Australia. When I malce tins propo- 
■sition, of course I do not do .so in a dictatoidal manner ; and if the 
Government only accede to it, they may vaiy it in detail precisely as 
they please. I mention South Australia, because in that colony 
there is at this moment the greatest demand for labour. I propose, 
too, tliat the removal of the children to that colony shall be tlio 
rtnvard of good conduct. ... 

If you will hold out to these children, as a reward of good 
conduct, that which they desire — a removal from scenes which it is 
painful to contemplate, to others where they can enjoy tlmir exist- 
ence — you will make the childi'en eager by good conduct to 
obtain such a boon. There are, be assured, amongst the child- 
ren, guilty and disgusting as they are, many thousands who, if 
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opportunities are given them, will walk in all the dignity of honest 
men iincl Christian citizens. 

After an animated and interesting discussion, Lord 
Asliley observed in reply, that the reason why he only 
included the metropolis was throng'll extreme caution ; 
that his object was to make an experiment, and then 
extend it if it w^ere successful. After the generous 
manner in which his proj)osition had been supported, he 
thought that if he attempted to divide the House, he 
should only take a hostile course, and convert into 
enemies those who would otherwise he coadjutors, and 
he would, therefore, withdraw his motion. Subse- 
quently, however, a grant of £1,500 was made by the 
Gloverninent for the purpose of an experimental trial of 
the scheme. 

June 6th. — Eleven o’clock. Just returned from House of 
Commons, having made motion on Ragged Ecliools and Emigra- 
tion. Had much success in the speech, and some in the motion. 

June 12th. — This ‘Ragged’ motion has produced considerable 
eftect; much is said everywhere. I received abundant letters, 
onymous and anonymous, in high terms of approbation. 

The grant of £1,500, and the contributions of friends, 
put Lord Asliley in a position to set to work vigorously 
on the emigration scheme. Although he soon found 
himself crippled for wmnt of adequate funds, he went 
heart and soul into the matter, and made the money go 
a.s far as possible. 

There was never an effort attended wdth greater 
success, and we must anticipate a little by looking at 
some of the results. The children were carefully selected 
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and specially trained, and each was impressed with the 
idea that lie was to go forth as the reprcsentati^X' of a 
large reserve. .Before each detachment started, Lord 
Ashley visited them, and some of his farewell addresses 
on the eve of their departure are worth}" of being 
written in letters of gold, so lull are they of tender 
fatherliness and Christian love. Here is a specimen : — 

I see you now, my boys, probably for tll^ last time. You are 
going to enter upon new connections. You' uve going to a liUid 
where much will depend upon yourselves as regards your future 
prosperity and success in life. The whole world is opeir to you. I 
believe you will be placed in circumstance.s where honesty will not 
fail to meet with its rewai'd. I hope, wlnui you are far away, you 
will not forget those friends who have taken care of you here, and 
the instruction and advice you have receive*! from time to time fi’OUi 
those who have felt an interest in you, and that you will not foi-get 
what has been said to you to-night. I believe it will be a great help 
to rememl:)er, not only what has been said, but the very counten- 
ance.s of those who have befriended yott ; let their presence he 
familiar to your recollection. E.emeinber the face.s of tlio.se wdio 
are present here to-night. The remembrance may deter you in the 
time of temptation from doing that which w'onld disgi’ace yourselves 
and bring discredit on them. Especially let me tell you, working 
boys, that, however you may rise in society — and there is no reason 
in the world why you should not rise- — you must still he working 
men. Christianity is not a speculation, it is essentially jmactical. 
It is the only thing for your souks he.alth to he always at work, 
ilomember tliis : you have something to do for otliers as well as for 
yourselves. You have a character to get, and you have a ch)iract('r 
to lose. You must not by any misconduct of your.s, luing disgrace 
upon those who. have gone out before you. If you bring discredit 
upon them, you are injuring a whole class. Many of those lads who 
are now roaming about the streets, hoxuseless and friendless, may yet 
be brought into this or similar institution. s, may be hepied or 
hindered in their future course by your conduct. If that .should he 
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sncli as would ]>ring discredit upon yourselves and those who send 
you out, it may hinder their being sent as you are. If there is any 
one single thing which more than another tends . to make a man feel 
great, it is that he is answerable for his own coiaduct to God and to 
society at large. You are going across the water. I have no doubt 
Init we shall soon hear that you have got employment. What- 
ever your duty or circumstances may be, never forget /prayer. You 
]uay ri.se to high stations ; they are open to you there a,s hero. 
Whatever success you may meet with in this world— and we heartily 
wisli you may ineet with great success— still, my lads, never forget 
the greatest ambition of the Christian is to be a citizen of that city 
whose builder and maker is God; and though we may never meet 
together again on earth, may we all at last meet together there. 

Testimony was borne in many, and sometimes un- 
expected quarters, as to the conduct and efficiency of 
the Eagged-School boys who were sent out to the 
Colonies. 

It is recorded that a gentleman (Major E. I. Eohin- 
son), while travelling in Australia, observed that there 
were a number of young emigrants whose heliaviour 
presented a striking contrast to others of the same class. 
They were intelligent, industrious, and of uniform good 
conduct. On making inquiries, he was told that they 
were lads who had the knack of never getting into 
trouble. He accosted some of them. “Who are you, 
and where do you come from ? ” “ Oh,'’ said they, 

“ we are Lord j^shley’s hoys.” “Lord Ashley’s boys ? ” 
“Yes, from the London Eagged School.” 

The gentleman knew nothing of those schools, hut 
resolved that on liis return to England he would take 
ail opportunity of learning something of an institution 
that could send out such lads, a resolution he carried 
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into effect with great advantage to Eagged-Scliool 
work. 

Captain Stanley Garr, on behalf of the Committee ol“ 
Australian colonists, and himself a colonial proprietoi*, 
bore frequent testimony to the good conduct of the 
Eagged-School hoys. A magistrate in Portland Pay 
wrote to him, ‘‘ I should he glad if you could procure 
for me some of Lord Ashley’s lads,” and again and 
again the rec^uest came from the Colonies for more. 
The better they were known, the better they were 
appreciated. 

Many curious letters were sent by the young 
emigrants to those who had rescued them from their 
lives of misery and crime. Here is one as a specimen:-—- 

January 15, 1851. 

Lord ashley and lady Charlotte stuet, — we rite these 
few lines to you hopeiug that you are in good health as we ar at 
pi'easant we rite to you to let you no that the monney and intrest 
you have taken in us to is tlie means of making us bright men, hut 
before we was a pess to scity and more so to Newgate the house of 
Correction, for J. B ad bin in gale over seven time.s on summery 
conviction and tbre times for a tidal every one looked on ^^s theves 
and roges, but in this contry respected as gentlemen when wo think 
of the harships that when threw her it makes us cry kind friends do 
send Fred held and let im come to us I ham sure that he will do 
w'ell but be never will in England, for his character is to fur gorn, 
do Lady and Gentleman try to send im to us, and if he we will 
pay ton dolers each fore him to come to us so lias he can recover hi.s 
character as we a ve done. 

No more at preasant from your thankful and obedient friend 
Joseph Beady AND James Way 
Coanty of ScheneGtady^ State of New York. 

Quaker st7-eet post-office. 
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It was not all smootli sailing witli Lord Asldcy in 
his efforts to carry out his emigration scheme, and there 
are, in the Diaries, many entries which show that the 
disappointments were as numerous as the successes. 

July 21st. — So I am now to be disappointed, nay, deceived ! No 
emigration for my raggi'd children, unless I raise a sum of money 
for that purpose. How is that to he done? Not a word was said 
on this subject when I consented to withdraw niy resolution. , , , 

Two Chairs yesterday. Opened Westminster Reading-room for 
tlie dirty, forgotten workpeople of Duck Lane and Pye Street. Very 
successful, God be pi'aised — really affecting. Letters and Chairs eat 
me up ; I never refresh my mind with new stores : always spealcing, 
never reading or thinking. God in His mercy grant me a little 
repose this svimmer. I am thin as a wafer. . . . 

... A great deal of melancholy over me, botlx to-day and yestex*- 
day and tlie day befoi'e. Truth is, I am a little tired, and a little 
dislieartened ; men are untrue and lukewarxu. I anx eudoavouritig 
to pile Pelion on Ossa, the wox-k of the Titau.s with tlie force just 
sufficient for an ant-hill. , . . Talk of the dangeroixs classes, indeed! 
The dangerous classes in England ai'e not the people I Tlie dangerous 
classes are the lazy ecclesiastics, of wlxom there arc thousixixds, and 
the rich who do no good with their money ! I fear them more than 
whole battalions of Chartists. ... I axn as much fretted by 
anxiety as woiux by labour. I canixot feel by halve.s, xior only wbeix 
the evil is present. I take it I suffer veiy often nxucli more than 
the people do themselves 1 . . . 

July 27th. — An affectiixg evening yesterday. Gave a tea-party to 
take leave of our ‘ ragged ’ emigi-aixts to x\nsti*alia, 1 ’a.ggOfl no longer, 
thank God ! They go from private funds that 1 have collected from 
the excellent Mis.s Pox'tal, Mx*. Earrer, Lord Wi-iothesley Russell, 
and my sister Chaidotte. Many were assembled ; we addre.ssed 
them, and maixy were moved to tears. It was a deeply i-eligious 
meeting j and a feeling of piety axid gi’atitude pervaded u.s all. And 
now here, as then, I commit them, Oh, Loi-d ! to the woixl of d'hy 
grace — prosper the work 1 bear them safely, happily, joyously to tlieir 
journey’s end ! watch over them in body and in soul ; make them 
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Thy spvvants in this life, and Thy saints in the next, in the media- 
tion and everlasting love of Clirist, our only Saviour and itcdc'euier 1 

During liis peraml3ulations of tlie slums of London 
in 184(5, by liis Bagged Scliool investigations, and 
in other Avays and places, Lord Ashley made hiinsell 
thoroughly acquainted with the haunts and habits ot the 
^mung thieves of the metropolis. Some of his descrip- 
tions of them, are admirable, and his anecdotes telling. 

A large proportion do not recognise the distinctive rights of 
meuni and tniuH. Property appears to them to be only the aggregate 
of plunder. They hold that everything that is possessed is common 
stock ; that he who gets most is the cleverest fellow, and that e.veiy 
one has a right to abstract from that stock what he can by his own 
ingenuity.* 

They make little or no secret of their successful operations, cloak- 
ing them only with euphonistic terms ; they ‘ find ’ everything, they 
‘ take ■’ nothing ; no matter the bulk or quality of the article, it was 
‘ found ' — sometimes nearly a side of bacon, just at tlie coiivenient 
time and place ; and many are the loud and bitter complaints that 
the ‘ dealer in marine stores ’ is uttei’ly dishonest, and has given for 
the thing but half the price that could he got in the market, f 

These childi’en are ’like tribes of lawless freebooters, bound by no 
obligations, ami utterly ignorant, or utterly I'egardlos.s, of social 
duties. They trust to their skill, not to theii.' honesty ; gain tln.'ir 
liN'eliliood by theft, and consider the whole world as their legitimate 
prey. V\Tth them there is im sense of shame ; nor is imprisojiment 
viewed as a di.sgrace. In many instances it has occurred that after a 
hoy lias been a short time at one of the Ragged Schools he suddenly 
disappears. At the end of a few weeks he comes hack to the very 
spot ill the school where he sat Avlieii he was last tlicre. The master 
going up to him says, ‘My hoy, where have you been'?’ The boy 

* House of Commons, July. 1849. 
t Doc., 184b', 
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answers, ' Very s'ony, sir, I could not come before, but I have liud 
tiu'ec weeks at Bridewell.’ Going to prison i.s Avitli tliese chilclrou 
tlie oi‘dinary lot of luunanity ; they look upon it as a grievous act ol. 
oplire.s.siou, and wlien they come to school they speak of it as one 
gentlemati would tell his wrongs to another. 

As an illustration of their low state of morality 
and their utter shamelessness, he instanced what had 
passed one evening at a Ilagged School : — 

Fourteen or fifteen of these boys pi’eseuted themselves one Sun- 
day evening and sat down to the lessons, but, as the clock struck, 
they all rose and left, with the exception of one who lagged behind. 
The master took him by the arm, and said, ‘You must remain; the 
lesson is not over.’ The reply was, ‘ We must go to business.’ The 
master inquired, ‘ What business % ’ ‘ Why, don’t yon see it’s eight 

o’clock ; we must go catch them as they come out of the cluapcls.’ 

On another occasion he told a story of a City 
Missionary, a kind and worth}^ man, who had endeared 
himself to the whole of a wretched district, and 
esjDecially to the younger population. 

One' evening,- having put on a new coat, he went, about dusk, 
through a remote street, and was instantly marked as a tpiarry hy 
one of these rapacious vagabonds. The urchin did not know him in 
his new attire — thei'efore without hesitation relieved his pockets of 
tlu-'ir contents. The Missionai’y did not discover his loss, nor the 
boy his victim, until in his flight ho had reached the cud of the 
street. He then looked round and recognised in the distance his old 
friend and teaclier. He ran back to him, breathless. ‘ Hallo,’ said 

he, ‘ is it you, Mr, ? I didn’t know you in your new coat ; 

here’s your handkerchief for you ! ’ 

It was in consequence of liis speecli in tlie House 
of Commons on the subject of emigration that in July, 


House of Commous, June 6, 1848. 
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1S48, lord Asliley entered into one of the stransfest 
experiences, in connection with London thieves, that 
ever tell to the lot of mortal man. A City IMis- 
■sionary, named Thomas Jackson, a zealous, earnest, and, 
in his way, gifted man, had been appointed to the Hag 
Fair andEosemary Lane district, where he was known 
as the Thieves’ Missionary. He was in their confidence; 
his house was open at all times to those who chose to 
visit him in seareh of advice and consolation; he wms 
acquainted, far more intimately than the police, with the 
habits of pickpockets, burghu-s, and every class of con- 
victed or unconvicted roguery ; he had the enirc'e into 
dens of infamy, and had familiarised himself with sin 
in some of its most sickening aspects, and yet he carried 
with him a quiet and a prayerful spirit, and became to 
Lord Ashley not only a guide, but also a philosopher 
and friend. 

Soon after Lord Ashley had propoiindf^l his scheme 
in the House of Commons, for the emigration of young 
criminals, it occurred to him to ask a notorious adult 
thief whether he would like to avail himself of such u 
scheme. “ I should jump at it,’’ was the reply. Thus 
encouraged, he determined to have the sa.me' question 
propounded at one of Mr. J ackson’s meetings, to which 
discharged criminals only were to he admitted. “It 
would he a caiDital thing for chaps like us,” wm,s their 
imanirnous answer. Then one of them got up and pro- 
posed that they should write Lord Ashley a letter on 
behalf of themselves and all their tribe, inviting him to 
meet them, and give them his opinion and advice as to 
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Low they could extricate tLemselves from tlieir present 
position. A round-robin was accordingly pre})ared, and 
was signed by forty of the most notorious thieves and 
burglars in London, praying him to moot them. A 
night was fixed, and on July the 27th, Ijord Ashley, 
without hesitation, and witliout fear, went to the meeting. 
Accustomed as he was to strange sights and strange 
assemblies, he was not prepared for what was awaiting 
him. There, in a large room, with Jackson in the 
midst, were close upon four hundred men of every ap- 
pearance, from the ‘ swell-mob ’ in black coats and white 
neckcloths, to the most fierce-dooking, rough, half- 
dressed savages he had ever seen. 

The Mimofi Magazine for August, 1S4S, says: 
“ Several of the best known and most experienced 
thieves were stationed at the door to prevent the 
fidmission of any but thieves. Some four or fiv'e indi- 
viduals, who were not at first known, were subjected to 
a more public examination, and only allowed to remain 
on their stating who they were, and being recognised as 
members of the dishonest fraternity. The olpect of this 
care, as so many of them were in danger of ‘ getting into 
trouble,’ as they call it, was, to ascertain whether any 
who should betray them were present.” 

Lord Ashley was received by them with genuine 
enthusiasm, and, after taking the chair, the jiroceed- 
ings were opened by devotional exercises ! A chair- 
man, to be at ease, always likes to feel the ])u1sg of 
his audience, in order to know, as far as possible, what 
manner of men they be, and the method adopted on 
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tlie occasion of wliicli we write was striking in the 
extreme : — 

I -vvas anxious to kno-vv what was the character of these thieves; 
some of them pickpockets, some shopliftei’s, others of the swell-uioh, 
and exceedingly well-dressed some of them were. Many of them, 
however, had no stockings, and some of them had no shirts. 1 
wanted to know the. gi-eat departments of roguery; so the Missionary 
said : ‘His Lordsliip wants to know the particular cliaracter of the 
men here, You who live hy burglary and the more serious crimes 
will go to the right, and the others will go to the left.’ About 
two hundred of the men at once rose and went to the right, as 
confessed burglars and living by the greatest crimes.* 

Lord Asliley then addressed them kindly but firmly, 
expressing his willingness to befriend them, not only as 
his duty but out of regard for them. In the first place, 
however, he wished to hear them speak. 

A number of the men then gave addresses, and anything more 
curious, more graphic, more picturesque, and more touchiug I never 
heard in my life ; tliey told the whole truth, without tire least 
difficulty, and, knowing that they were there to reveal their con- 
dition, they disguised nothing. 

Lord Ashley liad I’ecommended mutual aid, self- 
reliance, a relinquishing of their old practices, and new 
resolves for the future. “ But how,” said one of the 
men, “ are we to live till our next meeting ? We must 
either steal or die,” It was an awkward question. 
Lord Ashley^ acknowledged that ho never lelt so utterly 
impressed with the magnitude of the task, and the 
feebleness of the power ; and confessed, that when 
Jackson urged them “to pray, as God could help them,” 

Speech, West Middlesex Auxiliary City Mission, Juno 23, 1873. 
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lie felt a certain amount of sympathy wlien one of tlio 
party rose and said, “ My Lord and Gentlemen of the, 
Jiin/, prayer is very good, but it won’t lill an empty 
stomach,” whereupon there arose a general response of 
“ Hear, hear ! ” 

One point was made clear that night. It was, that 
the men were dissatisfied with the life they led, and 
would do anything to break away from it if they only 
knew how. One and all they were eager for the emigra- 
tion scheme, and Lord Ashley promised to do all he 
could for them. Then one man, on behalf of the rest, 
exclaimed, ‘'But will you ever come back to see us 
again ? ” “ Yes,” replied Lord Ashley, “ at any time, 

and at any place, whenever you shall send for me.” 
“And,” as he said when telling the story, “the low, 
deep murmur of gratitude was very touching.” The 
result of that night’s work, like so many in Lord 
Ashley’s career, can never be known. One outward and 
visible sign, however, was the fact that, within three 
months from that date, thirteen of those who’ were 
present were starting in. life afresh in Canada, while, 
a little later on, nearly three hundred had either 
emigrated, or had passed into different employ- 
ments, and had no need to return to their hateful 
occupation. 

In reviewing the public labours of Lord Ashley 
during this year, we have almost lost sight of other 
matters scarcely less interesting. ’We must, therefore, 
go back in the narrative. 

In the early part of the year, his eldest son, Antony, 
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had entered the Navy, and in Marcli sailed for the 
Australian station in H.M.S. llavannah. 

j\Iarc]i 30th. — Just retui’iied from Portemoutli with Minny tancl 
tlie hoys \ have been to take leave of dear Accy for three years, and 
perhaps never to see him again ; it may be so, but yet I hope, nay, 1 
believe, that God will be with him, and restore us safe and happy to 
each other. But it is a pang ; we feel it more when we I’etiect, than 
while we experience it. I see him now ; I shall see hijn for over till 
we meet again, standing at the ship-side, and watching us depart. 
Oh, Christ, our only Saviour and Redeemer, have mercy on the lad in 
body and in soul. , . . ’ 

On the return of Lord Hardin ge, after his brilliant 
successes in India, a banquet was given to him, and 
Lord Ashley, who entertained for him strong feelings of 
personal friendship, was present, although at that time 
he was “ hurried, hurried, by day and by night.’' He 
briedy notes the occasion thus : — 

April 6th. — Splendid feast to Hardinge last night, given at 
London Tavern by E. I. Oompany. Every man of public note in 
England was present. 

Apropos of one of the speeches made at the festival 
in honour of Lord Hardinge, the following letter from 
Mr. Grladstone, characteristic of his abounding verbiage, 
^vas received ; — 

Bi. Eon. IF. E. Gladstone to Lord Ashley. 

6, Carlton Gardens, i!/«y 4th, 1848. 

My dear Ashley, — I have to blame myself for not having 
mentioned to you more promptly what I am now about to state. 

In conseqw'iice of the great encoui-agement wdiicli I derived from 
your veiy favourable and warm reception of some observatioias of 
mine at the dinner to Lord Hardinge, about the importance and 
advantage of giving to the lay communicants of the Church of 
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Ensxlancl functions connected with lier work, and to be performed by 
them in that capacity, I was emboldened to speak to Lord Harrowby 
on the sul)ject, with particular reference to the School Committees, 
which the Privy Council Committee on Education desires to see 
organised. It liad always appeared to me that this desire of theii'.s 
aflbnled an admirable opportunity of trying iti a quiet way, witliin 
certain bounds, and for a practical and important purpose, a principle 
of great moment to the welfare of the Church, and one upon which 
all her .sincerely attached members ought to be cordially agreed. 

I therefoi’e suggested to Lord HaiTOwby, as a member of tlie 
Committee of the jSTational Society, that perhaps that Society might 
be disposed to place for the Government, either as the j)lan which it 
preferred, or at least as one of the plans which it preferred and 
thought worthy of the approval of the P, C., a plan by which the 
members of the Committee should be only such persons as subscribed 
a declaration, setting forth that they had been communicants in the 
Church of England for three years. It appeared to me that, with 
Committees so constituted, almost all questions would in practice 
settle themselves very easily, and tlie knotty points now in discussion 
would at once become of very minor impoi-tance. 

I will not at this time attempt to describe all the advantages 
which, in ray view, would attend both the promotion of such a settle- 
ment as this, and the settlement itself after it had been obtained. 
If I may judge from wdiat you said, and from what I have heard said 
by others, I cannot but estimate very highly the harmonising effect 
of the co-operation which it ought to command in the very first 
instance, as a common decision upon a very important subject, to 
take effect through common efforts, and one Avitli respect to which 
all, I think, ought to feel that it would be an honest nuiasnre, a 
measure likely, as far as it went, to develop and confirm the Churcli 
of England in, her own true character, which, I apprehend, is what 
they should all oil their own principles desire, even tiiough, through, 
human infirmity, they may not have each in his own mind precisely 
the same image of that character. [ 

Lord Harrowby entered warmly, and I think entirely, into the 
view of the subject which was the same as I had stated to yon ; so 
did the Bishop of Oxford, to whom we together mentioned it. Lord 
1:1. undertook to bring it before the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and the only difficulty was, that he thought the Committee of the 
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Is . S. had just before arrived at a conclusion as to tlie proposal wliicli 
tliey might laj ]>efore the Archbishop, with a view to its being suIj- 
mitted to tlie CTOveruineut if approved by him ; but lie did not appear 
to regard this as more than an inconvenience, thinking that the 
sulrject was still open to reconsideration. 

I liojie that you may have the means of putting f(.irward oitlua*. 
tins measure, or some other and like one, at this particular season, 
and I am certain that if you have them, you will not let tliem slip. 

I remain always, 

A^'ery sincerely yours, 

W. E. Gladstojte. 

The Lord Ashley, M.P. 

One of tlie red-letter days of every year was the 10th 
of June. It was spent this year at the country seat of 
Mr. and Lady Louisa Pinch, in Euthindshire. 

June 12th. — Burley on the Hill. Arrived here Saturday, 10th, 
our w’edding day. Well may I thank God for His manifold and 
various mercies. He has given me eighteen years of happiness, 
true, joyous, confiding, unalloyed, in the wife of my bosom. Praised 
be His name, and may He grant that it ever continue, and bring 
forth fruits to His glory and men’s service, for our Blessed Bedeemex’’s 
sake ! 

In August, came the long-looked-for relaxation from 
the hai’assing cares and anxieties of public business. 
There was no place in the world that did him so niucli 
good as Scotland, and so to Scotland he went. 

Aug. 12th. — Galloway House. Galloway, in the height of 
friendliness and amiable feeling, has lent us his beautiful cottage 
of Gumloilen in tlie Wigtown mountains ; and thus we are going to 
enjoy mountain breezes, Scotch scenery, and romantic seclusion. 

Aug. 16. — Cumlodon. Everything conduces to enjoyment and 
comfort here ; amusement for the eye, lufisk air for the lungs, leisiu-e 
and contemplation for the mind. I seem in a week to have lost all 
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powei' of business, a.s I certainly have all taste for it; dress in a 
shooting-coat, lounge about, read all sorts of books. 

Oct. 4th. — Inverary. Arrived here, yesterday through very 
beautiful scenery, on a very beautiful day. Duke and Ducho.ss 
amiable in the extreme ; she is a dear, sensible, lovaljle crc>ature, 
whom I have known from a child. It is a stately place ; trees, 
rocks, mountains, torrejits, and lochs, all in the perfection of the 
noble and fascinating. . . 

Oct. 7th. . . . Have been studying with more regularity and 
attention fSt. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians •, it is a noble work of 
zeal, piety, and sound argument. 

Ocst. 10th. — Edinburgh. Left yesterday Inverary, having passed 
a very agreeable week. We had there Bany, the architect ; the 
Ellesmeres, with two daughters ; young Canapbell of Islay, Dr. Cum- 
ining, M.D., the Kay-Shuttlewoi'ths, and Col. Talbot of Canada. 
Peace be to the house and all in it ! 

Oct, IGth.— Curnloden. I know not a better preacher than 
Mr. Johnstone, our minister here at MinnigatF; his matter is true, 
sound, and plainly evangelical, argumentative, persuasive, touching, 
practical, and admirably, yet very simply, delivered. He is woith a 
regiment of ecclesiastical ‘Piiulars.’ . . 

Oct. 26th.— Surely no sun ever rose more beautifully than this 
morning; viewed it with delight. Yet there was a coldness in my 
affection and a formality in my prayer which seemed little to accord 
with such a display of God’s works. But we must be careful not to 
estimate the state of oitr hearts towards God merely by the rapture 
we may feel at occasional periods ; religion would then, be measured 
by enthusiasm ; it mu.st be tested by its fruits, by our real and 
inmost desires, by our daily walk, by our Scriptural belief, by our 
constant faith, and by our pi’actical life. . . 

In tlie midst of tlie Imrry and worry of London life 
Lord Asliley rarely found time carefully to read a book, 
utiIcSkS it related immediately to some of the questions 
occupying liis attention at the time. On liis holidays, 
however, he read industriously, and was wont to enter 
in his Diary or note-book a digest of the impressions left 
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on Ills mind by tlie perusal of au}’’ work tliat particiilarly 
iuterested him. Thus, at Oumlodeii, we find liini deep 
ill tlie stud}" of the “Life of Lord Edward FiLgerakl,” 
and the “ History of the 45 ” bj?- Chambers, and at the 
coiicliisioii he writes : — 

iSTov. Tlie mass of tbe world are all erect against the admis- 

sion of Sjiecial Providences ; dfe savours, they think, of fanaticism, 
hyjjocrisy, cant. I do not deny the .delicacy and diliiculty of the 
subject ; to allow it fully, in almost every trifling instauce, seems to 
cripiile man’s free agency, and supersede secondary causes ; to deny 
it, is to deny God’s goodness and mercy, and Plis moral government 
of mankind ! My memory has just been re£re.shed by reading two 
books, the ‘ Life of Lord Edwax’d Fitzgei’akl,’ and the ‘ History of 
the 45 ’ by Chambers. Now, if a man be a sceptic, cadit qumatio^ 
but if he believe in a superintending Ruler, will he hesitate to say, 
in the language of our Liturgy, ‘ O God, we have heard with our 
ears, and our father.s have declaimed unto u.s, the ixohle works that 
Thou didst in their days, and iix the old time before them.’ ‘ In 
1719,’ says Chambers, ‘ a plaix of insurrection and invasion in favoxxr 
of the Stuarts was formed by Spain. A fleet of ten ships of the 
; line, with several frigates, having on board 6,000 troops and 12,000 

J .stand of arms, sailed from Cadiz to England, and while this fleet 

I was ])reparing the Earl Maiischal left St. Sebastian with two Spanish 

I frigates, having on board 300 Spanish soldiers, ammuuition, ann.s, 

I and money. . . . The Spanish fleet was completely disixersed liy a 

I storm off Cape Einisterre.’ . . . In Moore’s ‘Life of Lord Edward,’ 

[ from p. 282 to 288 of Vol. L, the lesson is most striking ’ 

We need not follow the extracts. Page after page 
lie collects, and summarises the instances in wliicli, to 
; bis mind, tbe band of Grod is clearly visible, and the 

; special providence or Grod is employed for the defence ol“ 

■ tliis countiy, 

\ On November tbe Stli the pleasant holiday in Scot- 

A land came to an end, and sliortly afterwards we liml 
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Lord Aslilc}^ again in tlie midst of his labours. A few 
of the special events vvliicli marked the close of this 
memorable year may he noted in tliis place. 

IsTov. l5th.~Pi-iory, Stanmore. Here hy command of tlio Queen- 
Dowager to meet tlie Queen Regnant. Very stately, tut, perlia])S, 
dull. Neyertlieless, it is kind and amiable on ber part, and I ought 
to be, and I am, sensible of it. How, when I say ‘^dull,’ am I quite 
sure that the dulness is not in myself ; and that people, when 1 
call them dull, would not declare that 1 am dismal? I seem to have 
lost nearly the power of thinking, ai:id certainly, altogether, the power 
of expressing anything. I have two rooms to myself and two fires. 
I deplore the waste of fuel wlien there are so many who have none. 
This feeling is growing upon me, and may degenerate into stinginess, 
or, at least, a parsimony in the exercise of just hospitality. The 
amount of waste in all things is pi'odigions, in some instances care- 
less ; in some inevitable. Why, the very crumbs aiid scrapings of 
finished dishes in a thousand well-fed familicjs would, week Ijy week, 
sustain a hundred persons ! This, alas ! cannot be avoided, but a 
wanton or thoughtless waste is sinful. ‘ Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.’ 

Hov. 17th, — Went yesterday to Harrow; accompanied her 
Majesty. Day brilliant, boys and people enthusiastic, the whole 
succes,sful. This is good. Royalty had never shone upon Harrow, 
which has turned out some good men, and seems likely, in God’s 
].u'ovidence — oh, that it may be so — to turn out some mor(^ ! An early 
impression of respect to the vSovereign is wholesome ; it may, in these 
days, become indispensable. Saw dear Francis, and heard his praises 
from Dr. Vaughan and the tutors, 

Hov. 25th. — Poor Melbourne died yesterday, and to-diiy he is, 
of course, gibheted in the Times. This is ‘ o]io of the new terrors 
of death.’ 

Hov. 30th. — Charles Buller, poor fellow, has been carried off by 
typhus fever, following on an operation, in the prime of life. I 
regret his loss. He was a much changed man. His portness, his 
light and saucy opinions, had given way to sobriety and knidne.s,s of 
heart; and his humanised feelings had begun to ornament and 
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invigorate Iiis great talents. Had lie lived he iniglit liave Ijoen (1 
speak as a man.) of real service in Ms generation. But God is viser 
than us. 

Deo. 1st. — This day Melbourne consigned to the grave. Attended 
the funeral at Hatfield Church. May the Lord sanctify the event 
to tho.se -who .survive, and saj’, with resistless jDower, to us all, 
‘Watch,'' 
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ILilujas Coi'pns Act Hnspoinled- Distress in Ireland — rian.s and Projects— 
Illness — Sclieine for SnljdiA'ision of Parishe-s— Good Friday — Idle Eedesi- 
astics— Attendance at Court— Capital Punishment— A Son’owful Karivitivo 
— Death of a Son at Harrcw — Eft'oct on Lord Ashley — liagged School Emi- 
gration Scheme — A Very Precious Letter — Approach of Cholera — Labours 
on the Hoard of Health — The City of tlie Plague— Public Prayers —Corre- 
spondence n-ifh Lord John Eusscll and Sir Georgi} Grey — Cholera Statistics 
— Lord Hardinge— Sunday Labour at tho Post-Oilice — Collection and De- 
livery of Sunday Lot.tor.s Snspendod — Tho ino.st Unpopular Man iir the 
Ivingdoiu— Tho Order prohibiting Sunday Labour at Post-Oflico liescinded. ^ 

Although in tlie early part of 1849 there Avas a lull 
in the excitement Avhich had made 1848 so memorable, 
there Avere forces at AAajrk in this country Avhich Avere to 
create general alarm and uneasiness. In Ireland, the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was renGAAThl in 
consequence of the critical state of affairs, and a grant 
of £50,000 Avas made for the relief of Irish distress in 
certain Unions, Avhere, owing to the severity of the dis- 
tress, a sufficient rate could not be collected. Referring 
to this, Lord Ashley Avrote : — ; 

Jiin. 5tli . lrelii,nd again distressed, and again to Lo re- 
liovod. All adn\it the fact and tho necessity, bnt wish to throw the 
necessity on every shoulder hut their own. Government })ropo.se a 
rate in aid, which may be questionable as a principle of taxation, but 
i.s most just as applied specifically to Ireland. Irish propiietors are, 
of course, furious, and, generally speaking, not very honest in tliis 
I'especb. What is the remedy for this state of things ^ What is the 
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cause of it 1 Is it the Celtic race! Yet we see many of thi.s trihe in 
other parts of tlie world frugal, industrious, orderly ; much m:ry b(f 
recTc'ded of the economy, foresight, and aft’ection of thousands. Is 
it tlie religion? Yet I do not find, however faulty, superstitiou.s, 
idolatrous, may he their belief aird practice, tliat any physical inca- 
pacity is noee.s.sarily connected with it ; in many heatlien nations 
there may i)o found mncli temporal pi-osperity, and tlie Tuscan 
fanners and peasantry show by their high cultivation and general 
comfort that indolence and barbarism are not inevitably the con- 
serpienee of Popery. Is it national hatred to the Saxon, or pious 
hatred to the Prote.stant? or is it both combined ?■ Pmt if so, this 
would appear in Ulster, but hardly he known in Connaught, where 
Saxons and Protestants are as rare as a meat dinner. Is it inis- 
government ? Wliy, eveiy measure, however excellent, and by 
whomsoever brought in, fails at once. And why ? You can obtain no 
agency in Ireland; no one i.s to be, tmsted — no public, no private 
, functionaries ; all are of one complexion ; whatever enters Ireland 
is transmuted by the prevailing atmosphere ; everything acquires 
an affinity to and to joh it all. Whence is this? Magna hiis. 
cornmiftsa, 0 England ! and thou hast not repented of them. But 
until that he done, and we begin good things in a good spirit (here it 
is we fail) nothing will pro.sper. 

Among the schemes of labour that Lord Ashley set 
.before himself for the year was, first, the stirring -up of 
the Board of Health, to more vigorous efforts. One 
hundred and fift}^ wretched children had recently died 
of proved neglect, and “ They will he the martyrs of a 
cause of reformation,” he wrote. ‘'Their death will be 
the signal, and the compulsion, too, of an improved and 
more merciful state of things.” Hext, a plan for the 
genernl Subdivision of all the larger Parislies for ec- 
clesiastical purposes, so that the population of each 
parish should not exceed 4,000, a plan that he felt 
certain would effect a greater amount of moral, social, 
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Habeas Corpus Act Suspended— Distrogs in Ireland — Plans and Projods — 
Illness — Scheme for Subdivision of Parishes — Good Friday — Idle I’lcelcsi- 
astics— Attendance at Court— Capital Punishment— A Sorrowful Xarrativti 
— Death of a Son at Plaronv— Effect on Lord Ashley— Ragj^ed Sdiuol Emi- 
grtition Scheme — A Very I^recious Letter— A pproardi of Cholera — Tjabonrs 
on the Board of Health — The City of the Plague — Public I’rayers —Corre- 
spondence with Lord John linssoll and Sir George Grey — Cholera Statistics 
—Lord Havdinge— Sunday Labour at the Post-l UUce— Collection and De- 
livery of Sunday Letters Busp(.iniled — -The. most Unpopular Jtlau in tlu'. 
Kingdom — The Order i)rohihitiug Sunday Labour at Post-Ullice Resciuded, 

Although in the early part of 1849 there wns a lull 
ill the excitement which had made 1848 so meiiiorable, 
there were forces at work in this country which wau'O to 
create general alarm and uneasiness. In Ireland, the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was iTiiewed in. 
consequence of the critical state of aii'air.s, and a grant 
of £50,000 was made for the relief of Irish distress in 
certain XTiiions, where, owing' to the severity of the dis- 
tress, a sufficient rate could not be collected. Eeferring 
to this, Lord Ashley wrote : — 

Jan. otli . . Ireland again distresiseJ, and again to la; rt;- 

lioved. All admit the fact and the iieces.sity, but wish to throw tluj 
necessity on evei'j shoulder but their own. (lovenuuout ]U'0})use. a, 
rate in aid, which may be questionable as a i)rincq)]e of tuxaliu,n, but 
is most just as applied specifically to Ireland. Irish proprietors are, 
of course, furious, and, generally speaking, not very honest in this 
respect. What is the remedy for this state of things '{ What is tlu> 
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cause of it ? Is it the Celtic race? Yet we see many of this irihe iu 
other parts of the world fragal, industrious, orderly ; much may he 
recorded of the economy, foi’esiglit, and affection of Ihraismuls. Is 
it the religion? Yet I do not find, however faulty, supc'rstitinus, 
idolatrous, may be their belief and practice, that any physical inca- 
pacity is necessarily connected with it ; in many heathen nations 
there may l3n found much temporal prosperity, and the Tuscan 
farmers and peasantry show by their high cultivation and general 
comfort that indolence and barbarism are not ine'^dtably the con- 
sequence of Popery. Is it national hatred to the Saxon, or pious 
hatred to the Protestant? or is it both combined? Put if so, this, 
would appear in Ulster, but hardly he known in Clonnanght, where 
Saxmis and Pi'otestants are as rare as a meat dinner. T.s it niis- 
govaniment? Why, every measure, however exctdlcmt, and by 
whomsoever brought in, fails at once. And why? Yon can obtain no 
agepey in Ueland ; no one is to be trusted — no public, tio {u'ivatc 
functionai’ies ; all ai'e of one comjilexion ; whatever cntf'rs Tr(‘laiul 
is ti'ansmuted by the prevailing atmosphere ; overyihing acqniia's 
an affinity toy’of/, and to joh it all. Whence is this? M(Uj)m lnh 
commism^ 0 England ! and thou hast iiot repented of them. Hut 
until that he done, and we begin good things in a good Sjurit (In'i’t' it 
is wc fail) nothing will pi'osper. 

AinoTig the schemes of lahotir that Lord Ashley set 
before liimself for tlie year was, first, the stiiTing-n]! of 
the Board of Healtli to more Yigoroiis eiTorts. Oik^ 
lumdrod and fifty wretched children liad nuamtly died 
of proved negiect, and “ They will be the martyrs of a,, 
canse of reformation,"’ he wrote. “ ''Jdu'ir deatli will he 
the .«:ignal, and the compulsion, too, of an imjirovcd and 
more merciful state of things.” JSToxt, a plan for the 
general Subdivision of all the larger Parislu^s For 
clesiastical purposes, so that the popnlatiop of ea(h 
parish should not exceed 4,000. a rdim 4 bo.i. -i <* ’■ 
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JIaTx'a.s Corpus Act Suspended- Disti’Ogs in Ireland — Plans .and Projects— - 
Illness — Scheme for Subdivision of Parislies—Good Friday — Idle Ecclesi- 
astics — Attendance at Court — Caijital Puni.shment — A Sorrowful Narrative 
— Death of a Son at Harrow-Effect on Lord Ashley— Bagged School Emi- 
gration Scheme— A Tory Precious Letter— Approach of Cholera— L,ahours 
on the Board of Health— The City of the Plag'ue— Public Prayers —Corre- 
spondence with Lord John Bussell and Sir George Grey — Cholera Statistics 
■—Lord Havdinge— Sunday Labour at the Post-Gifico—Oullectiou and De- 
livery of Sunday Letters Sus2iend(5d — The most Unpo^uilar Man in tin.'. 
Kingdom— The Order lu-ohibiting Sunday Labour at Post-Office Bescinded. 

Although in the early part of 1849 there wns a lull 
in the excitement which had made 1843 so memorable, 
there were forces at work in this country which were to 
create general alarm and uneasiness. In Ireland, the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was renewed in 
coiisecpienee of the critical state of affairs, and a grant 
of £50, 1)00 was made for the relief of Irish distress in 
(terfain Unions, where, owing to the severity of the dis- 
tress, a siifheient rate could not be collected. Referring 
to this, Lord Ashley wrote 

Jan. util . . Ireland again distressed, and again to be re- 

lieved. All admit the fact and the necessity, but wish to throw tlio 
necessity on every .shoulder but their own. Govornuieut propose a 
rate iu aid, which may be questionable as a princiide of taxation, but 
is mo.st just as applied specifically to Ireland. Irish pi'oprietovs arc, 
of course, furiou.s, and, generally speaking, not very hone.st in thi.s 
respect. "What is the remedy for this state of things 1 What is the 
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cause of it ? Is it the Celtic race? Yet we see many of this triho i!i 
other parts of the world frugal, industrions, orderly ; unicli may be 
recorded of the economy, foresight, and aitection of thousands. Is 
it the rfdigion? Yet I do not lind, however faulty, snjx'rstitious, 
idolatrous, may he their helief and practice, that any physical inca- 
pacity is irecessarily connected with it ; in many hcatlien nations 
there may be found much temporal prosperity, and the Tuscan 
farmers and peasantry show by their high cultivation and general 
comfort that indolence and barharism are not inevitably the con- 
sequence of Popei'y. Is it national hatred to the Saxon, or pious 
hatred to the Protestant? or is it both combined? But if so, this 
would ajopear in TJlster, but hardly be kno%vn in Connaught, where 
Saxons and Protestants are as rare as a meat dinner. Is it mis- 
government? Why, eveiy measure, however excellent, and by 
whomsoever brought in, fails at once. And why? You can obtain no 
agency in Ireland ; no one is to be trusted — no public, no private 
functionaries ; all are of one complexion ; whatever enters Ireland 
is transmuted by tlie prevailing atmosphei'e ; everything acrpi ires 
an affinity to and to j oh it all. Whence is this? Ilagna Inis 
commissa, 0 England ! and thou hast not repented of them. But 
until that be done, and we begin good things in a good spirit (here it 
Is we fail) nothing will pi-osper. 

Among tlie scliemes of labour that Lorrl Asbley set 
, before liimself for the year was, first, tlie stirring-ii]) of 
tbe Board of Healtli to more vigorous efibrts. One 
hundred and fifty wretched children had recently died 
of proved neglect, and “ They will he the maidyrs of jt 
cause of reformation,'” he wrote. “Their death will he 
the signal, and the compulsion, too, of an improvcHl and 
more merciful state of things.’^ IS; ext, a plan for the 
general Subdivision of all the larger Parishes for ec- 
clesiastical purposes, so that the population o(‘ each 
parish should not exceed 4,000, a plan that he fdh 
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iiHcI religious improvement than a wliole code of laws. 
Then, the completion of Bagged School projects, espe- 
cially in relation to Emigration ; and finally, ‘‘the invi- 
tation to the stragglers in the lanes and streets ; the 
evangelical coercion through the highways and hedges, 
according to the commands of our blessed Bedeemer. 
Add to this the ordinary and existing work, and there 
is my budget I ” 

The spirit was -willing, but the flesh was weak. 
Lord Ashley’s health began to fail, and this was to be 
one source of hindrance to his projects ; while a cloud, 
which had not yet arisen, was to gather and overshadow 
him, and make this year memorable for the bitterness 
of its sorrow. The following is the beginning of a long 
series of entries extending through many years. They 
will only be referred to occasionally in the course of this 
work, but to ignore them altogether would be to detract 
from the heroism which, notwithstanding, persisted in 
incessant labours. 

Jan. SOtli. — ‘Warned T»y six months of unpleasant symptoms, 
tendble noi.ses in my oars, sleeplessiisss at nights, or shimhers hrokou 
hy strange .sensations of nervon.sness, my whole body appearing to 
viln'ate like a Jew’s harp, consulted Dr. Latham. ‘ Ee.st or decay,’ 
he replies. ‘0\'er-toil, over-anxiety, over-sensitiveness to the. sub- 
jects bandied chuing many years, have shaken yon in every pait,* you 
mn.st be more moderate, or utterly disabled.’ I can well beli<;ve it 
— few can know ; nay, none know the full extent of my laljoui'.s, and 
the full trial of all my feelings. Thank God, I am warned in time, 
that I may, should it be His pleasure to spare me, Inusltand my 
.strength for a few’- more years of service; I can do so with a clear 
and even happy conscience, for I know that I have given to the 
public, and have not spent on myself^ the best of my life and 
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energie.'s. But yet I cannot contem[)late even comparative imtctioii 
with joy; but God’s will be done ! ... 

In his selnime for the Subdivision of Parislies, Lord 
Ashley was threatened in the first instance with the 
opposition of Lord John Bussell, on the ground that it 
was opposed by the Archbishoj> of Canterbury ; but an 
interview with the Archbishop disposed of many diffi- 
culties, and Lord John vvithdi'ew his opposition. On 
the 1st of March, therefore, the motion was brought 
forward, although to the last moment there were strong- 
misgivings as to the support it would receive. 

Marcli Lst.-— My misgivings justified. John Ilusscll writes to ino 
to-day to p)ut olF my motion, ‘ as the Dissenters will oppose it.’ 
What shall I do 1 If I postpone it I incur iiiany hazards, such as 
ill health, misrepresentation, no opportunity ; if I urge it, I avert 
the Government. Good may, by God’s blessing, ha ])rought out of 
evil. J, Russell hints at a Commission without a ])revious motion 
in Parliament ; if so, thank God, I shall be spared a s]ieech ; ami 
sad, discreditable disclosures of the Avrangles and anomalies of the 
Cliurch will be avoided. Ten o’clock.— -Just returned from the House 
— a debate — a division, headed by Bright and Hanne ; beat thcan, 
God be praised, by 111 to 18! Kept in uncertainty until two 
minutes to live, when Johnny said he wished me to proceed. Debate 
was most triumphant, and the issue all the better, laicause moiloii 
was opposed wdthout a shadow of i-eason by Dissenters ! The trnili 
is, they see it is a heavy bloAV and gx’eat discoiuugement to l)is,seut 
and popidar discontent ; they see that, by this ineams, the CJiiu’eli 
can and will, God blessing us, recover her just position and ‘ cou- 
.sei'vo.tise ’ the kingdom. 

A Commission was appointed, and in. tlie course of a, 
week or two was working liarmoniously, with liearty 
zeal and a desire to see the facilities first, and the difii- 
cultics afterwards. 
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Anytliing- that would arouse tlie clerg-y to greater 
activity, Lord Asliley hailed with satisfaction ; his esti- 
inate of their zeal and of the religious state of the times 
is given in the meditation entered in his Diary on Grood 
Friday 

April Gtl), — Good Friday. Tbi.'S is a serioiis eoriteniplation. Is the 
Avorld better than the day that oui’ blessed Lord died upon the Ci’oss 1 
Are men individually better ? Is the world collectively better? Th:i,t 
tlio externals of society are more refined, that the surface is smoother, 
that more pious things ai-e said, and more pious actions tolerated, 
that civilisation lias been advanced, and that Christianity is the 
cause of it, few persons will deny. But how are the heart.s of men % 
Are they cleaner, less averse from good, more given to God? 3.s the 
nuiuher of the faithful increased, diminished, or stationary ? Are we 
nearer to he an acceptable people? Ls there, a.s yet, any apjx'a, ranee 
of a Harvest? ‘Lord, Thou knowest,’ I look around, myself, juid 
am much discouraged. I see but few who could stand a. trial, f-w 
wlio love ti’uth and God's will above all things, f('w who ai’o not 
ready to find ten thousand excuses for doing what they like, and 
rejecting what they dislike. My experience may be very limited, 
and I may form incorrect judgments, but I trace much of our evil to 
the moral condition of our ecclesiastical rulers and nunistcn\s. It is 
possible that they may he improved in comparison of fornuu' days ; 
they are wholly insufficient in reference to tlio ju’csent. Jjook to the 
metropolis ! "Why so frightful a state of spiritual destitution ? W hy 
so many Avretclied, forsaken, naked vagrants ? T have .said thi.s, and 
received in reply, ‘The clergy are unequal to tlie task.’ 'Well, then, 
why do they discountenance and almost insult (the exceptions ar(; 
few but honourable) those who toil to collect the outcasts in Bagged 
Hehools and make them at least to hear the name of Christ? These 
men seem to think that of two evils, it is the less for them to die,* in 
tlioir sins, than to he brought to knowledge and repentance l>y the 
co-operation of a Dissenter ! If so, Avhat was there worse iii Jorn- 
salem 

Lord Asliley’s presence at Court was very freqrieiit, 
and Ills Diaries show how constantly his sympathies 
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irere alternating between tlie bigbest and tbe lowest in 
tbe land. A few extracts may be given here : — 

Fel). Sth. — Here I am at Windsoi^ Castle. , Came yestevclay ; sat 
next to tlie Queen at dinner ; bad some intere.sting conA-ersatiou, 
nlay God, in His mercy to tbe Realm, rai.se up for ber some Joseph, 
Daniel, or Hebemiah, some one who, in Obrist’s faith and fear, shall 
rule this people pimdently and with all his power ! . . . 

Feb. 12th. — Newspapers of late very full of cases of cruelty to 
children in schools, in pidvate houses, on board ship, l-diey come-i 
between me and my rest, and to no purpose, for the evil is irrenio'di- 
able, except by the grace of God. 

May 1st. — Sat in House of Commons to vote against Ewart'.s 
motion for abolishing punishment of death. I have a very strong feeling 
on the subject. Tuff'nell gave me leave to be absent for three-quarters 
of an hour (it being really necessary that I should go and support 
tlie ' Lord Mayor in the Chair of the .Plumtree Ragged School), and 
wheir I returned the vote was over. I am vexed, for I ^vished 
publicly to record my opinion that the Word of God does not permit 
but commands ‘ He that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.’ ... 

May Sth, . . . Young Peel came forward for the first time, 
and made a most promising speech in language, manner, tone, anil 
talent. If his principles and his heart arc equal to his abilities 
in oratory (judgment being added) he will be a very coirsiderablo 
man. 

hlay 10th. — To the Queen’s concert la.st night ; everything as 
bi'illiant arid cheei’ful as music and company could make it ; my- 
self rather dismal. ... 

Miry 15th, — Made a night visitation to Hoxton Lmratic Asylum, 
having su.spicioiis of misconduct; found, I rojou;o to say, things far 
l.iotter than we expected ; our system, therefoi.-e, of inspection, may 
be coirsidered successful, and our terrors salutary. Ventilation of 
apmtments very bad. ... 

May 16th. — La.st night chair of Ragged Anniversary in Exetim 
Hall. A. stu|.iendous meeting. Prince Albert took chair to-day at 
Hanover Square Rooms for Servaixts’ Provident Imstitution. He 
did his business admirably well, with good taste, good feeling, and 
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real ability. But, to be sure, if he liked flattery he had full measure 
of it, and of the strongest quality — pure rectified spirits ! 

Moved a resolution, as I was desired, though hoarse with roaring 
yesterday to four thousand people. Thank God that the Prince is 
what he is, and the Queen too, with a moral Court, domestic 
virtues, and some public activity in j)hilanthropic things ! 

May lilth. . . . Seven o’clock. Just heard that some one has 
fired at the Queen ! She is safe. God be a million times praised for 
His mercy to her and to the country ! The profligate Geoi’ge IV. 
passed through a life of selfishness and sin without a single proveAl 
attempt to take it. This mild and virtuous young woman has, four 
times already, been exposed to immineirt peril ! 

It was late in tlie evening of this day that Lord 
Ashley received a letter from Harrow which filled him 
with the greatest alarm and anxiety. It w’-as to announce 
the serious illness of his second son, Francis. He had 
been at Harrow since April, 1847, where he had taken 
and kept a distinguished place in tlie school, and, at the 
time of which we write, was in the sixth, (higliest) 
form. He was a singularly striking character ; old and 
thoughtful for his years, deeply religious, and ^mre in 
heart and habit. The illness with which he was seized 
was a severe attack of cold and inflammation, and tlie 
remedy then applied was one which would not now he 
even thought of — such has been the rapid adva,iice of 
medical science — repeated bleedings. 

The . sorrowful narrative that follows, must be told 
only in the words of his father, and should it be thouglit 
that the incidents are too sacred for the public eye, it 
may be stated that Lord Shaftesbury had often been 
urged to preserve them in the form of a short biogra- 
phy, but was withheld from doing so, as he would have 
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been obliged to say things which would relate to himself, 
and his motive might possibly have been misconstrued. 
Almost the last evening, that the writer was permitted 
to spend with Lord Shaftesbury, was occupied in hear- 
ing the narrative of the incidents which follow, and 
it was his earnest wish that they should be recorded, 
“ It may be, nay, I feel sure it will be, useful to others 
— -let it be told,” were his last instructions that even- 
ing, as he wiped away the tears that had been flowing 
freely. 

May 21sti. — Dearest Francis no better. , . . Saw lihn after lie 
liacl slept : very feveri,sh, thirsty ; but calm, compo.sod, and cheer- 
ful. Blessed be God, he is easy and peaceful! Asked me soon 
after iny arrival to read the Bilile. Did it joyfully. Head the. 
seventh of Revelation for the gloi-ies and liliss of the other world, and 
the twenty-fourth of Matthew for the pres(;ut duties and occupations 
of this. Prepared thus for either alternativtj of God’s will. Then 
we prayed, and were, I tliink, comforted. What a dtirling, tender, 
true, zealous, and God-serving boy it is ! Oh, that he may l»o spared 
to n,s, not for our solace and enjoyment only, hut for the. Lord’s 
faith and fear ! How often have I meditated on his future aid and 
sympathy in all my tlioughts and pursuits for the good of mankind. 
But I must imitate the example of our clear Lord, and say, ‘If it he 
possible : nevertheless, not my will, but Thine be done ! ’ . . . 

May 22ud. . . ..He know.s his danger, hut ho knows also Ids 
hope. Hover have I seen such a hoy ; though so young, and as tlie 
world goes, so innocent, he is filled with a .souse of .siii and un- 
ivorthinoss j and his only fears are those whieh spring from a senti- 
ment that ‘the joys of heaven are too gloiuous for oiuj like, him.’ Gh, 
what a mercy it is, and what a consolation to us, that he is us far 
from self-righteousness as the east is from the west! Hover have I. 
known till now wliat I am possibly to lose ! ‘ Read to me,’ he said, 

‘about forgiveness of sins.’ We then read and talked much of the 
free and full mercy of God in Christ Jesus. Above all, I ui'gcd him, 
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as a calmer to every ap{>reliension, to beai' ever in mind that ‘CJod is 
Love,’ that Inniian love is capable of gr-eat things ; what, then, must 
IjG tho depth and height and intensity of Divine love ! ‘ Know 

nothing,’ we said, ‘ think of nothing but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.’ The darling boy kissed me repeatedly, aird blessed his 
parents that they had brought him up in the faith and fear of the 
Lord. Oh, blessed Saviour, this i.s a wondrous work of Thine ; it is 
the humblene.ss, the resignation, the piety, the experience of an aged 
Christian. 

May 25th. — Yesterday left dear Francis with great hopes of 
recovery. His mother stays with him. The disorder has been 
dreadful •, not an ordinary attack of fever, a positive conflagration. 

May 38tli.— Harrow. Yesteixlay (Sunday) a clay of fearful and 
agoniising anxiety ; a better account to-day, and various symptoms 
of permanent improvement. Sat with him, read the Bible and 
prayed ; ha desired specially some prayers of thanksgiving. ‘ Do you 
meditate, can you meditate,’ I said, ‘ my clear boy, as you lie here 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ he replied; ‘but I have leanred what a futile thing must 
be a cleatlx-bed repentance, I feel that I have been reconcilcsd to God, 
but what could I have done, when lying on this bed, to make my 
peace with Him, had I not before been brought to a knowledge of 
the Truth!’ "We prayed earnestly that, if he were raised up, it 
might be, by Divine Grace, to service m this world and salvation in 
the next ! 

Yesterday attended school chapel, and took Saci’ament ; 120 
boys are communicants ! Can this be without its fruits ? .Dies, seel 
Lord, water it by Thy Spirit ! Why, in my day, not only no })oys 
(and there wore many of seventeen and eighteen) tesfle the l.jOi’d’.s 
Supper ; but no one dreamed of it. Surely a true and well-earnc'd 
coiusolaticm to Dr. Vfiughan. 

June 1st. — Yesterday, at eight o’clock in the evening, it pleased 
Almighty God to take our blessed Francis. It was the work of a 
moment; and we were like amaxed persons, so great had b(ien the 
promise, not many seconds before, of I'etuming strength and viva<;ity. 
Y'et wo must not murmur or repine, for all is wisdom, and ime'cy, 
and love,, that coincth from Him. The eliilcl, we doubt not, is with 
Christ, which i.s far hettei’. 

June 2ud. — The lo.ss to us is irreparable; if we regard it only in 
reference to ourselves, we can neither describe nor appreciate tho 
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(.•alainity. What liappiness had we not promised our declining years, 
£r<jm his respect, his love, his sympathy, his piety ! ISTo pen, no 
tongue, can set forth the charms and perfections of that blessed boy. 
But this is a small fraction of the view. We must look at him 
as emancipated from sin and danger, as i-eceived into the embrace of 
his precious Lord and Savioui*, as a dear spirit in tlie realms of bli.ss. 
Is it not that the fruit was ripe, and that God, in His mercy, plucked 
it before it rotted on the tree? Yet every day and every hour 
liring his memory to our thoughts — ^the books— the chair, the things 
we so often talked about. ... 

I must gather up all that he said ; I cannot let any of his words 
fall to the ground. During his suffering he had a dream, ‘I have 
had a dream,’ said he to Mrs. Gay (the housekeeper, that deal-, and 
kind, and religious woman, who nursed him). ‘I dreamed that I 
was very ill, and that I died, and was buried at Harrow.’ ‘ Did he 
seem dissturbed by it? ’ I asked. ‘Hot in the least; he took it -with 
the utmost composure.’ Blessed be God, his heart was proof against 
fear ; he had .said in the early part of his illness, ‘ Mamma, I fear 
that I shall be numbered among the fearful ; ’ but God was pleased 
to reveal Himself more clearly, and, as ‘ perfect love castetli out fear,’ 
so was it with his dear .soul. 

June 3rd. — Sunday. Sweet darling, he -was umselfish to a sin- 
gular degree, ‘ Oh, mamma,’ said the blessed boy, ‘ I am so ashamed 
of myself, that through my incaution and neglect I have expo.sed 
you to this heavy expense.’ Thus the dear child, iirstead of dwelling 
on his own rightful comforts and remedies, was thinking only of 
our pecuniary inconvenience. 

On Tuesday, after he had first learned his extreme danger fi'om 
the medical attendants, he said to me, ‘Is it so ? ’ .1 replied ‘ that 

it wns.’ He then called me, saying, ‘Come near to me, doar p.apa,’ 
I went and knelt down by his bedside ; he tlirew his blesscxl arms 
round my neck, and kissed me for a very long time, and then said, 

‘ I want to thatik you, dearest papa, for having l)rought mo up as 
you have done, for having brought me up religiou.sly. I now 
fc(!l all the comfort of it; it is to you I owe my salvation,’ ‘Ho, 
dearest boy,’ I replied, ‘it is to the gi-ace of God,’ ‘ Yes, it i.s true,’ 
he said, ‘ but you were made the instrument of it.’ Is there not 
consolation, almost divine, in these precious .sentence.s ? His 
voice and manner throughout his whole illness wc-re, so to speak, 
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Kublinie •, lie retained liis infantile simplicity, and yet lie "was above 
iiimself. His heart was unlocked, and all its treasures displayed. 
Two or three times his dear mother said to me, '^This boy will 
never recover — liis state of preparation is such that God will take 
him ; he cannot return to the world.’ He seemed to have no desire 
for it j he began, no doubt, after the pi’omises of amendment in his 
health, to form little plans of happiness, but they were as pure aiul 
simple as himself, ‘ I shall be so happy when I am at home, and 
under your care, deai’cst mamma ; and I shall see all the dear child- 
ren, and then, too, I shall be of such use to papa.’ Blessed, ever 
blessed boy, he was thinking of ray letters and E-agged Schools. 
Was he not, indeed, of use to me ? How many delightful, useful 
hours liave I passed in his dear society ; he was my companion, my 
coadjutor, nay, half my very soul ; the precious boy helped me more 
than thousands of wealthy, idle, powei'ful adults. 

June 4th. — On that awful Tuesday, after we had read and prayed 
together, the dear boy said, ‘ Dear papa, give me your blessing.’ I 
might have replied, like St. John the Baptist, and said, ‘ I have need 
. . . . of thee, and comest thou to me ? ’ but he asked it, and from 
my soul I gave it, ‘ If prayers will avail you,’ I said, ‘ you will 
have the prayers of liundreds of ragged cliildren.' He seemed greatly 
pleased with the thought, and his face, as his mother now remem- 
bers, quite brightened up. When he spoke of his recovery, which, 
in his improved state, seemed likely, his rejoicing was of tlie same 
simple, modest, unselfish chai'acter, all bearing on the exercise of the 
domestic virtues which are akin to religion. . . , 

Saw Hewlett, who told me, more in detail, about his announce- 
ment to Francis of his state of danger. The darling child, having 
ascertained it by inquiry from him, ‘received the answer,’ says 
Hewlett, ‘ with a smile on his countenance, and simply added, 
“Whatever is God’s will is enough for me.”’ This alone would 
have been a real and deej) consolation; but, by God’s mercy, it is 
only one of many such sentences. 

June 5th, — ‘What I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know liereafter,’ Yet I can see, even at present, many reasons, and 
we, as God’s creatures, must receive them as all-convincing. His 
deatli may he the instrumental cause of seriousness and renova- 
tion to many, especially of his schoolfellows; it may strike an 
indelible impression on those of Ms family who survive ; it may 
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exliibit a Ijeautiful specimen of eai’ly fitness, and remain as a monu- 
ment of Divine Grace ! It may chastise me, and yet so mildly, that 
while I how the head in submission I am not pi’ostratecl by the blow. 
Oh ! what a strange chastisement ! My own dear, precious, darling 
.son is taken to everlasting glory, to the end and object of all my 
labours and my pi-ayers ! and this is the Lord’s mode of afflicting 
Hi.s people ! . . . 

How marvellous the influence of this dear, departed boy ; how 
fragrant his name ! The school is subdued by sorrow ; and tears of 
aflection and words of admiration flow from every one. The boys 
and the masters vie in language of i*espect and love. He bore 
his honoTirs so meekly, and ascribed everything to any source but 
his own merits, ‘Well,’ he said, when he heard of the numberless 
inquiries being made concerning him, ‘ if I cared about being 
made' a fuss with, all Harrow is coming after me ! ’ Then he 
assigned it, not to his own deserts, but to mine. ‘It is, I am 
sure, dearest papa, because I am your son.’ Blessed, simple- 
hearted boy, he saw and valued every one but himself ! 

June 7th. — Francis is dead and Imried. It is difficult to realise 
the ti’uth, but so it is. We attended yesterday his funei’al, wliieh 
accomplished his dream that he should be interred at Harrow. 
Minny and I greatly x’ejoice that we surrendered oxir feelings of 
nature that his dear remains should lie, whei'e, in the course of 
things, God- willing^ we should pass many of our days and perform 
many acts of worship, at St. Giles’s in Dorsetshire. 'We consigned 
him to the churchyard of the school which he had so loved and 
adorned, and where he needed not preachers, or poets, or the tongue 
of friendship, or love, to make known his admirable virtiuis. 'Ht; 
was bmded in the presence of all his schoolfellows and their several 
masters ; and though sennons and speeches may aiid will bo blessed, to 
enforce his example on those who survive, no one yesterday, a.mong 
many hundreds, required the word to say who or what he was. ‘ The 
evil that men do lives after them, the good is oft interred with tluiir 
bone.s.’ Not so with him; the record of his name will long be 
fragrant ; and I trust, nay, believe (for God will giv(j us this 
consolation over and above the other), that the monument, of stone 
will also present him to many hearts as a monument of Divine 
Grace. ... 

June 12th. — They ask me to write a short memoir of my darling 
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boy. ‘It ^vill be tiseful,’ tlley say, ‘to many, and specially to other 
boys.’ If I do so, I must record things in praise, as it were, of 
myself. 

Harrow cliurcli3''ard is classic ground, to wliicli not 
old Harrovians alone are wont to go on pilgrimage. 
Many are tlie visitors, even from beyond the Atlantic, 
w’lio, after feasting their eyes on the glorious panorama 
commanded by the fine elevation, seek out the modest 
grave marked by the following inscription : — 

TO THE MEMORY OF THE 

hobble. ANTONY FEANOiS HENRY ASHLEY, 

THE SECONB SOX OF LOUB AND LADY ASHLEY, 

WHO WAS HORN ISTH M.ARCH, 1833, 

AND DIED AT HARROW SCHOOL SlST MAY, 1849. 

TO THOSE WHO DID NOT KNOW KI.M A STATE.MENT OF 
HIS MANY EXCELLKNXTES WOCLD AlM'EAIl TO HE EXAGGERATED. 

FOR THOSE WHO DID KNOW HIM, NO MORE 
IS RE<IUIRED THA.N THE SIMJ'LE RECORD OF HIS NAME. 

HUT HIS FATHER AND MOTHER, WHO HAVE ERECTED THIS STONE, 

MUST SAY SO-MimilNG MORE. 

TIIOUGU SO HLAMELESS IN LIFE THAT HE WAS WITHOUT FAULT 
IN THE EVES OF HIS PARENTS AND ASSOCIATES, 

HE TRUSTED NOT TO ANY VAIN HOl’E IN HIS OWN AVORKS AND DESERVINGS. 

PRESSED HY THE DEEP CONVICTION OF INDWELLING SIN, 

HE ONLY SOUGHT FORGIVENESS IN THE FREE LOVE AND .MERCY OF <IOD 
THROUGH THE ATONEMENT OF A CRUCIFIED SAA'IOUR, 

AND THUS LEFT AN EXAMPLE TO ALL YOU 

AVHO SHALL REMEMKER HIS LIFE OR READ THIS EPITAl’H, 

THAT EVEN THE VERY EARLIESl' YOUTH 
MAY EXHIHIT THE TRIU.MPHS OF DIVI.NE GR.VCE. 

“ IS IT AAXLL AVmC THE CHILD ” 

“IT IS WELL.”— 2 KiHg.S IV. 20. 

They were sad and solemn days, those thirteen 
days when his son lay on his bed of sickness ; and sad 
and solcinn were the days that followed. Were it not 
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that we want to see every aspect of the life of Loi'd 
Sliafteshiuy, we slioiild liave hesitated to have intriidc.'d 
even thus far into scenes so private. But it opens up a 
heantiful page in a man’s life, when it can he seen that 
there was, between himself and his children, such abso- 
lute confidence and affection, that they could speak un- 
reservedly together on the subject of personal religion. 
It sheds a lustre over every public effort for the good of 
others, when it is known that this was but an extended 
phase of the work that had been going on in his own 
home. 

Lord Ashley’s nervous and .sensitive organism 
suffered much from the shock of this event ; and 
months after (October 11) he Avrites: — 

*■' The tiling that I greatly feared is come upon me ; ’ and remark- 
able it is that the very effect I ever anticipated from such' an event 
as the death of oi;e of my childi'en, has been produced. It 1ms left 
me equal to business, with life and energy and sympathy with im- 
portant interests as wax'm as ever ; but it has tlu-own an alloy into 
all enjoyment. Pleasures the most innocent are qualified liy it, and 
nothing has its former flavour. Two objects are constantly by day 
and by night before my eyes: I see him dying, and 1 .see his colli ii 
at the bottom of the grave. They alternate the one with the otlun- ; 
and the flesh, do what I will, predominates. Then come to my relief 
his dear and precious words, that God’s mercy scut for my consola- 
tion. The pain ceases, and then begins anew. 1 am grown mucli 
more nervous and apprehensive. Every trifle, if it be sudden, rnaktis 
me expect some sad intelligence — a knock at the door, a footst(q», a 
letter, an unusual expression of countenance. The truth is, that tins 
.shock I experienced on being summoned in a mouieufc to attcaul bis 
death-bed — having left him not half an hour in, as we all beliovod, 
retarning vigour — wa.s far deeper than was then felt. It was a Idew 
of which the internal mischiefs were not exhibited when it A\'as 
struck. 
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I’or many montlis, there is scarcely a page of the 
<Iia.ry that does not record the name of “ my blessed 
Francis.” His portrait, ever after his death, was on 
tlie mantelpiece in the study at St. Giles’s ; and thirty- 
six years later than the time of which we write, Lord 
Shafteshury declared his belief that not one day had 
passed without some conscious memory of his beloved 
son. 

Although it was the fii’st time that death had 
entered in the family, and Lord Ashley felt stunned bj'' 
the blow, he did not “ sorrow as those who have no 
liope.” Within a week of the funeral we find him busy 
on the Commission for the Subdivision of Parishes, and 
busier still in Kagged School work, for a new motive 
was now added. 

\York of tlie ‘ E-agged ' kind recalls las image so vividly, and la.s 
dear words of .sympathy and a})proval, liow could I. please him more 
were he alive, or more, if he he cogui.saiit of wliat i.s pas.sing, than 
hy endeavouring to please God in seeking the welfare of tho.se foidorn 
lambs of our Master! 

There were two things for Lord Ashley to accom- 
plish without delay — the prosecution of the Itagged 
Schools Emigration scheme, and the Bill for the Public 
Health Provisional Orders. 

On July the 24th he again brought forward in the 
House of Commons Ins motion for an annual grant of 
money to be provided for the emigration of a certain 
niimher of Kagged School children of the metropolis 
to the Colonies. He brought it forward at that late 
period of the Session because it was the only oppor- 
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tuiiity lie had, and because he was anxious to show the 
House to what profitable uses the £1,500 lie had ob- 
tained last Session had been applied; and also, because 
he was anxious to excite some interest, and, perhaps, 
discussion, on the preventive, as contrasted with the 
reformatory, system. 

By a system of emigration, as a reward of merit to a 
certain number of children rescued, by the training re- 
ceived in Bagged Schools, from ignorance and destitution, 
a double advantage would be gained. Hot only would 
those who actually emigrated be benefited, but those 
who remained would be incited to join the schools, and 
to persevere in a course of good conduct, in order to 
qualify themselves for the reward held out. There could 
be no doubt that emigration was preferable to employ- 
ment at home ; it abated the terrible comjietition of the 
day, it removed the young people far from their former 
haunts and temptations, and it relieved them from the 
infliction of excessive labour. 

The conditions it was proposed to require from every 
candidate for emigration, were~sound healtli, regular 
attendance for at least six months in a Bagged School, 
the ability to write a sentence from dictation, to work 
the four simple rules of arithmetic, to read fluently, to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, 
showing a comprehension of their meaning, and to 
answer a few easy questions on the life of the Saviou]*. 
To these was to be added, a certificate of regular at- 
tendance in some industrial class for at least four 
months, or a competent knowledge of some handicrart, 
t 2 
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or practical occupation, whicli would serve as an equiva- 
lent for sucli industrial training. 

If anything could liave stimulated the Glovernment 
to action in this matter, it should have been the manner 
in whicli the ,€1,500 granted in the previous Session 
had been expended, the amount of good it had already 
done, and the permanent good it seemed likely to 
effect. Letters were read from the hoys who had been 
sent out to Australia — touching letters, full of gratitude 
and hope, and, in concluding his speech, Lord Ashley 
said: — 

And now, Sir, revile the system and criticise it as they may, 
these Kaggecl Schools have been, and are, the sole means whereby 
religious and secular knowledge is impai’ted to the thousands of 
a race sunk, whole fathoms deep, in destitution and suffering. 
You vote £100,000 a year for the purposes of education. You 
might, as far as these miserables are concerned, vote one hundred 
pence ; they cannot receive any portion of your bounty } they cannot 
be accommodated to the syKstem of your National and Borough 
Road Schools, What other means exist? We have now 82 
schools, full 8,000 children, 124 paid and 929 voluntary teachers, of 
whose services I cannot speak with adequate gratitude and rtjspect. 
In weariness and painfulness, and with every form of self denial, 
they siirreuder themselves, body and soul, to tbis noble cause, hoping 
to excite in others a kindred sympathy. But they are not sucees.sful. 
Tlic sympathy with the cause is lamentably small, and especially 
from those who should be the very first in every work of charity and 
ndigion. ... It i.s, then, to the House of Commons that we diwict 
our attention, in the hope that the Legislature will take up the <luty 
that individuals seem to reject. I can hardly appeal to your feeluigs, 
because^ you appear to me to lie under an obligation to consuler tbe 
case of tliese desperate sufferers, ‘ Their enemies drive them into 
the s(^a, ami the sea throws them back upon their enemies ; ’ and yed: 
they are immortal spirits, as precious, body and soul, in the sight of 
Clod, as tbe veiy best among us in this a\igust assembly. I commit, 
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therefore, th (3 issue to the. representatives of the kingdom, holioving 
that they will not gainsay by their actions what so many of them 
profess with their lips, when they pray ‘ that it may please Clod to 
defend and provide for, the fatherless children, and all that ani 
desolate and oppressed.’ 

Ill the discussion which followed, several speakers, 
especially Sir Greorge Grey and Mr. Page Wood, took 
hold of minor points, and misrepresented the views and 
statements of Lord Ashley ; and in the end, as it was 
evident there was a strong feeling in the Plonse against 
his proposition, he felt it would be indecorous in him to 
press it to a division, and the motion was therefore 
withdrawn. The country was not ripe for the effort ; 
no second grant was made, and henceforth the Emigra- 
tion scheme, as regarded Ragged Schools, had to be 
carried on from private sources. 

But the ventilation of the subject in the public 
press, gave an impetus to Ragged School work gene- 
rally. The subject became popular ; and tlie fact that 
the Government would not take up the matter, made 
the flow of contributions from voluntary sources mon; 
abundant than ever. 

The strong personal interest that Lord Ashley took 
in individuals on whose behalf he laboured can never 
be adequately told. An : illustration only can now and 
again be given. Por example, a letter, written in 1841 ), 
was found, thirty-six years after its date — that is to 
say, shortly after his death— in the box. which ho al- 
ways carried about with him, as containing the things 
he most valued. It is written in a cramped, ill- formed 
hand, and is addressed : “ Lord Ashley, Exeter Hall, 
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Westminster, London/’ On tlie cover Lord Sliaftesburj 
had written : “ Very precions to me, this letter.— S.” 

It ran as follows : — 

Port Adelaide South Australia. 

October ’49, 


Most JSToblk Lord, — I Arived at port Adelade on tlie 25th 
March after a very plesant passage and am now in a very com- 
fortable situtation and with very pions people. I like Australia 
very well but the Weather is so very hot in the summer it is now 6 
mounths since I arived here and have need to thank you for your 
kindne.ss in sending me out. I think with persevience I shall do 
much Better here than in England. I do not think I sliall ever 
forget the good Advice i recived at palace yard Bagged School and 
senserily thank them all for there kindness. 

Please to except the poor thanks of your obliged and thankful 


servant 


Caroline Walker. 


On the hack of the letter, written, evidently many 
years later, although there is no date affixed, is the 
following : — She went into service, behaved so well 
that her master gave her in marriage to his son. 
She became a considerable person in Australia, and 
afterwards went to India. Where is she now? God 
1)6 for ever with this Eagged School girl ! — S.” 

Thronghont the year — ^in fact, from October, in 
1848 — the country had been in a state of growing 
alarm on account of the outbreaks of cholera ; and Lord 
Ashley, as Chairman of the Board of Health, was in- 
volved in the most harassing and unceasing labours. In 
the early part of the year as we have said, one luindrod 
and fifty children perished by the pestilence in an 
establishment at Tooting, for the “ care of the Infant 
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Poor,” and it was found that they were attacked wlien, 
suffering from insufficient food, defective clothing, and 
impure air. Investigations into further outbreaks, at 
diiferent times and places, proved conclusively, that 
‘‘ wlierever neglect, wherever depression, or vice, or 
povert}^ pressed down the population, there the pes- 
tilence raged with its retributive and warning arm; 
the sins of omission and commission were revisited 
on the lives of those who perpetrated or per mitt (;d 
them.” It was found that foul drains, overflowing 
cesspools, fetid waters, overcrowded lodging-houses, 
damp cellars, and ill- ventilated rooms, attracted tlie 
pestilence, which then spread to the houses of the 
better classes, and to the mansions of the rich. 

As the summer advanced the pestilence grew in 
virulence ; but while everybody, who could do so, was 
running away from London as fast as possible, .Lord 
Ashley, w'^ith his indefatigable colleagues Dr. South wood 
Smith and Mr. Edwin Chadwick, was working night 
and day in the very midst of the plague, lieviled by 
the newspapers, resisted by Boards of Guardians, 
hampered by red-tape, he persevered in his labours ; 
and, be it remembered, that it was entirely unpaid 
service, which, he rendered throughout the whole of the 
difficult and dangerous time of the existence of the 
Board of Health. 

tScptein])er 7tli. — Labour and anxiety at Board of T-Tealtli vc'jy 
gi-eat. We are now in the City of the Plague, and still l)y Cod’s 
love under Ilis shield and buckler. He hears our praycii'S, and 
(Uifends against the ‘ Pestilence, that walketh in darkness.’ .Disoi-der 
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itjci'easing ; close) of last week showed a mortality tr>Mlu(j tlio 
average of Lovidoii j 1,881 victims of this awful scourge ! Yesterday 
showed, foi' the metropolis alone, a return of 345 in one day. Oh, 
Ood ! Thou art terrible and yet just in Thy decrees, 

Septemlier Dth.— London is emptied. Cholera worse than ever j 
returns of y(;.sterday quite appalling, and yet manifest that we do 
not receive more than two-thirds of the truth. Have been mer- 
cifully pres(u-ved through this pestilence. Have not, I tliank God, 
sliruuk from one hour of duty in the midst of this City of the 
Plague, and yet it has not approached either me or my dwelling. 

September 17th . — Times of this morning contains an extract 
from the which is gratifying. The Boaixl of Health may 

hope little, and perhaps desire little, for the applause of men; but 
I do much deplore that our anxieties and labours should be thrown 
away, and we be told that we have done nothiiig, attempted nothing 
imagined nothing, wished nothing. Our diligence and ^eal are men- 
tioned in the article; yet it is less than justice. We have indeed 
toiled unceasingly, aird not as mere officials, but with earnestness 
and feeling. Chadwick and Smith tire men who may feel, but who 
know not fatigue or satiety in business, when necessity urges, or 
duty calls. As for the stall:' of the Boaixl, miserJibly paid as they 
are, with scanty hopes of ])referment, or even of continued employ- 
ment, I am unable to speak with adequate praise. They have 
hihoured even to .sickness, and when struck down by the divsease, 
have hastened back to their work, not for emolument (for they 
receive fixed salaries), but for conscience sake. And such are the 
men whose scanty recompense certain gentry would reduce by 10 j^er 
emit. Out upon this disgusting economy ! 

The one great cause of surprise and anxiety to Lord 
Ashley throughout this perilous time was, that although 
the disease was ,spreading, and terrible alarm was preva- 
lent, there was no apparent turning to prayer. hTot an 
ecclesiastic attempted to stir the Groveniment to direct 
public supplication. In vain he wrote to the Archbishop 
and the Bishop of London, and he says, Surely it is 
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prodigious tliat the laity slionld always take the lead in 
these things. The world will soon ask " cui bono ? " 
our spiritual, or, rather, our ecclesiastical rulers.” 

It was in vain also that he urged a fast-day ; and 
not until alarm was approaching to panic was he able to 
obtain a special prayer. 

As an example of his persistency, the following 
correspondence is principally given : — 

Loo'd Ashley to Lord John Bussell. 

Board op Health, August Btli, 1849. 

My dear Eitssell, — Tliei-e i,s a vei-y deep and extended feeling 
that the pi’e,sent state of the public health, and, consequently, of 
public safety, requires some o|)en recognition of tlie Hand from which 
the scourge has come, and which alone can avert tlie terrible results. 

I am astonished and grieved that our ecclesiastical rulers have 
been so slow to enforce on your attention tins prime necessity ])ut 
the laity are as much a part of the Church as the Archbishops, and 
I have, therefore, taken the liberty, in their silence, to ])ri.ng the 
matter under your serious consideration. Many would desire a fast- 
day ; but the majority, I think, woxdd, whatever their private wishes, 
be content with a special prayer. 

The returns of to-day are as follows 

August 6. — County — Cases, 435. Deaths, 189. London — 
Oases, 454. Deaths, 182. Compared with last Monday. — Case, s, 240. 
Deaths, 130. 

The total mortality of London from cholera in the week ending 
August 4th—- 920, In week ending Jvily 28th— 783. 

Yery truly your.s, 

Ashley. 

Lord John Bussell to Lord Ashley. 

Eichmoxd, August 7, 1819. 

My dear A.SHLEY, — I have sent your letter to Crc}', who is with 
the Queen. 

But I thixdv it right to ,say that when the cholera app<;arcd in 
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this country some montljs ago, the Archhisliop of Canterbury Avrote 
to me pi'opoHing a .special prayer. I took tlie Queen’s plea, sure on. 
the Ruliject, and wrote to hini in reply that, a.s thert) was a ]ira,}mr 
in the Prayer-ljook on the subject of a common plague or sickness, 
the Queen thonglit it better to have i-ecour.se to that prayer in the 
pari.she,s where tiie cholera had appeared, than to order a jimyer in 
Council. The chohma did not, at that time, make much pi-ogress ; 
now the, case is lamentably different, but I donl)t whether any more 
ap^oropriate prayer could be oi'dered by the Queen in Council. 

I remain, 

Youns faithfully, 

J. Russell. 


The Eight Hon. Sir George Grey to Lard Ashley. 

-Falloden-, Aug^l8t 30, 1849. 

My dear A,shley, — Since 1 wrote to you yesterday I liave 
received your second letter. Lord John Rus.sell sent to me in 
Scotland your former letter, on the subject of a special prayer for 
the removal of the cholei*a. It appeared, however, to him, and I 
concurred, that wliile the prayer in the Prayer-hook wa,s fjuite un- 
suited to an. api)reliended epidemic, it was expres.sly fi-annal with 
reference to the existence of ‘ great sickness and mortality,’ and tliat 
to frame anew prayer now, would he, in effect, to supersede altogether 
the use of the prayer in question. I xvrote to the Archlu.sho]) to 
suggest that if thi,s praycu’ was not commonly used in all elmrclios in 
j)laces where the cholera was raging, a letter might he addressed to 
the clergy enjoining its use, I wrote again to Lord John on the 
.subject a few days ago, and I expect daily to hear from him, hut our 
communications by post are very slow. I still do not see on what 
ground the prayer in. the Prayer-book should be super, sedcul pro h(u;. 
vice l.)y another. But a dhstinet recognition of the hand of Clod by a 
day set apart for the pm*])o,se, is a different propo.sal, and it is th.a,t 
only to which I think people’s minds are directed. This should be 
national, but the disease is at presentvery partial, and I am inclined 
to think that local Services, such as I see by the papers, liave been 
rc’x-ommended by the Bishop of Salisbury, are better adapted for tlio 
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existing state of tlang.s than a general fast, which would include a 
large portion of the country in which the cholei-a is, as yet, happily 
unknowjL This is, again, an advantage m the use of the existing 
pra^’-ei’, that it can he used where cii’cumstances justify it, but net'd 
not be universally used where it is inappi’opriate. 

I will send your letter on to Lord John Russell. 

Yours truly, 

— Gr. Grey. 

Lord Ashley to Sir George Grey. 

London, Sejitemher 1, 1849. 

My dear Grey, — Sxirely you cannot have w'atched the progress 
of tin's pestilence, when you say that its influence has been merely 
partial. It lias ravaged Ireland, it is ravaging London, spiiring no 
place and no classes; it has broken out in 160 towns and districts of 
England and Scotland ; Glasgow and Dumfries will I’emember the 
scourge so long as the world l;i.sts. 

And as for a special prayer, I asked it only because I did not 
hope to obtain a East. But surely you are wrong again liere ; prayer 
is not only to remove an infliction which exists, but to avert its 
arrival. When I first wrote to Lord John, the cholera had not 
appeared in, many spots where it has since shown its hideous violence. 
The special iirayer might have been framed for use in places un- 
touched by the disorder, the ordinary prayer remaining still for 
those where the pbagiie was present. But now tlien^ is a loud and 
just call for a Fast ; and I confess to you tliat I tremble Ic.st the 
Government slioukl refuse to listen to it. It will not redound to 
their honoui-, or to tlie security of themselves or of the Realm. 

The consteimation is deep and general. 

Yours very truly, 

Astiley. 

P.S. — From places we receive no returns. There is the 

greatest elFort made to suppi'ess all reports froin watering-places or 
any places of trade or public resort. 
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Lord John Ihissell to Lord Ashley. 

Balmoral, September 1, 1S49, 

Dhak Ashlky, — I have written to-clay to the Archbiahop, in 
answer to a, ](;tter of hi.s, to say that the Queen will direct a form of 
prayer to Ijoj prepared on account of the cholera. 

The visitation of this disease has indeed taken a very awful 
sha})e. 

N'ow as to your own health. Carlisle writes me word that he is 
going to London, and I think you owe it to your family that you 
should now take the rest, which is so necessary to yoxx. Had I 
foreseen your duties would have been so severe, I could hardly , have 
])roposed the olfice to you. But, though unpaid, you will, I am sure, 
feel the satisfaction of having worked for the health and life of your 
fellow-creatures, in a way that hardly any other person would have 
done. 

Ever, ray dear Ashley, youi's truly, 

J. llUSSISLL. 

On Sunday, IGfcli September, tlie special prayer was 
read in tlie clmrclies. During the preceding week the 
number of deaths from cholera raised the ordinary 
average of mortality from 1,008 to 3,183. By the 13th 
of the following month, cholera had disappeared, but 
not until 14,497 deaths from this cause had been 
registered since the 1st October, 1848. Eef erring to 
the special prayer, the diary continues : — 

Sept. 17tli, — Yesterday, Sunday. The prayer for deliverance from 
the cholera, A poor substitute for a; day of repentance and humilia- 
tion ; but thank God, better than nothing. . . . Alas ! alas ! who 
can trust our ecclesiastical ruleivs ? Does it not .savour of a mockery ‘I 
Was it so that Moses and Aaron stood ‘ between the living and the 
dead,’ when wrath had gone out from the LoitU What gibes, jokes, 
sneers, and doulxts we shall encounter ! What varieties of scolling 
and bitterness ! a precious occasion for sceptics and worldlings ! . . . 
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It was not until a fairly clean bill of liealtli could be 
returned, that Lord Asliley allowed bimself tlie rest 
for wliicli he had long been pining. 

Sept. 18th. — Tunbridge Wells. Attended Board of TT(‘alth on 
my way through London. Pestilence on the decline. 1 can l)e 
spared from London, and I seek a short repose. But I heartily thank 
God that I shrank not from the post of toil and danger, but persisted 
from August 1st to September 11th in the midst of the pestilence, 
and stirred not till the plague was stayed. The Almighty bore me 
through and covered me, for Christ’s sake, with His shield and 
buckler. ... 

A few days later, and tbe following entry occurs : — 

Sept. 29th. — Yesterday to Lord Hardinge’s with Minny to dine 
and sleep. He is a good-hearted, simjde-minded, generous soldier ; a 
noble fellow in his j)i'ofession and a real good man. I love !.ind 
esteem him much, and God evojr ble.ss him and his for his pious, 
manly, time, and thankful acknowledgment, in a public order, of God’s 
mercy to the armies in the battle of Sobraon ! . . . 

In a letter to Lord Jobn Russell, Lord Ashley, who 
was always fertile in suggestion, propounded bis views 
on the grant of peerages to distinguisbed mercantile 
men, and on the Grovernment of Canada : — 

Lord Ashley to Lord John Russell. 

JNov. 'Ind, lS-i9. 

My deak Bussele, — It is quite manifest that you hold my 
opinions, ecclesiastical and religious, in supreme contempt, and the 
probability is that you will not regal’d my civil views with tnucli 
more respect. Nevertheless, you have always heen so kind and good- 
hum. )ui'e(l in allowing me to state what I think, that I shall once 
more take the liberty, ^ extrermim hmic mihi cmieede Icdjorom,’ of 
olfering two suggestions. They will be found on the accompanying 
pajiers. I have not argued them at length, or worked them out, 
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l)ecause you will biiug your experience and judgment at once to bear 
on tlieia and see, as tl)e plirase is, ‘ with half an eye.’ Aiy conscience 
then would be satisfied, 

Tlie proposition relating to the peerages could be far better 
effected by yoio than by many Prime Ministers, S|)riugiug from one 
of the oldest and greatest of our noble families, you could say and do 
things which might be carped at in others, 

^ Yours very truly, 

Ashley. 


Notes on Peerages. 

Ifov. %id, 1849, 

If it be admitted as desirable to maintain aristocratic institutions, 
it will also be admitted as necessary to strengthen and adapt them 
t(5 the wants and character of the times. 

This has been the Conservative principle of our hereditary 
nobility ; they have been recruited at various period, s Irom the 
middle classes. Hence their superior position, in every respect, to 
foreign aristocracies. 

The times in which we live are mightily changed, compared even 
with the times of fifty years ago. The policy of the Sovereign should 
change in the same degree and proportion. 

Is it necessary, or expedient, to confine, henceforward, the grant 
of peerages to the possessors of land, and exclude from them men 
wdio are actually in trade and commerce % 

Some of the most wealthy, virtuous, intelligent, generous, and 
patriotic men, are to be found at the head of great m(,‘r(‘aubile estab- 
lishments. The admission of those gentlemen, «« to the House 
of Lords would greatly popularise the Peers in the hearts of the 
nation, and confcu' essential benefit on the Assembly itself. 

Of course nothing would be said beyond the ex[)ression of a wish 
that, if they accepted the title, they would make a suitable prox'ision 
for its maintenance, when transmitted to their children. As an 
instance of what is proposed, why not elevate to the piiorage such 
uuiu as Mr. Jones Lloyd, the hanker, Mi\ Oregg, the cotton spinner, 
and others engaged in business 1 


Ashley. 
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Short Kotes on Canada. 

Nov. 1849, 

Tlie difficulties and expenses of governing Canada are become 
very great* and yet you can neither abandon it altogether, nor 
permit annexation to the United States. Erect it, with its actual 
Constitution, into a kingdom, to all intents and purposes independent, 
and ofier Prince George of Cambridge as the Sovereign. 

The people are loyal and accustomed to Vice-regal Government, 
prefer monarchy to a republic, and will, if separated from us in this 
way, be firm allies to the Mother Country, and a counterpoise to the 
power of the United States. 

A continuation of our present expenditure for a year or so, would 
be sufiicient to start the Canadas on their new career. 

The principle is good to enfranchise colonies as soon as they have 
arrived ‘at years of discretion,’ and the mode will remove the 
reiDroach, that we have nowhere set up in the Colonial Dependencies 
those institutions which, with all their faults, have ensured more of 
civil and religious liberty, inore of public and private peace and 
security, than any other that have been tried in the whole history of 
mankind. 

Other colonies may follow in succession, when they are as ripe as 
the Canadas. Anglo-Saxon princes will not be wanting. 

Ashley. 


Lord John Russell to Lord Ashhij. 

' Nov. m, 1849. 

IMy dear Ashley, — I have this moment received your hdtcr of 
the 2nd. I do not hold your opinions, ecclesiastical and rdigious, 
in supi’cmie contempt. On tlie contrary, I have often acted in 
accordance with them, but I must reserve some liberty of judgment 
to myself. 

In civil matters we are not so far apart, as I have offin'(;d a 
p(3ei*age to Jones Lloyd, and in confidence I may tell you I believe 
he will accept it. 

He was with me yesterday on the subject. 

I will say no more, as I do not intend to send this by the 
Sunday post. Yours truly, 

J. PtUSSELL, 
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In defence of tlie Christian Sabbath — its claims, 
duties, and privileges — Lord Ashley was, throughout 
his life, always on the alert. Any encroachment upon 
its sanctity, from whatever quarter, was sure to bring 
him to the front; and any effort to guard and honour 
it, was equally sure of his co-operation and support. 

Wliile he was resting at Tunbridge Wells, a rumour 
reached him that a Government order had been issued 
for all clerks in the Post Office to attend to their offi- 
cial duties on Sundays as on other days. Instantly he 
wrote to Sir George Grey, Lord John Eussell, and 
Lord Clanricarde,* appealing to them, as Christians and 
Statesmen, to interfere, and, in the course of a few 
hours, he had placed himself at the head of a move- 
ment, organised by the employes of the Post Office to 
resist the demand. A few days later, lie came up to 
town to preside at the Freemasons’ Tavern over a full 
and enthusiastic meeting, to protest against the action 
of the Post Office authorities. Eef erring to it he 
says ; — 

Oct. Ctli. — This movement for increase of Sunday la,bonr at the 
Post Office is terrible ; it is the fruit of a self-seeking Mammon- sca'v- 
iiig spii'it, and the more difficult to encounter as it is liypoeritically 
liased on a pi’etence of reducing the labour of the provincial offices. 
Have written earnestly to Russell, Grey, and Clauricarde ; answers 
very unsatisfactory ; the answers of men, who, whatever they may 
believe of Scriphire, have no zeal for God’s service. 

The protests were in vain ; and on Sunday, 2Sth, he 
writes; — 


, * The Postmaster- General. 
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Nov. 20th. Sunday. — On this clay will begin the new ministerial 
seheine of Stdjl)ath lalmuv at the P. O. Should it succeed, should it 
increase I'evenuo, and gratify moneyed men, alas, humanly .speaking, 
for the Sunday altogether ! But we pray and trust that Clod ‘ will 
bJiiw upon it,’ and bring to confusion the vdle attempt. The trim 
remedy lies in closing every P. O., metropolitan and pi’ovincial, from 
12 o’clock on Satuiday night, till 2 o’clock on Monday morning. 

For the preseat he was unsuccessful ; hut within a 
short time he was to return to the charge with resolu- 
tion undaunted. 

On May the 30th in the following year he moved, 
in the House of Commons, that an address he presented 
to her Majesty, praying that she would he graciously 
pleased to direct that the collection and delivery of 
letters on Sunday might, in future, entirely cease in 
all parts of the kingdom. A noisy dehate ensued, the 
Grovernrnent strenuously resisting; hut Lord Ashley’s 
motion was carried hy 93 to 08! He was conscious, 
however, that tlie triumph would he short-lived, and 
wrote, a day or two afterwards : — 

June 2ud, Sunday. — It will be a sati«factiou, at biust, to reflect, 
that I have laboured for tlie repose of these poor men ; but dillieiil- 
ties grow between me and the attainment of it. Should the. (.luveni- 
ment not rever.sc the decision, the P. O. powers will take care tha,l 
the wliole thing bo complicated and utterly fail, 

111 reply to the Address, her Majesty adopted tin* 
resolution, and thus confirmed the victory that Imid 
Ashley had won in the House. Lord John lliissmd 
announced tliat it was the intention of the GoMirnineni 
completely to carry out the vote, and tliat no exception 
would he made even in favour of foreign corr('H])ondeiiee. 
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Eor tliree weeks tlie Sunday post was stopped 
tlirougliout tlie kingdom ; and during that period, and 
for some time after, Lord Ashley occupied the unen- 
viable position of being the most unpopular and the 
most roundly - abused man in the kingdom. He 
writes : — 

Mouths are yawning against me in anger and contempt. Not 
only tlie papers, but all society, ai’e furious, and all this because cer- 
tain aristooratical people will not have their gossip in the country 
every Sunday morning. ... It requires either sti'ong shoulders, or 
an ass’s skin, to bear the strokes. . . . The variety, universality, and 
bitterness of attack are quite original. 

Of course the newspapers teemed with letters, from 
irate correspondents, descriptive of the inconvenience, 
and calling for immediate alteration. The Grovernment, 
after advising the Queen to adopt the resolution, re- 
turned to the House, and, represented by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, set to work to neutralise the effect of 
the vote hy publicly inviting petitions to prove the 
inconvenience and damage. 

The priiSH, and society still more, so tliey tell me, teem with 
vituperations and hatred. Epithets and appellations are exhan.sted ; 
bigot, fool, fanatic, Puritan, are the mildest terms. Tliey seek 
to beat me witli niy own weapons, and lament the ‘ dc.socration of 
the Sabbath ’ of which I am the cause ! Truly ‘ Satan is transforiued 
into an. angel of light.’ ... 

On the other hand, Lord Ashley received letters 
'‘of deep, earnest, grateful joy from postmasters and 
messengers, full of piety and prayer,"' and letters of 
thankfulness and offers of aid from many unexpected 
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qiia-rters, with the assurance that no real inconve- 
nience had arisen anywhere, but much comfort in many 
places.” 

It was not for long, however, that the controversy 
was to last. An inquiry was moved for, and entrusted 
to Lord Clanricarde, Mr. Labouchere, and Sir Gr. Corne- 
wall Lewis, the result being that the resolution, with 
the order of the Postmaster-General under it, were re- 
scinded, and the Sunday delivery was replaced on its 
former footing. 
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“ By doing good witli his mono}' a man, as it were, stamps 
the image of God upon it, and makes it pass current 
for the merchandise of heaven.” In the course of his 
life there were many wdio thought that the greatest 
good they could do with their money, was to place it in 
the care of Lord, Shaftesbury. He always had schemes 
on hand which needed help. Every one wdio knew him, 
knew that, as a trustee of money, he was scrii])u]oi!s]y 
exact, and that not a penny entrusted to him would I'ail 
of accomplishing some dirtet end; and it was known, 
too, that he had special channels for circulating it where 
it w'ould be most useful. At various periods of his 
career, large sums of money were placed at liis disposal 
for charitable purposes, and the last mtiiihs of his life 
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were miieli occupied in the disposal of a les^'acj of 
£50,000 left to him for distribution among charities. 

He was probably never more grateful for such aid 
to his schemes, than at the time when, the Government 
having failed to further his efforts to promote Emigration 
among Ragged Schools, the whole burden of supplying 
the means for it fell upon the exertions of the benevolent. 
There was one lady. Miss Portal, who was always ready 
to help in any work of mercy in which Lord Ashley was 
specially interested, and many times in the course of 
the diaries there, are entries like the following, relating 
to her Christian love and munificence : — 

Jan. 6uh. — Received yesterday a draft for J.1,000 from that dear 
woman, Miss Portal, to be laid out, at my discretion, on liiiggod 
Schools, emigration, and whatever can advance the temporal a,nd 
spiritual well-being of the youthful outcasts. This makes now 
.£3,300 with which this pure-hearted and disinterested daughter of 
Zion has supjjorted my efforts. May God bless her basket and her 
store, her body and her soul, her heart and her spirit, with fruitful- 
ness in faith, joy, peace, prayer, and everlasting life 1 . . , 

On the same day in the following year a similar 
entry occurs : — 

Jan, Gth, — Miss Portal, with her wonderful, thou gli usual muni- 
ficence, sent me .£1,000 for the relief of the most lmgl(H:tc^d and 
destitute, Ragged Schools, &c. God bless her gift, and bless her, 
dear Avoman. She has been a real comfort to me ; h(.!r .sympathy 
and co-operation, her simple, humble-minded genero.sity, have given 
me great support. ... 

j\.[oiiey and help flowed in from many quarters in 
furtherance of the Emigration scheme — the Queen 
and .Prince Consort sent £100— and, so long as sucli 
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resources lasted, the greatest success attended the la- 
bours of Lord Ashley in this direction, notwithstanding 
a 1)itter attack made on Ragged School work generally, 
in the columns of the Morning Chronicla, and I'oitorated 
elsewhere. The Ragged School system was, however, 
built upon too solid a foundation to be much injured by 
newspaper calumnies, and Lord Ashley’s advocacy of 
its claims in and out of Parliament became the means 
of making it one of the most popular institutions of the 
day. It w^as noteworthy that at the annual meeting of 
the Ragged School Union in this year, long before the 
hour of meeting, there was not standing room in Exeter 
Hall, and no fewer than from 1,500 to 2,000 persons 
went away unable to obtain admission. 

One friend who, more than any other, had been 
a constant sympathiser and earnest coadjutor in Lord 
Ashley’s labours — the Rev. E. Bickersteth — was, early 
in this year, called to his rest. In his society Lord 
Ashley had always found satisfaction; on almost every 
subject their views were identical, and many a solemn 
hour had they spent together in discussing the state of 
the times in relation to Tractarianism ; in pondering 
over unfulfilled prophecies — the frequent subject of Mr. 
Bickersteth’s pulpit discourses— in talking over the 
restoration of Israel to their promised land, and, dearer 
than all, in hoping and pi-aying for the Second Coming 
of the Son of Man. 

On the 17th February he writes .— 

‘ Loi'd, he wlioin Thou lovest is siok.’ Is this too much to say of 
Bickersteth % I trow not. This dearly-beloved friend tuid follow- 
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servant is grievously ill and prayei’S, we bless God, are daily made 
for liim throughout the Church. How little can we ailoi’d to losr 
such a champion for the Truth. And yet I hardly dare to ask that 
he he detained longer in this sinful and suffering world ; but we may 
safely ask, and do ask, that he may enjoy consolation and assurance 
in the grace and mercy of our blessed Redeemer. 

On February tbe 28tli Mr. Bickerstetli died ; and it 
was long before there was another to take his place in 
Lord Ashley’s memory and affection. Some time after 
his death, when harassed with cares for the Church, lie 
wrote : — “ How I miss, and shall continue to miss, the 
warmth, tlie jo};' in good, the sympathy, of dear Bicker- 
stetli. How many times his words have encouraged 
or consoled me.” 

Before proceeding to dwell upon the larger subjects 
that were to specially engage the heart and brain of 
Lord Ashley, a few extracts upon general matters may 
be given here from liis diary. 

Reb. 8th. — Windsox' Castle, Came here yesterday. On Wednesday 
speech at Sanitary Meeting. Walked through state rooms ; saw aufl 
loved a picture of Edward VI. He and my blessed Frauci.s wer<‘ 
counterparts of each other in thought, in heart, in sm'vice, in age, and 
in death. They are probably now together humbly and joyously 
adoring their blessed Loi’d ; and as they sleep in Him, so will tliej' 
come with Him ! ‘ Come, Lord Jesus, come, quickly.’ ... 

In the House of Commons a serious altercation, liad 
taken place, on the 7tli of February, between Mr. Ffors- 
man and Lord John Bussell, arising out of chargi's 
made against the Covernment by the former in a letter 
to his constituents. It is to this that the former part 
of the following entry relates 
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Feb. ]. 3th. — On evening 11th acted as niedifitor befcwcv'u J. 
iliKssoll anti Horsman, witliout previous concert v itli cither ; was 
mgod to it by Hume, V. Smith, Iiiglis, &c. My bat-Iikc position 
ga.vi.‘ me facilities. Prayed to God, and succeeded. Many spoke to 
m(jafb(a’W'ard.s very kindly on the subject. Gorham aifaii- siill un- 
prom )nuced u])on ; it is supposed that the BLshops of Oxford and 
Salisbury, working on the duplicity of the Btsho]) of Loudon and the 
•simplicity of the Archbishop of Canterbury, will retard the (h'cision 
that the clogy may have time to pi'otest agaimst the tribunal ; and 
th('y them, selves, during the delay, take the chapter of accidents ! 
Wrote finally to Pussell to urge despatch ; he replied that ‘he 
vifuved, with much smspicion, the conduct of the Bishop of London.’ 
Singidar it is, the state in which I am ; I am almost forced to have 
‘ a finger in every pie.’ I verily believe, that humanly speaking, I 
rvas instrumentally the cause of the safer construction of the Gorham 
Committee. Certainly Lord John had never dreamed of the Arcln 
bi.shops as as,se.ssors, before I had suggested them. 

Ash Wednesdiiy, attended church j afterwards tlu;'. Board of 
Health, then proceeded to Pye Street. Had agreed to make one of a 
svtnll family dinner-party witli my niotlier-in-law ; * but when she 
llllod it with strangers and I’ai.sed it to sixteen, I declined. It is not 
that I attach any peculiar sanctity to the day ; but it has btam set 
apart hy the Chureli for confession and meditation. Ff'.stivdties, 
therefore, are not in accord anee with it, and would shock the feel- 
ing.s of inanjj^ conscientious members. ... 

Feb. 31st. — By desire of Prince Albert atbmded incM'iing at 
Willi, s’s Booms, to move re,solution on behalf of the Jndii,ylrial 
Fshibition of 1851. d’hongh I am disposed to regard the tiling as 
having ‘ more cry than wool,’ X went in obedience to hi.s wishes. 
'Cwenty-two speaker,s, some very long; I, the .twelfth, for four 
minutes, and never did I dislike anything so much. ... 

In .March Lord Ashley left London for a fortnight’, s 
visit to Paris. Crossing in the boat with him was Sir 
Ivichard Mayne, the head of the London police, who 
told him that the correspondent of the Moniing C/tronide 


* Lady Palmerston, 
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had been unceasing in liis activity to raise up a had 
feeling among the police against Bagged Schools, as 
being mischievous in their tendency. Sir Eichard 
Mayne not only denied the charge, but was able to 
prove that juvenile commitments had decreased, and 
that the police regarded Ragged School teachers as their 
greatest allies. It was the liabifc of Lord Ashley to 
“ gather as he went; ” and in future Bills, dealing with 
the juvenile “dangerous” classes, he found the informa- 
tion he gathered that day of great value. 

One of his first visits in Baris was to the Eglise 
Reformee, to hear the Rev. Adolph Monod preach. 

April 1st. . . . and riglit glad I am tliat I did so, for a better 
and more touching sermon, more pointed and true, and etrectively 
delivered, I never heard. It \vas steeped in evangelism ; and the 
worthlessness of man's works and the free grace of (lod, Ha.vourei,l 
every thought and expression. It did me and Minny ri'.al good, iuul 
I felt truly comfortable. . . . The sun shines, tlm house.s speilcle, 
the shops abound; all is bins tie, felicity, bunting and gobl)le — yet 
‘ ;dl faces gather blackness xrot a cheering word drops from any 
one, no matter what his station, polities, or eilucation. The utmost 
of comfort is, ‘it will not be ju-styet.’ That mysterious ‘i/!.’ 3'he 
syllable contains the renewal of sixty yeaivs of Re volution, of pro- 
scriptions, wans internal and exteimal, fall of trade, di.sti'ess, nien'.s 
hearts failing them for fear. By-the-bye, sat mext to Uuizot at 
Monod’s sermon. 

Ill the following year, when Lord Ashley wa.s tigaiii 
in Baris, he was less successful in his visit to liear 
IMonod. The church -was the Temple de Saiiite JMarie. 
It was crowded, the heat oppressive, and the ]ieo])le not 
over civil. “ I saw here,” he said, “at least lihrrli', for 
the beadle shimmed the door in my face; for no 
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one was better treated by each other, or the officer, than 
any one else ; but no fraternitS, for they drove me from 
point to point, until, having reached the bottom of the 
cliureb, I could go no further.” 

The immediate object of Lord Ashley’s visit to 
Paris was to examine the homes and haunts of the 
poor, to see what practical hints could be gathered in 
sanitary matters, and to contrast and compare methods 
of meeting the evils incident to all great cities. Hence 
we find him visiting, “in the way of trade,” as he says, 
Montfaugon, the slaughter-house of horses ; the Cite. 
Ouvriere, “desolate, and without inhabitant;” the Abat- 
toir Montmartre, “excellent, well-placed, no dirt, no 
cruelty ; ” the SalpCtriere, where, during the cholera, 
1,600 out of 5,000 had died, the reason assigned being 
singularly confirmatory of experience in England-—- 
“rooms over-crowded, great faults of construction, 
exceedingly ill- ventilated.” 

Paris had a great charm for Lord Ashley — its tints, 
its climate, its movement, its life, tlie kindness and 
courtesy of the people — and yet he looked u])on all with 
a feeling of sadness. “ I cannot boar,” he says, “ to 
think of the horrors that designing and self-seeking 
men — men of low personal interests and godless am- 
bition — are preparing for this generation. As I 
walked through the gardens and through the streets, 
contemplating the numbers of young, pretty, and 
playful children, I felt as Elisha, and wept to tliink 
of the sorrows in store for them, the widowhood, the 
orphanage, the desolation, and suffering.” 
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Tliis feeling was to a great extent shared in by 
the Parisians themselves, as the following notes will 
show : — ■ 

April 4tli. — It is strange the condition of mind of all in this 
city. Every day, sometimes twice a day, rumouirs of a decree, 
a coup d'etat, a Bill which will drive the Socialists to fury, then a 
struggle. Went to Madame de Eleven’s yesterday evening ; saw some 
notables, hut heard the same as elsewhere ; the French gentry are at 
their wits’ ends. I remat'ked that the people were misled by evil 
and designing leaders. Gnizot maintained that the people were 
‘utterly corrupted from their very youth, having neither moral 
discipline nor religion ; they would be quite as bad without them,’ 
Thence to Madame Pozzo’s, the great Legitimist house. No difier- 
ence of sentiment or expression ; all gloomy, appreliensive, and life 
from hand to mouth. And yet they live in show and distraction 
everywhere — no end of play-going, balls, parties, receptions ; plenty 
of fear, and no thought ; abundance of anticipations, and no prepara- 
tion ] a dismal future, a present gaiety — ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.’ . . . ‘ I have not liad,’ said Madame Pozzo to 
Minny, ‘ a day of assurance for two years ; I have had the actual 
day, but no security of the mori’ow ; ’ and yet these Legitimists 
dream of ‘ reaction,’ and, as M. Pozzo informed me, had already their 
plan ‘ pour modijler la villeA 

Four o’clock. Very weary. Penetrated and peranrbulated Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, and the street behind the Hotel de Villci. All is 
speciously fair ; saw nothing externally so bad as London, ’.riu'se 
wdde .streets and tall houses are veiy fallacious ,* they look rich and 
easy, and hide, in fact, abundant wretchedness. T’ho extouior of 
the Faubourg St Antoine would lead no ignorant pei-son to believe 
that it was rife with viole.nce and I’evolutions ] — all is show, and on 
the surface, there is notliing behind. Thence to tho CJhamber. It 
has the look of a bad theatre, with uncomfortable boxes and ill-choson 
(hicorations. Stayed one hour and a half, during which time the 
Dcqiuties threw pellets and papers into urns, and did nolluTig else. 
Bored to death, so came away. 

A scene in the Chamber yesterday, which ended nearly iir hlo ws. 
Threats were uttered, and fists shaken. These arc hut synq^toms of 
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iutorufil flre.s. Th« ofTending party was &ued /ifteen days’ pay. Was 
tlioiv, ever any tiling so vulgar? 

Aiivil .")th. — Last night to the President’s reception, Elyset;. The 
style simple, without pretence. Amused in contemplating the 
Tarious tigurfis, and tlu5 various parts they might play hei-eafter. 
Chaaigarnier tlua'C! in plain clothes, with white moustaches and a 
hlack wig he looks like a Tartar cat. Certainly, for a llepuhlic, 
there never w'en; so many ordei’,s, ribbon.s, stars, and other ch'curM- 
tioiis. We know whence they came, hut wljither do tlu'y go? 
The immorality of the nation lies at the root of all the evil and 
all the dangnr ; it is not misgovei-nment, oppressive taxation ; it is 
not religiou.s i^ersecution, nor denial of freedom ; it is not the pre- 
sence of a griping Church, or a monopolising aristocracy; it is not 
any political defect, or any civil abuse or blunder ; it is the utter 
want of all religion, all sense of God, all respect for man. The 
domestic system, the prime ordinance of God for human society, is 
nearly extinct. ‘ In thee and thy seed shall the famiUes of the earth 
be blessed.’ Mark the expi*essioii ; not the nations, not the peoph', 
not the iiulividuals, but the ‘ families ’ of the earth. This, .however, 
is cut up at the very roots; their mode of life, their dwellings, their 
amusements, their tastes, tlieir passion.s, all are incompatible W'ith tlje 
cares, the toils, the duties of dome.stic existence. Hence, to .sav(i 
money and gratify their selfisli and carnal desires, the unnatural and 
disgusting conditions resijecting children ; heiico the total nc-glect 
of thousands of their offspring, consigned from their birth to the 
chai’gf} of di,staut and inditfereut hirelings ; hence tlie annual ex- 
po.sure of 30,000 cLiklreu in the streets <.)f Paris, many, too, they say, 
Ijorn in legitimate wedlock. I will rG.st (but not ujito us, oh, Ijord, 
not unto us) the superiority of England over Eranco! on this alou(> : 
30,000 infants abandoned every year in Paris on a population of 
1,000,000, not 300 in London on a population of 2,000,000 ! 

April Gth. — Dined with Lady Elgin last night, Rue do Vareniu'S, 
to meet Luinavtine, l:le is over Inaul and ears a poet, and looks 
like one ; he talks well, and is highly interesting while he n^oounts 
Ills revolutionary experiences. But I could not trust liim ; he seriins 
to take sober and practical views of nothing, all is resolved into the 
litness of the affair, or the moment, for a speech, or a stanza. Doubt- 
less his proLligious oratorical abilities are a great source of tc;m])ta- 
tion to him. He showed as much when he said yesterday, ‘ If it 
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■svere not bad for the country, I should rejoice to live my period of 
power over again, it was so exciting.’ He is the only one who speaks 
with assurance of the future, but, then, he is become once more a 
candidate for office. His wishes are fathers to his thoughts. He 
rendered great service, all must confess, in the first momc'iits of the 
dreadful insurrection of 1848, but I cannot regard him as a dis- 
interested man. 

April 10th. — Dined last night with Madame do Lieven, and met 
many French gentlemen, Guizot, <fec. &c. Sat next to me a ‘ Legiti- 
mist.’ ‘You have been saved,’ he said, ‘bytlie religion of your 
people.’ I observed that the ‘best and only mode of humanising the 
working classe,s was to go amongst them and prove tliat you studied 
their best interests.’ ‘ Thi.s,’ he replied, ‘ is now impossible with us j 
the masses are in so aw-ful a condition ; and eveiy obstruction besets 
tis j all our men of science, station, and note, are professed infidels.’ 
It is so, but what a contrast to England ! Y^et must not boast. 
Who made us to differ 1 . . . 

April 11th. — Dined last night with Monsieur and Madame 
Andre. A party of French Protestants de.sirous of li.sttming to 
stories aliout Ragged Schools and otlier modes of assisting society. 
Kind, hospitable, and friendly ; full of zeal and piety. Deeply 
alarmed by the state of the Parisian p(iopl(:, and equally anxious to 
devise some means of encountering it, but their difficulties, it cannot 
be denied, are tremendous. ... 

To-day we start for England. ... 

Lord Ashley’s views witli regard to amiisenionts will 
have been found, from various e.xtracts gi\a}n in thi.s 
hook, to have been much wider than those of many with 
wliom he was associated, and whose views in great 
mea.snre lie was supposed to represent. The principle 
whicli governed him was tliat laid down liy the Apostle, 
“All things are lawful for me, hut all things are not 
expedient.” 

To oldige Minny went to Theatre Francai.s, not having entered a 
playhouse for very many years, 1 have ab.stained in dofenmoe to tlie 
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opinions and feelings of those with whoin 1 have been assoeiated in 
religious undertakings, tmd I shall do so again, though I am dis- 
jjosed to believe that the theatre might be made a ‘ School of Virtue.’ 
Told, besides, that it was necessary to see Valeria, in order to 
ascertain the puldic mind of Paris, its views and sentiments. Saw 
nothing but a bad play, well acted. 

One of Lord Asliley’s first acts on liis return from 
Paris, was to send in his resignation as Chairman of the 
Board of Health. We have seen how arduous his 
labours had been during the year of cholera, and they 
had not decreased. It was not, however, on the ground 
of the labour involved, that he wished to discontinue 
his services in connection with the Board. He had 
seen the necessity of a change in the laws concerning 
the burial of the dead in the metropolis, and had pre- 
pared a Bill for their amendment — the “Extra-mural 
Interment Bill.” Early in January of this year, he 
received a letter from Lord Carlisle informing him that 
the Government proposed to take out of his hands the 
future conduct of that Bill. This, however, was but 
one of a series of disappointments which are allu.ded to 
in the diary thus : — 

They e-xpect me, I pei'ceive, to devote my time, though te, almo.sb 
life, to the busiue,ss of the Board of Health ; to prepare the, j)L‘.uis and 
Bills, but then to have no voice or discretion in the proposal or con- 
duct of them, nor any little honour that may accrue, from tlu; schome 
and the industry bestowed upon it. (Honour, in the.so matt(U'.s, bti- 
comes wjlnence and^>o?yfir to do moi’e). I am to .sit in tlie House of 
Commons, and speak when they want me, and vote as they like, but 
without the. privilege to advance or recede, as I may see fit frcjin my 
knowledge of the question. Thus I am to be reduced to the station 
of a senior clerk iu the Home Office, and, meanwhile, all my other 
projects languish because I am withdrawn fi*om attending to them. It 
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is the duty of the Minister to assign the introduction of the Bill, and 
then to adopt it. God give me counsel and judgment to act aright, 
but this is my conclusion. I will, if they adopt the measure, hibour 
in and out of the House to pass it into a law, but I shall then retire 
and resume social questions that have fallen into compai’ativo neglect. 
The Government throw on me the small, tedious, harassing details of 
the Provisional Orders, but the measures of credit they reserve for 
themselves. This, however, has altered and abated my duties for 
the Session, because I am now detached from the special charge of 
the sanitary measures, Interment, "Water, Building. I cannot hide 
to myself my own disappointment ; partly, I had hoped that my name 
(is this an illegitimate desire f) would be inseparably connected with 
these reforms ; and, paitly, I hoped that intense labour and anxiety 
would not be without their fruits. ‘He best can paint them, who 
can feel them most.’ I tremble for the issue, in ignorant or unsym- 
pathising hands. , . 

Notwitlistandiug tlie disappointment, Lord Asliley 
considered that tlie Interment plan was one of tlie best 
ever devised, and was likely to be productive of real 
moral effects on the poorer population, and he con- 
tinued to work at it laboriously. The appointment, 
however, of Lord Seymour as President of the Board, 
over the bead of Lord Ashley, who bad borne all tlie 
burden and heat of the day, greatly changed his jiositioii 
and impeded his action. It was this tliat l(‘d to his ten- 
dering his resignation. But Lord John Bussell would 
not liear of it, and, sinking his own preferences Ibr the 
general good, Lord Ashley continued, at great pc'rsonal 
sacrifice, to retain his office. If he could not keej) 
the Interment Jhll in his hands, he trusted, at least, 
that he sliould he able to carry through the Bill for the 
Metropolitan Water Supply, and, in fact, he made this 
a condition of his remaining on the Board. 
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Throughout the year, and still later, the diary con- 
tiiins entries relating to these matters, of which 

the following may be taken as vspecimens to show tlie 
nature of some of the difliculties that assailed him. 

June 5tL^ — Interment Bill. Passed but three chuuses in nearly 
five hours. Much attacked and reviled. . . . These are the sweets 
of un remunerated v)ublic life 1 

June Sth. — Again a long, heavy, vexatious night on the laiteu- 
ment Bill ; carried, however, a principal clause. Have, I thank Uod, 
kept my temper, though somewhat spitefully assailed. 

July 1 Sth.— Yesterday gave whole day to wander over the wild 
heatlis of Surrey, around Farnhnm, in quest of springs and getting 
grounds for Water Supply of the Metropolis. Started at ton and 
returned at ten. Saw all tliat we wanted, found rivers to break 
out in the desert, and confessed that God was hountiful. .But will 
man be sol It is overwhelming, heart-l)r(;aking, awful to reflrsct, 
how many thousands are deprived, in this CkriMinn city, of the 
prime rcupiisite for health, comfort, decency, of a,n e.ssential jn'o]) 
and handmaid to morality 1 . . , 

Dec. 12tli. — The Water Supply, for whiclj alone T remained 
at the B. of H'., will be sot a.side or emasculated by the Govern- 
ment ; and yet I made this mo:i.sure a condition of my stay flu're. 
The situation is jiaiiiful, because it is become that of u eha-k, 
and I am made, by Seymour and Grey, to feel it. linurly. I’he 
Board has no fre.c action, no power to eflect any of its (U'cisions, 
for the Treasury and the Home Office refuse, or tliwart, (.-very 
propo.sition. 

Jan. .‘list, IRal. — The labours and anxieties of the B. of If. have, 
I sus]K>ct, contributed not a little to iny disorders. I feel tlu'se sub- 
jects deejly; they are intimately connected with the physical and, 
to no small extent, with the moral welfare of mankiud. I am grievcal, 
harassed, overwludiued with variety of work, a dull position, and a 
dismal horizon. J want neither honour, nor praise, noi- ]»aynifi}i.t ; 
hut 1 want some little fruit of protracted toil and exp{md(id lieali.h. 

. . . But what .shall f do 1 Shall I persevere, or shall [ retire 'I 

I want the time for the stirring aud precioiis business of thi,s Scission. 

I want it for other movements of service to God and man. I want 
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it for moments of reflection and repose: but I must not seek my 
own, but Thy will, 0 God. 

The summer of this year saw the close of u very 
remarkable career, and one with which Jjord Ashley 
was, more particularly in his earlier life, closely 
associated. 

On the 24th. of June there was a debate on the 
foreign policy of the Government, introduced by Mr. 
-Eloebuck, and continued over four nights. On the 2Stb 
Sir Eobert Peel spoke, and his speech was generally 
admitted “to be characterised by great kindliness of 
feeling and political foresiglit.’’ It was his last speech, 
his last appearance in that House, where, ever since 
1809, he had been one of the most conspicuous members. 
On the following day, as lie was riding up Constitution 
Hill, after entering Ins name in the Queen’s visiting 
book at Buckingham .Palace, his horse shied and threw 
him over its head, and Sir Eobert, still keeping hold of 
the reins, drew the animal upon him with its knees 
between his shoulders. The injuries were not at first 
considered likely to be fatal, but their extent was not 
really known. On the 1st of July, the symptoms grew 
more and more alarming, and on the following night 
he expired. 

June 30tli. — Sunday. Yesterday Peel was tbrown from his 
horse, and injured by the fall. God have mercy on him in niiiul 
and body ! . . . Called to inqxtire after Peel — do not quite like 

tlie account, though I trust that all will be well, 

July 2nd. — Peel still in great danger— poor man. May God Iks 
gracious to him ! . , . 

July 3rd.— Peel is dead. He died last night, at eleven o’clock, 
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in full couscioiisncss, having seen his family and friends, and taken 
tlie Lord’s Slipper at the hands of the Bishop of Gibraltar. What 
an end ! \¥hat an event ! Are we not all in the midst of death 'I 
It has deeply afilicted me; he was a great intellect, and l.ia,d some 
noble <|nalitios. O Lord, give ns hope that he has found nu'rcy in 
Ghrist J esus, and sanctify it to us all ! . . . blouse tliis morning 
was adjourned in respect to poor Peel. This awful death has 
revived many recollections, and stirred many feelings rjf ancient, 
days. ... , 

July 5th. — Ye.sterday J, Russell pr'onouneed an eulogy on Sir 
11. Peel, and proposed a public funeral, which was declined, with 
gratitude, by Goulburn on the part of the himily, who urged a pas- 
,sage in his -will expressive of a desire to bo inteiTcd in the A'ault 
at Drayton. It was well and feelingly dune on both sides ; but, as 
it Avent on, I eonld not but estimate how wortldass are these things. 
How did they affect him 1 how did they console his family 1 And 
yet such have been in Idstory, the springs of many hjilliaid, actions, 
a3id, perhaps, will be so again. Tlie true value of it is nethiug ; the 
same ndnds that have recorded tlieir panegyrics will, as .soon a„s tlu' 
peculiar shock is over, review his course with critical ‘justice,’ and 
qualify the praise that was uttei'ed in the moment of sympalliy. 
Human applause is very tempting ; hut woe to tlie man wlio con- 
iides in it; there is no secure and fruitful honour luit tlnit which 
coineth from God only. As the shock subsides, I’cminiscmmes arise. 
I'his event, that was at first terrible, is becoming sad, 'Plu' .man, 
his voice, his figure, all are before my eyes. It is truly awful. May 
God in His mercy bio, ss the affliction to his wife ami cliildren ! 

July lull. — Tins day Sir R. Peel "vvill he inferred at Di'aytou, 
and then speedily forgotten. Such is human fame, and yet in ma,ny 
resp(!cts, one of the greate,st men of this geui'ratiou ! Tim ))uke 
of Cambridge expired this clay, I deeply lament liis loss. . . .lie 
brought the branches of the Crown into frecpicnb oont;ict witli the 
charitable .institutions of the metropolis and tlic comfmts of tins 
people. 

July 25th.— Attended, on Tuesday, a nujotiug to do honour to 
8ir R. Peel, and to second a re.solution moved liy the Duke of 
Urigtou ! Had been requested to do so hy G-oulbuvn and Graham, 
and of course complied. He had wonderful qualities of various 
kinds, and his loss is great. 
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111 August, Lord Asliley, wLo liad not been in really 
good liealtli since his severe attack of illness in 1848, 
left London for a tour in Scotland, in the hope that he 
might renew his strength and be braced np for the 
work which lay before him in the winter. The Duke 
of Argyll had lent him Iloseneath, the Dukels place on 
the Clyde. We will not follow him through the tour, 
except to note one or two incidents. At Tarbert he 
met, by accident, Mr. Locke, the Secretary of the 
Bagged School Union, and suddenly, vividly, there 
came before him “ the ragged race, and indeed, all 
the race of unhappy, forgotten, ill-used children.” In 
intervals of leisui-e he tried to read a few books, and 
keep pace with the generation ; but he found that 
“ while he roamed over the older works he had missed, 
he let go the new, and so, like panting Time, lie 
toiled after them in vain.” In one part of liis journey 
he went seven miles in a spring cart, “ rightly so named, 
for he wms never made to spring so high before.” And 
in another he was “ entrapped to ascend the hills Avitli i\ 
shooting-party, and found himself unintentionally con- 
verted into a deer-stalker, although he neither fired a 
rifle nor saw a stag.” At the little town of Tain be 
records this surprising fact : “I was made '■'free uf the 
city.’ The first puUic honour I have ever had. l.t wa,s 
kindly proposed, and most flatteringly conferred in th<‘ 
Town Hall, noram I indifierent to the goodwill and 
esteem of a body of citizens, though small and remote.” 

When the Session of Parliament was closed liv tlu^ 
(^ueen in person in August, there was peace at home, 
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and abroad. But a new chapter in the eccJesia.stica] 
liistoiy of the country was opening, and within a tew 
we(?ks tlie whole kingdom was to be agitated, as it inul 
rarely Ijeeii before. One of the most marked fentur{'s 
of English history, during the nineteenth century, has 
been the continuous growth of liberty of conseiencM'. 
One by one, the disabilities of Dissenters, Roman Catlio- 
lics, and Jews have been removed; but, with all this 
large-hearted tolerance for almost ever}^ form of hiitli 
and practice, England never forgot that there was an 
ecclesiastical system which, in its era of supremacy, 
wrote its history in characters of blood, and, while 
yielding complete religious freedom, even though cau- 
tiously and tardily, to all law-abiding Jloimin Oatholit! 
subjects, watched jealously for any manifestation on 
tbe part of the Clmrcli of Rome of a desii’e to re-assej't 
her ancient pretensions. 

Thirty-six years ago tbe h'ar of Rome was much 
more dominant in England than at the present day. 
Circumstances have altered, and a “No Pojxuy ” agita- 
tion of national dimensions would rccpiin^ for its exciting 
cause a high-handed policy, such as no (.Hadcsiastical 
hudy seems ever likely to venture upon again, iu this 
country. Indeed, it is difficidt to believe how thoroughly 
the heart of England was .stirred by the institution of 
c.ertain titular dignities which are still illegal, hut 
are now accorded, as a matter of course, in onr ordinary 
conversation and in our literature. 

In October, 1850, there was published a. Pajjal .Pull, 
abolisliing the Administration of Roman Catholics in 
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Eng-land by Vicars Apostolic, and appointing instead, 
two Arclibisbops and twelve Bishops, with, territorial 
districts distinctly marked out. Lord Ashley was in 
Scotland when the Bull was published, and his first view 
of the matter, written at the moment, is noteworthy. 

Oct. 25th. — Inverary. Events are beginning to 1)0 rife ; the 
Pope, by a Bull, has divided England into dioceses -with ferriturLd 
titles, such as ‘Archbishop of Westminster.’ We must be careful 
not to push thi.s matter too far ; it is an act of great annojmnce and 
audacity, but not cotitrary to law, nor worth, in fact, a new law. 
It must be used as a warning, as a stimulant, as a proof of .Roman 
ambition. 

The aspect of affai].*s soon began to assume a more 
serious complexion. Dr. Wiseman was appointed the 
first Archbishop of Westminster, and raised* to the 
dignity of a Cardinal, and, in this capacity, he sent to 
England the notorious pastoral dated From out of the 
Elaminian Gate at Borne,” a document which inflamed 
the Protestant fervour of the country a liundredfold 
more than the Papal Bull. Apparently ignoring the 
English Church and its episcopate, he spolu'. as if 
England had been restored to the Komish communion, 
and would henceforth be ecclesiastically go vei'iied by the 
new hierarchy. The following extract will seiaomis a 
sample of the arrogant assumption that eharaeteristul 
this extraordinary document : — 

“ The great work, then,” wrote the (iirdinal, ” i.s 
complete ; wdiat yon have long desired and praj'-ed Ihr is 
granted. Your beloved country has rectived a place 
among the fair churches which normally constituted 
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tlie splendid aggregate of Catliolic cominuiiion. Catliolie 
England lni.s been restored to its orbit in tlie ocelesia.stieal 
linnarnerit from wbicli its light bad long van isbcd, and 
begins now anew its course of regularly adjust('d action 
round the centre of unity, the source of jurisdiction, of 
liglit, and of vigour. How wonderfully this has been 
In’ought about, how clearty the hand of God has been 
shown in every step, we have not leisure to relate, but 
we may hope soon to recount to you by word of mouth.” 

The recent proceedings of the Tractarians had pre- 
pared the people for a unanimous cry of “ No Popery,” 
and all the Protestant sects and communions united to 
resist these outrageous demands. Had Sir Jtobert Peel 
been living, he might, perchance, have calmed tin? popular 
excitement, or, at least, have directed and subdued it; 
but Lord John Eussell, who was now Premier, saw an 
opportunity of dealing a blow at his Tractarian foes, 
and “ raised a tempest, from the effects of whicli his 
Government soon after suffered shipwreck.” On No- 
vember the 4tli he wrote to the Bishop of Diirliain, what 
was long after famous as, “•' The Durham Letter.” 

After pointing to his own advocacy of the Gatholic 
claims in past years, he denounced the recent measnn's 
of the Pope as “a pretension of sii])rema(i 3 ^ (O'or the 
realm of England, and a claim to sole and undivided 
sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen’s supnanacy, 
with the rights of onr Bishops and Clergy, and with the 
spiritual independence of the nation, as assorted ev(m in 
Eoman Catholic times.” He went on to say that his 
alarm was not equal to liis indignation, and that the 
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necessity for taking active measures should he duly 
considered. But there was a danger which ahiniH'd 
him, in the fact that clergymen who had subscrilx'd to 
the Thirt3?'-niiie Articles should '' have been the most 
forward in leading their flocks, step by step, to the very 
verge of the precipice.” After denouncing varkuis 
ritualistic practices introduced by the TractaricUis, he 
wound up by saying : “I rely, with confidence, on the 
people of England, and I will not bate a jot of heart or 
life, so long as the glorious principles, and tlie immortal 
martju's, of the Beformation shall be held in reverence by 
the great mass of a nation which looks with contempt 
on the mummeries of superstition and with scorn at the 
laborious endeavours which are now making, to coiifine 
the intellect and enslave the soul.” 

This letter won from Lord Ashley the strongest 
admiration, and roused the whole country to a. ferment. 
Tlie course of events is noted, stage by stage, in his 
Diary from which we now quote 

Nov. Si'cl. — Ediiibnrgli. People have often rel)iiko<l nio as a 
croaker, as a bird of evil angniy ; but, as .David says, ‘ is tlu're not 
a. cause!’ I never’ feai' attacks, but I treml)b? for tlie spirit (hat 
resists tbem. The Pope and his decrees are uothiue;’; but i.lie 
Puseyito Ohui’chmen and the Laodicean nation are. on mi's’ll lo ins)!ire 
terroi’. I. am ready to conflict with Iididelity, and d<‘i‘y it ; but 1 
sink with dismay wdien I And the University rife will) llie (Icnuan 
philosophy, and ecclesiastical Judases, protending belief in the Holy 
hlcri])tures, betraying the Son of man with a kiss ! 

Nov. Oth. —Gunpowder Plot day! It was a niighty didiveraiice, 
for which we of this generation are about as thankful as we. are for 
the ri'scne of Daniel out of the lions’ den. And yi.'t, wlieu has God 
dealt more mercifully with any people ? 
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Nov. 7l;}i. — ^London. Tlie feeling again.st the Papal Aggression 
is ileep and eKtensive. The 5th Novemhei’ was rife in town and 
eountry ; a display of zeal and Protestantism ; variou.s nK;<itiiig’.s of 
olcrgy, strong and resolute expressions. John Russell lia..s written a 
Ic^tter to the Pishop of Durham on this subject, bold, manly, .Pro- 
testant, and true. It is admmibly written, and is ten times more, 
imbued with religious Protestantism and veneration of the, martyrs 
than I should Imve expected. The document is wortliy of .Lord 
Ihirleigh, or of Groniwell in his cletiance of the Duke of Savoy. 

Public meetings denouncing the Papal Aggression 
were being held tlirougbout the country, and petitions 
were adopted calling upon the Q-overnment and Legis- 
lature to intervene. It was impossible that Lord Ashley 
could remain away any longer from the scene of conflict, 
and on November the lltli we find him again in Ijondoii 
and at the head of the Anti-Popery movement. 

Nov. 11th. .... Took chair at confereuco of clergy and laity 
to devise mode of meeting present crisis ; sat for five hoiu’S ; fearful 
of tiisiu^ion ; all settled, by God’s bleissing, on a little mauagcjment ; 
agreed to a committee to stir counti'y. How shall we ‘ imi>rove the 
.shining hour r Such an occasion may never retinm, 

Nov. 21st. — The Cardinal’s manifesto is out; hohl, a-stute, im.scni- 
pulous; hut, with all its cunning, moi-e hurtful to the shooter than, 
to the target, 

Nov. 2r)th. — 'Wliat a surprising ferment ! It abates not, a, jot ; 
meeting after unseting in eAmry town and pari.sh of the country. 
Vast meetings of counties, specially of York, At concerts and 
theatres, I heai', ‘God save the Queen ’ is demanded thw.'c; tiuu's in 
niuxiCBsion. It resembles a storm over the wliohi ocean ; it is a. 
national scntiimmt, a rising of Ahe land I All opinions s<ie,m for 
a while merged in this one feeling, 

zin announcement having been made that a great 
meeting was to be held to discuss the cpiestiou, the 
Hishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), “striving,’’ as his bio- 
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gniplier says, ‘‘to hold the balance between tlie two 
parties in the then excited state of opinions,'’ wrote to 
Lord Asliley thus : — • 

Tho Bishop of Oxford to Lord Ashley. 

CuDDBSDON Palace, Deo. Zrd, 1850. 

My dear Lord Ashley, — Seeing that yovt ai’e to be Chainnau 
o£ ILiii'sday’s meeting at the Freemasons’ Hall, I troul>le yon ^yitll 
this letter. Your kindness to me whenever we have met, leads me 
to hope that I am not, in doing so, taking any libei'ty with you. I 
aiii anxious to do so : 1st, on my own account ; 2nd, on account of 
the Church. Lst, — For myself. At all similar meetings the conduct 
of the Bishops has been (as is natural) eonsidei'ed, ami I have been 
very generally blamed for encouraging Ilomauising opinions. Tlie 
alleged proof has been mainly my toleration of Mv. Allies.'^ Such 
an il^^pressicin is quite natural, but it is quite untrue. So long as 
Mr. Allies acted under the engagement lie had formed witli me, I felt 
bound to bear this unjitst suspicion in silence ; but noio I believe 
the interests of the Chnrch require, and circumstances allow, of my 
justification. I believe my power of justification to be complete. 
I have written down, therefore, a short statomont of the case ; aud 
I trouble you with it, with the request, that if tla^ chargi^ is again 
made you would contradict it. My request is that you would state 
the facts, not that you would read my letter, as if I stood on my 
defmice. You are, of course, at perfect liberty, if }’Ou doom it 
needful, to .satisfy yourself from other quarters of the accuracy of 
this statemout. I know of no other allegation wliicli c:ui be nuuhi 
against me of carelesssness as to these matters. My chirgy well 
know how firmly I have set my face against such vie.ws as those 
of M.r. Allies. It is, however, natui'al, perhaps uuavoidabh', with 
such a press as we have at this time, with my ])U()i' brnthm'’sj‘ 
notorious course, and with my own distinctly ITigh CJliurch opinions, 
that I should labour imder the unfounded reproach of holding 

The E,{iv. T. W. Allies, a young High Ohurdmiau, vvlin Avrota a, book 
entitled •* A Journal in France,” full of ilomish doctrine. He afterwards 
joined the Cliureh of Rome. 

t The allusion is to Honi'y Wilherforee. 
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secrt'tly that I l)!ive always opposed. And this brings mo to my 
second head. Yon will 1)0, more than anyone, able to direct the 
current of Tliur-sday’s meeting; to settle whether it .shall .scit against 
honajhie Itomanising tendencies in the Chnrch (by winch / mean 
tlie rev'ival ol‘ a .sy.stem of auricular confes.sion, sacramental a,bso- 
lution, the sacritici.al character of the sacrameni) of tlie Lord’.s 
Sup[)er, the denial of Ju.stifieation by Ifaith, &c., &c.), oi‘ whobluu’ 
it shall be a mere attempt to brand as E-omaniaers ail tho.se in the 
Church who are of the school of Andrew,s, Hooker, Beveridge, &e. 
Of this school I am a membei’. I make no secret of it. I have, 
a.s I believe, dropped no one truth of my Evangelical education, 
but T hold tho.se truths in a more con.si.stent and, therefore, a fii’iner 
grasp. But the question I am anxious you should let mo .suggest 
for your thoug-ht i.s this : Can it strengthen us as a Churcli against 
Eome, against Latitudinarianism, agaimst irrcliginu, against Booial- 
ism, and our frightful social evil, to drive out, oi’ remh'r .suspected, 
all. tim earnest- minded and, I will venture to say, spiritua.lly-mindi'd 
men in this our da.y of exceeding need of every aid 'I 

1 am, my dear Lord A.shley, most truly yours, 

S. OxON. 

“To tliis letter,’’ says the hiographer of Eishop 
Wilberforce/"' “ Lord Ashley replied, that at the iiieet- 
iiig he was not only most anxious to avoid personalities, 
blit that he would do all in his power to ])i-evcut them. 
He explained that the object of the nicidiui^’ was to 
prevent Tractarian dogmas, wdiich, as he said, drove 
■whole congTcga,tions to Dissenting chap(?!s, and wdneh 
%vere .rapidly turning the Church of England into a frt'e 
Church.” There is uo reference to this eorn^sjoondence 
in Lord Ashley’s Diary, nor does a copy of his reply 
appear to have been kept. 

On the 5th of Deceinher, the meeting — a largo and 

“ Life of Bishop 'W'ilberforce. By lii.s son, EcgluiiJd G. 'VVilberfurcc,” 
vol. ii., p. 69. 
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influential gatliering of lay members of tlie Cliurcli of 
England — was held at Freemasons’ Hall, “ to protest 
against the insolent and insidious attempt of the Bishop 
of Eonie,” and to invoke the Queen’s aid for the suppres- 
sion of Eomish innovation in the Church of England. 
Over this meeting Lord Ashley presided. Addressing 
his Protestant brethren of the Church of England, with 
grief that the exigency of the times required this 
distinctive epithet, he called upon them to show, lay 
their ‘'vigorous, ready, and persevering antagonism, 
that the ecclesiastical establishment of tliese realms is 
the right of the people, and that the jieople will defend 
the right to the last extremity.” He continued : — 

A foreign priest and potentate, who mi sunders taiids and mis- 
governs hi,s own people, w'ho i,s kept on his miserable throne, to the 
oppression of his own .subjects and all I'eligious liberty, only by oixt- 
landish bayonets, to the everlasting dishonour, I must say, of the 
French people, has presumed to treat this realm of England like ‘ to 
a tenement or paltry farm,’ part its soil into [irovinct.'vS and dioceses, 
invest his nominees with titles of episcopal and tfu'ritorial juiisdic- 
tion, and usurp the functions of our E,oyal Mistress. M'o prottist 
against thi.s as an act of monstrous audacity. It ignores alike (such 
is the modern phrase) the Ghui’ch and the State, Her Majc'sty and 
the Bishops, We own, under God, no rule in tliose kingdoms but 
that of our beloved Queen, and the laws and constitution of the 
realms j and, God helping us, none other shall he plantcid here in 
civil or ecclesiastical authority. It may be said tliat a ( itle is of 
little import ; y(d, if any one hold the contrary, let him urge it on 
thes(i intrusive bishops, and tell them that ‘a rose; by iuiy ether 
name wo\dd smell as sweet,’ and see whether they will yitild tr) the 
argument. But the name is of mighty importanc(! ; it is always (jf 
prodigious weight with those who do not rdJect, and avIio, aft.er all, 
are the large, st portion of mankind. Why, then, if it lx; so valuehiss, 
do the Homan Oath olic-s insist on its adoption ? Why, for a, ti'i(l(>, 
invoke a Bapal Bull, and disturb this couiitrv from ,Inlni nY.Jvn,.i-v. 
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Houfifi to the Land’s End? Mark the true reason: the Loinish 
(Jhurch chiiins sovereignty and jurisdiction over (ivery ijaptizod smd ; 
tlio.se very people who denounce the Cardinal — I have lately i-ea,d it 
in a Popish. ])ei'iodical— ai’O the Cardiuar.s .spiritual subjects. To call 
himself, as he i.s, Bishop of the Koman Catholics in tlu; city of ’West- 
ininster, would he to forego that claim, and shrink witliin his rightful 
sphere j to call himself Archbishop of Westmin.ster is to assiah the 
whole spiritual sovereignty of the district, and demand its subjection 
to the >See of .Rome. Can you doubt this? Read the manifesto ; — 
‘ Whether the Pope appoints a person vicar apostolic, or bishop in 
ordinary, in either case he assigns him a territm-ial ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and gives him no personal limitations.’ Why, here is 
the whole thing ; and because we see that their hierarchy is incom- 
patible with ours— because, not content with equality, they aspire to 
supremacy, we will resist them .step by step, inch by inch, nor yield 
them one hair’s-breadth beyond tliat wbicli wo ha.ve already ceded. 

After quoting the statement of Dr. ’WLseman tliat a 
hierarchy was needed in order to introduce tlie Canon 
Law, Lord Ashley continned : — 

Do yon. know wliat the Canon Law is ? It is a law incom- 
patible with the civil law of this realm; it i.s sidivm’sivo f)f all 
religious liberty; it permits — nay, enjoins— peamsmtion of he.ri'.sy ; 
it elevates the Poi)e a,s God, and a.s.sert3 that lui is snjxu'ior to sdl 
human and national laws. Wo deny .synodical iu!ti(,m to our own 
Church, shall we allow it to a rival and hostile body ? Hitherto 
we lumi been free from this moral pestilence; and if we i'f>sisfc tins 
bicrarcliy we shall continue to be free; admit it, ami you .‘.ulmit tlui 
introduction of a code which denounces, not only those who are now 
without the pide, but all who maybe pemsuaded to withdraw .from it. 
But let us not be misunderstood. We do not stand beiH*, to ask for 
peiial enactments. We do not ask, nor dcunand, a rca'inposition of tlie 
former di.sabili ties ; we will invade no rights of oui' fdlow-.suhjcicts ; 
hut, by the blessing of God, they shall not trample on. (nirs. 'Wo. 
wage no wav with the Roman Catholics of these realms, hut we wage 
interminable war against the Pope and his Cardinals. And y<;t, 
when I reiloet on the vast good that we have received fi’om this out- 
rageous assault, in the start from our slumher.s, and in the attitude 
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of oiu’ people, I am disposed to take a forgiving view, and in 
these days of testimonials, to propose a vote of thanks to tlje Ihjpc, 
with what I am sure he will prize above all things — a handsome 
edition of the polyglot Bible ! 

But enough of the outside mischief. Let us turn our eyes tu 
that within, from Popery in flower to Popery in the bud ; fjoni tiu; 
open enemy to the concealed traitor ; from the menace tliat is hurled 
at our Churcli, to the doctrine that is preached from our pulpit ; from 
the foreign assailant, to the foes of our own hou.sehold. What has 
invited this aggression 1 What has induced the Court of Koine, so 
wily, cautious, and penetrating, to throw aside the sheatli, and openly 
attack the Capitol'l One ma}* say one thing and one another; one 
may see the encouragement given by successive administrators to 
Papal pride and Papal endowments — the precedence, the annuities, 
the marks of honour ; all, no doubt, have had their sliare, and no one 
more deeply deploi’ed them than myself, yet I maintain tliat they 
are all secondary causes, and this is not the time and [dace to discuss 
them. But wliat are tliese to the great and master-tonpilation — the 
manifest tendency in many of our clergy, in faith and [iractici-', lo the 
faith and practice of the Church of Romel the numerous [x-nu'crsioiis 
of that unsciiptui’al creed, the adoption of rites, cc'rtnuonii'S, and 
languages fitted only to a Popish meridian ? Need I <*numei'utc 
them? You know them well ; and when to this thc'y add the teadi- 
iiig of false and hei’etical doctrines ; when they add the {iractice of 
auricular confession — the most monstrous, perha[)s, of all th(! mon- 
strous [iractices of the Eomish system — who can wonder that the 
appetite of the Pope was whetted, that his eyes were blinded, and 
that he believed the time was come for once more subjc'cLing this 
Protestant land to his odious domination? Now, we in.sist on these 
details, not oidy because they are ‘ histrionic fa rraugemenfcs, u(la[>ted 
only to the theatre, and impeding all worship, in spirit and in triilli, 
but because tliey are the symptoms of a deep-s(!ii fceil c<>i'i-upti(j]i ef 
faith and doctinne, e.nticing, and intended to eutic(;, tliti jiiMjple from 
tlie sim[)]icity of the Oospel, and to lead thenn to sulnuit to the 
sacerdotal forgery of a sacrificing priesthood, and the necessary a ml 
inevitable train of abominable superstitions, ilere is our daily, 
bourly, in\mment peril. It is for the sons of the Ohnreh Lf> jamtest 
against thi'se c-uiormities in all their length and breadth. What else 
ean Ije dune ? i)u not some of the bishops tell you that they are 
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j'jowei'lt'HS ; tliat they speak, exhort, corainam], but t]ie rebellions 
Tractarians Avill not obey? Have they not nearly a, 11 (leolarod the 
extent of this fostering mischief? What otlior course can vui take 
to ol)taiu a geiiej'al and united expression of fooling ? 'IIh; laity lovt^ 
their Church, its decency, its simplicity of tiaith, its Cospel clia- 
racter, and they will maintain it in all its enicii;n(;y ; but l.hat (Jhiu'ch 
must continue to be siadptural ; — if it change its cliai'aett'r, and cease 
to he such, why theji they will lie under the same dutii.cs, and they 
A\’ill entertain the same feelings as their forofatlun-s, wlu'u, disre- 
garding everything hut the confession of the Truth, anil the h(')nour 
of Almighty God, they broke, at all hazards, from tlie nnseriptuval 
and unholy Church of Rome, I speak here for myself. 1 doubt not 
I s]3eak the sentiments of thousands in this realm, that if ^^e be 
dri%'en to this necessity (which God in His mercy avori, !) I liad 
rather worship with Lydia, on the bank, ‘by tlie rivt'r sidt',' tlian 
with a hutuh'ed surpliced priests in the temple of Bt. Rariiabas,* 

[Hei'e the whole assendjly entliusiastically rose to their lei'i, and 
the ladies joined in the vocifeTOus cheeiing which succ(<eded.j 

Eeferring' to tbis meeting, Lord Asblej wrote in his 
Diary 

December 5th. — Well, to be sure. I never .saw such a thing j 
the enthusiasm, from the first moineut to the last, was miraculous. 
The audience would have remained and cheered till miilnigiit ; time 
after time they rose from their seats, and siiook the room witli thun- 
ders of applause. But the feeling was more than boisterous - it was 
deep aud sincere, and had all the character of being pennanont and 
religious. The .speaking excellent; the laity slione in i)ower aud 
theology ; many puljuts could not produce such solid stulf. 

The Eoman Catholics in England saw with regret 
the results of the latest outcome of Tritramontan{‘ jiolicy. 
On L^oveinber 17th they sent up au address of loyalty 
to the Queen, and asserted the purely spiritual character 
of the new organisation. A few days afterwards Lord 

St. Barnabas, Pimlico, was notorious at this time for its ritualisfic 
:praetic;es, ' . 
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Beciumoiit, a Eoman Catliolic peer, publicly regretted 
the iO -advised measure of the Eoman Pontiff, which had 
placed Engdisli Catholics in the position of having 
“ either to break with Eome, or violate their allegiance 
to the Queen.'’ On bioveniber the .2Sth, the Duke of 
ISTorfolk expressed his unity with the sentiments of 
Lord Beaumont. The action of the English Catholics 
and of the Puseyites was a source of great anxiety to 
Lord Ashley, who wrote : — 

December 20tli. . . . Entliiisiaism against Puseyites no wise 
subdued; but I, nevertbeles.s, am out of iieart; the unity of pur- 
pose, the systematised action, the vigilance, penotraiioii, zeal, and 
perseverance of our enemies are a match for a di.scipline tc n tiua.s 
greater than tliat we can sliow. It is the ditf'ereiici* ])et\V(;en a large' 
militia force and a small standing -army ; toe have the uumlK'rs, but 
they the experience and skill. It is our occasional and momentary 
occupation, their single vocation and profession. Tliey, so far ns 1 
can learn, have few or no dissidents; we ui'e crippled by lialf-heavted, 
timid, crotchety, or hostile men. The Evangelical party itst.’Jf is 
sadly disimited, 

December 23rd. — Wind.sor Ca.stle. Prince sent for me aften- morn- 
ing service, and we spent an hour and a half on Church matters, i 
am delighted, and I bless God for his zeal, judgment, perception, 
and vigour. 

Some idea of the ferment of tlie times may hi‘ 
gathered from the fact that between the 14th and tlu* 
doth November no fewer than seventy-eiglit -works on 
the Papal Aggression issued from the press. 

On the reassembling, of Parliament, the su],)j(Hd-. was 
alluded to in the Queen’s Speech by tbo ainioimcenieiit 
of a measure calculated to maintain the rights oi' the 

* Publishers' Circular, December 2ud, iSoO. 
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Crown and tlie independence of the nation against all 
encroaclmieiits ; ” and on the 7th February the Premier 
introduced a Bill to prevent the assumption of ecclesi- 
astical titles in respect of places in the United lungdorn, 
which was denounced by Eoebuck, Bright, and others, 
but strenuously supported by Lord Ashley, By a vote of 
895 to 68 the House permitted the Bill to be brought in. 
Beferring to his speech, which was an admirable exposi- 
tion of every aspect of the case, Lord Ashley wrote 

Feb, 11 til. — Great success last niglit on Papal Aggression; as 
great, it seems, as I ever had in my life ; enthusiastic commendation 
from many. . . . Home late ; bead in a frightful state of vilira- 
tion, . . . Many Koman Catliolics have spoken to me civilly, and 
declared that, though I vigorously .stated my opinions, J‘, saul nothing 
ofi'ensive to them. This is happy. 

The progress of the Bill was delayed for a time hy 
a Ministerial crisis. 

March 1st, — Who can now assert tliat the Pojx^ has no power in 
England 1 Helms put out one Administration, and now* prevents 
tlie formation of another. . , . Wrote yesterday to Pilnee AU)ert, 
and told him the feeling of the nation ; it will reach him, I gu(‘ss, 
i)wp2')ortv.'}).ely, but he desired me to tell him the truth, and 1 have 
done so. God bless the endeavour ! 

March ;3rd. — Seven, o’clock. Government reinstated, every man 
of them, according to the slang, ‘ as you was,’ Ttusst^l announe(!d 
that he should proceed with the Anti-Pa]>al Piill, having promised 
some amendments. 

The Bill was re-introduced on the 7th March, hut 
very much, toned down in its character. The opposition 
to the measure was still formidable, and there was a sevtm 
nights’ debate before the second reading was carried. 

* The eelehrated cartoon in Punch will he remembered. It represented 
Lord John as a iiauglity boy chalking up the words “No Pupory," ami 
then dodging round tile corner. 
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On the 18th March Lord Ashley again put the inatt(M’ 
forcibly before the House, fi’om his own particular point 
of view. He asserted that, in the tone of Hapoleon in his 
most haughty and terrible days, the Pope had virtually 
declared that the House of Hanover ceased to reign ; 
and discussed at length the manner in which such a 
Protean power, presenting alternately and conjointly 
every form of spiritual, temporal, and ecclesiastical 
jiolicy,” was to he dealt with. “It pretends,” he said, 
“ to be spiritual in England, ecclesiastical in Spain ; it 
is temporal everywhere, though professing it nowhere ; 
it is democratic in. Ireland, and despotic in Austria ; it 
terrifies statesmen in Sardinia by refusal of the sacra- 
ments, and the Government in Prance by a refusal to 
support them at elections; here it is, in England, 
appealing to the rights of man and tlie liberty of con- 
science ; and there it is, in Italy, denouncing them by 
the lips of Pope Gregory XVI., as ‘that absurd and 
erroneous maxim, or wild notion, that liberty of con- 
science ought to be assured and guaranteed to every 
pierson.’ ” In conclusion, he declared his belief tlnit 
England “ would not give way to Pome by submission 
— no, not for an hour,” and added, “ What may be the 
issue to the nation, no liian may foretell, but for oiu'- 
selves, happen what may, we will, by God's blessing, 
stand immovably on our immortal Paitli, which we have 
neither the right nor the disposition to surrender.” 

One practical outcome of the agitation was, that 
on the following day a great meeting was ludd, lor 
private conference, of members of the Church of Eng- 
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land, clerical and lay, and representatives Itoiu all the 
orthodox Nonconformists in London — “all who held 
the Head — the great truths of Christ’s gospel.” 

Marcli 20tli. . . . It Avas to see whether w<! could uot, inider Clod’s 
blessing, lay aside our minor differences and make a connnou front 
against a common eireuiy. Met at eleven o’clock at an Iixffel in the 
Adelphi — everything pvo.spered ; the Divine Hand was nianife.st in 
the fervour, earnestness, self-control, and mutual goodwill of the 
assembly. It wa.s a noble and a Protestant sight, and illustrated the 
Apostle’s benediction, ‘ Grace be with all those that love tlie Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ 

A, committee was formed to consider modes of opera- 
tion, and, at Lord Ashley’s suggestion, to endeavour to 
include the Protestants of every nation, and the result 
was the formation of a vigorous Protestant association. 

Another outcome of the agitation is tlius referred 
to '. — 

April 8th. — Archdeacon Manning has joined tlie Church of 
Rome, and four clergymen in Leeds liave done tlie same. Lord, 
purge the Oinirch of those men, who, while their lunirfcs are in tlie 
Vatican, still eat the bread of the Establishment and undermine 
her I 

The further story of the unfortunate “ Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill ” may be briefly told here. It was elaborately 
discussed in Committee, and then read a third time on 
July the 3rd, after which the Lords dealt with it in due 
course. But the later stages of the measure were not 
marked by any of the old enthusiasm. It liecame law, 
and then, curiously enough, “ no one seemed one penny 
the worse or better,” and Englishmen freely used, as a 
matter of course, the territorial titles which, liad put 
the nation into such a flutter only a few months before. 
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Twenty years afterwards the Act was repealed, tlioiigdi 
the illegality of the titles was again explicitly affirmed. 

Before passing away from this subject, it may be 
stated here, that, throughout this controversy, and at all 
times, Lord Ashley was scrupulously careful to main- 
tain a wide distinction between the Boman Gatliolic 
priesthood and laity, and any “ violence ” of language 
he ever used, was directed against the former, while 
to the latter he was invariably tolerant. Passages 
innumerable from his public speeches and private 
writings could be quoted, were proof necessary ; and 
as the charge of “ never being able to see good in 
any save those of his own way of thinking” was not 
iinfrequently brought against him, it may be well to 
show that this was unfounded. He warmly supported 
Mrs. Chisholm, and attended, from time to time, her 
“ group meetings ” of emigrants. This is a noved and 
most admirable scheme of colonisation,” he writes in liis 
Diary, July 17th; “but many people suspect that the 
-Devil is in it, and that Mrs. Chisholm, who is a Papist, 
lias no views but the extension of Eomanisra.” lief err- 
ing to the self-devotion of Eoman Catholics to the great 
works of charity and love, he said : “ I can speak with 
no disparagement of those sisters of charity and mercy 
who, in long black gowns, perambulate our streets ; I 
speak of them with deep respect ; engaged, as they are, 
in works of compassion, goodness, and tenderness ; but 
I maintain that in our own Protestant faith we Inive 
sisters of mercy to vie with them.” In a speech at 
Ragged School tluion, May lltli, 1868. 
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St, Jiimefci’s Hall, in defence of voluntary scliools, lie said; 
” I confess tliat I sympathise with the Koman Catholics 
in this matter.: it is natural and just that tliey should, 
insist on the full teaching of all the points essential to 
their faith j thej must insist upon a distinctive teach- 
ing in religious matters.” Again, in a speech protesting 
against the exclusion or discouragement of religious 
teaching in schools aided hy grants from the State, he 
said : ‘‘ I would rather have any form of religious teach- 
ing when there is something definite, though there may 
he only a particle of what is true. I would much 
rather children went to almost any other kind of school 
than to one where religious teaching was prohiliited. I 
would much rather he a Papist tlian a Positivist, and I, 
for one, will accept and believe the syllahiis of Eome 
in preference to the syllabus of Birmingham.” And 
again on the same subject in another place : “ What- 
e\'er I may think of their system in other respects, 
the Boman Catholics have, I must say, always been 
true to the great principle that religion should be 
the alpha and omega of education, and they shrink 
with horror from the very notion of a p][ic (3 of 
education where religion is not the primary considera- 
tion.” 

Ill things spiritual, however, it was utterly irn]K>s- 
sible that he could have any “fellowship ” with Boman 
Catholics, and in his opening meditation in tlie ])iary for 
the year 1851 — the year of Anti-Papal controversy — 
he defines the principle which governed him. He 
w- rites : — ■ 
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Jan. 5fcb. — Broadlancls. , Sunday. ‘ Grace be with them- that 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ This shows clearly not 
only what is permitted, but what is enjoined, in the walk of Christian 
labour to wish ‘ God speed’ to all such, and to give them the right 
hand of fellowship in all works of love and charity. Tiiis ovei’rkh'S 
all ecclesiastical differences, all di.stinctions of form and huniau 
arrangement, all the modes and varieties of non-essentials; but it 
deniands the full belief of evangelical truth, the joyous reception 
of Christ’s blessed Atonement, His perfect work, His everlasting 
dominion. His faith, His fear, His love. It binds us to the true 
believers of the Lutheran and Presbyterian Churches ; it binds us to 
the pious Nonconformists of England, to the Henrys and Docldridges 
wherever they be ; but it does not bind us — does it not even separate 
us — from those who ‘ hold not the Head ’ in obedience and childlike 
humility. 

The Grreat Exhihitioii, which was opened in Hyde 
Park on the 1 st of May in this year, and which brought 
so much pleasure to many, brought to Lord Ashley a 
considerable amount of work. The religious societies 
desired to make it the occasion, while so many foreigners 
were in the land, of pressing the claims of the Lospel 
ill various ways, and it had by this time come to b(^ 
recognised that, if anytliing good was to be done, Lord 
Ashley must have a prominent share in the doing of it. 

A great many new undertakings, and developments 
of old ones, marked this period. For example ; On 
Novernher 28th, 1850, a meeting of delegates of Ihig'ged 
Schools was held in Field Lane Schoolroom, Lord 
Ashley in the chair, to consider the moans by whicli boys 
miglit get new employment when the “ Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 ’’ should bring thousands of fomigners to 
London. 

Three Fagged School teachers — Messrs. Join), 
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MacGregor (“ Eob Eoy E. J. Snape, and J. E. F. 
Fowler, on their way home from that meeting, crossed 
over Holborn, arm -in-arm, wlien a briglit thought llaslied 
into the mind of Mr. MacGregor, who said, “ Why not 
make some of our boys into shoeblacks ibr the 
roreigners, to employ in the streets ? ” 

The thought at once ripened into action; ten 
shillings were subscribed on the spot ; and the next day 
the plan was submitted to Lord Aside}’', and obtained 
his hearty approval and support. By the 1st May 
regular ‘‘stations’’ were established, and, during the 
continuance of the Exhibition, twenty-five boys cleaned 
101,000 pairs of shoes, for which the public paid ,£5()(). 

The success of the scheme was ensured ; from year 
to year improvements and extensions were made, and 
to-day the Shoe Black Brigade is one of the permanent 
institutions of the land. From first to last, Lord Shaftes* 
hiiry was a staunch friend to the Brigade, and although 
not the originator — as we have seen — he was always 
regarded as one of the “Fathers” of the movement. 

The story of Lord Ashley’s efforts to obtain a place 
in the Great Exhibition for the display of the transla- 
tions of the Bible made by the British and Foriugn 
Bible Society, may be told in his own words : — 

Tlicre Wrts a great struggle to obtam a proper place Ibr tlic great 
work.s achieved hy the Bible Society. There was no difficulty wliat- 
cvei' ill olitaining abundant space for all the iniplonieut.s of war and 
of human destruction tliat the mind of man could imagine a large 
proportion of the Exhibition was taken up with gun.s, cannons, 
torpedoes, every thing that could annoy and desolate mankind. It 
wars suggested that we should erect for the Bible Societjg some jilace 
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in tlie great Exliibition where we could show proofs of all t]iat wo 
had done to the praise of God, and all we were capabhi (if doing ; 
some, however, said we had no right to appear before tlic ]»uhlic in 
any form in the Exhibition. I had a long interview w'ith his lloyal 
Highness tlie Prince Consort on the subject, and he took tlie view 
that the Bible Society had no right to a position there. I said, 

‘ Putting aside the religious aspect of the cpxestion, I will put it 
before you from an intellectual point of view. 1 ask you wlietlxei' it 
is not a w’ondex-fixl pi’oof of intellectual power that the Word of God 
has been translated into 170 distinct languages, and into 230 
dialects 1 Is it not proof of gi'eat intellectual power thxxt the agents 
of the Bible Society have given a written character to xipwai'ds of 
thirty distinct languages, enabling all those people to read the Word 
of God in their own toxigue 1 ’ He said, ‘ You have pi’oved your 
light to appear ; it is a gi’eat intellectual effort, and I will do niy 
best to secure for the Society such a j)osition that their de(3ds shall 
be made known.’ * 

The result was, that a position was eventually secured, 
although not a good one. 

Lord Ashley’s views with regard to the great Exhi- 
bition were not those of the majority, although, he 
shared in the general enthusiasm. He writes : 

May 1st. — Queen opened Exhibition amidst at ImA, owq. mil lion 
of people; all, God be px'aised, ti'anquil, joyous, satisiied. Su(.!h 
an event could not well have occiUTed in any capital of Europe 
but ours. 

May 17th. — Stole two houx’s to-dxiy for the Exldhition. Sun 
bright, crowd immense, admix-ation, almost adoration, xiuhouiKh'd 
umoixgst them ! All xu’e carried away by the iiiipuls(‘. ; and not a 
few regard it as the highest of all achievements, and tlu3 proof of the- 
perfectahility of tlie human I’ace. There is a strong tendemjy, jhist 
now, perhaps, only more developed thxin at any other tinu's, to 
estimate the moral progi’ess of man by his intellectual, scientilii-, and 
material advancement. The chai'acter of the fixture is calrulati'd 

Speech, Bible Society (Kensington Auxiliary). Mareli htli, 1S77. 
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on cliiua-plates, steam-engines, brilliant conceptions and skilful 
('xeeutions. They see not that all this may con.sist witli llai hardest 
and vilest hearts. Except the 148 translations of the .IJible, exliihitiMl 
by the Society (and these the Commissioners have thrust into a 
remote oorii(?r), there is not one thing to distinguisli a moral from a 
material existence, a Christian from a heathen generation. And ycd. 
we are told that this ‘great fair’ is to show the world's progress ! 

Ill April, just as Lord Asliley was on the point of 
starting for a visit to Paris, a deputation, waited on him 
to offer him the Presidency of the British and ’Foreign 
Bible Society. He urged some reasons that he tli ought 
might disqualify him, but, eventually, on the nth Alay, 
accepted the office. It is thus referred to in his .Diary 

May 5th Keceived a deputation this morning from the Committc'Ci 

of the British and Foreign Bilde Society, to otfer me the post of 
Pr(;siflent, vacant by the death of .Lord Bexley. I’t was lu'aded by 
.Ilarrowby, who proposed the office to me in an addiHsss of singular 
kindness. There wei‘e also .Tuglis, Acland, Lord Cholmomhdey, 
'Mr, Itoberts, Mr, Foster, and the clerical Secretary, Mr, Browne. 
I tina,lly accepted the otfer, having referred to tlu' considevivtiou of 
the Committee the fact that I xvos already President of si'veral 
important Societies, that I shonld appear a monopolist of places and 
jiowei', that I might not be able to give so much time to it sis could be 
wished, I left it, however, in their hands ; and, imploring Cod to 
govern all to His will and honour, went to Paris, d'lmy mainlained 
tluir invitation and waited on me to-day. I should have bism grievisd 
had circumstances prevented my elevation to that higls post ; it is 
the headship of the greatest and noblest of the Societies ; and I am 
not indifferent either to the honour or the utility of tlui position. ! 
Crant me, 0 Lord, Thy grace, and uphold me in the work. 

Dll the 2nd of May Lord Asliley wrote in bis Diary : 
‘‘ I have before me those terrible " May chairs ’ — always 
the most di.fficult of one’s labours.” The meetings during 
tills year were, however, exceptionally good, and, owing 
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to the J?apal aggression, were of a staunchly Protestant 
character. One of the most interesting was that of the 
Bible Society, w^hen Lord Ashley took the chair for the 
first time as President. In moving a resolution that 
the meeting should unite in “ expressing their best 
wishes that the blessing of Grod might rest upon the new 
President and uj)on his efforts in connection with this 
Society,” the Earl of Harrowb}'', turning to Lord Ashley, 
said— 

I am sure, my Lord, that you will not hold cheap the honour which 
has been conferred upon you. I do conceive that it is the highest 
honour which could be conferred on a Christian man. As it is 
accounted the highest honour to be an Engli.shniau amongst the 
nations of the earth, so I conceive that it is the highest honour 
within the realm of England to be tlie representative of her religious 
principles and feelings ; and T believe that there is not, within tlie 
realm of Englaiul, a man who enjoys the general ai)prol)ation of his 
fellow-citizens more thaii your Lordsliip. In your Lordship a, re com- 
bined all the rot^uLsites for advancing the social interests of your 
fellow-countrymen in their widest lumifications ; and you have 
pursued jowv course mideterred by difficulties, by opposition, l)y 
sneers ; uninjured l,>y popularity, uninfluenced by tlie fear of un- 
popularity ; and, throughout, your conduct has, I am convinced, been 
based (jn tlic dee^iest personal religious convictions. 

In a brief speecli at tlie conclusion of the meeting 
Lord Asliley said : — 

'When T reflect that the honour and safety of this nation are 
its religious principles, and that our I’eligions societies are the rejire- 
seutation and reflex of those principles, I feel very deeply the lumour 
of biung called upon to pi’eside over tlie greatest and liest of those 
Societies. It is an honour to which I should not liave ventured to 
a, spire ; but, having been raised to it by your \'oIunta.ry suflragos, I do 
feel gratified, ntiy, more than gratified p it is heart-stirring to one 
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Avlio, by the blessing of God, has atterai>ted to do something to im- 
prove the condition of his fellow-inen. 

In. concluding, lie expressed liis spoiiial ])I(,‘a.su]’e in 
being identified vvitli tlie Bible Society, on tlie ground 

Thiit it is catliolic in its character, catholic in all its (.)])(a-a,tions ; 
tliat it enables us to form in these realms, in tim(i.s of singuhir 
distress iiud. difficulty, a solemn league and covcmuit of all those who 
‘ love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ; ’ that it show.s liow, sup- 
pressing all minor differences, or treating them as secondary, memhers 
of the Church of England and Nonconformists may blend togetlmr 
in one great effort. I do thank God that this Society 1) rings us 
into co-operation with our fellow-men of every nation and of every 
clime ; that it binds us heart and soul to our American brethrfur — 
those noble specimens of the A.nglo-Saxon race, in moral cmei’gy ami 
in physical development; nay, more, t]\at it bimls iog(itlu'r Tro- 
testants on the Continent and in tlie world ; all, in .slaa-t, who liold 
‘ one Lord, one faitli, and one baptism,’ and who are, prt'paia'd to 
maintain the great truth esta,blished at the ILd'ormation that the 
Bible and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants. 

The office thus entered upon, was retained to the 
end of Lord Shaftesbury’s life. In 1885 lie spoke 
at the annual meeting for the last time, and tliroiigh- 
out that long period he never wavered or faltered in 
any step that might promote its welfare. 

There were several new measures which Lord Ashley 
was anxious to introduce, and had for sonu^ time ])ast 
been carefully preparing. It was only ])y the most 
persistent economy of time, and the complete surrender 
of himself to perpetual labour, tliat it was possible for 
him to do so, but lie persevered. It was not iu tlie miture 
of things that he could be much longer in the House 
of Commons ; his father had. entered upon his eighty- 
third year, aud was showing signs of failing strength; 
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and Lord Asliley was anxious to do as mucli as possible 
of tlie work lie had set before himself, while his oppor- 
tunity lasted, and before he should, to use his own 
words, be “consigned to the helplessness and indolence 
of the House of Lords.” 

On April the 8th he introduced into the House of 
Commons a Bill to “Encourage the Establishment of 
Lodging-Houses for the AVorking Classes.” In this 
Bill it was proposed that towns or parishes having a 
population of 10,000, or over, should be enabled to build 
Model Lodging-Houses, and raise money and defray 
expenses from the rates. In moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill, Lord Ashley drew upon his long experience, 
and graphically described the overcrowded state of 
lodging-houses both in London and in certain other 
large towns. Bad as was the case of those who consti- 
tuted what might be termed the stationary population 
— ^mauy of whom herded in rooms occupied by a family 
in each corner and another famil}*' in tire middle, to the 
destruction of all decenc}?- and morality, and rendering 
education and moral elevation impossible — the case of 
the migratory population, those who flitted from one 
lodging-house to another, was far worse, as he gave 
ample proof. 

To one phase of his subject he drew special attention, 
namely, the effect produced by clearances and altera- 
tions, made with the view of beautifying the metropolis, 
on the housing accommodation of the working classes: — 

Wlaui the great thoroughfare of ‘New Oxford Street’ wa,s 
opened, a great number of Avi'etclied dwellings were cleared away, 
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and no pi'ovi.simi was made for the accommodation of those iidialii- 
tants who were dis])laced, so that, while tlic formation of that street 
added to the beauty of the town, it had the etiect of ex;ie:gera.tiiiy 
the e.vil that pressed on. the humbler clasK(!S, Tlnn-ci was a district 
in Bloomsbury called Clmrch Lane, one of the lilthic.st that existed 
in the metropolis, and one of the most unsai'e to visit, fi-(,)m the eun- 
stant pvevahaice of fever. It was examined in 18I-S by the Statistical 
Society, whose Committee stated in their rciport that it presented 
— ‘A picture iu detail of human wretchedness, tiltli, and I)rutal 
degradation. In these wretched dwellings, all ages and both sexes, 
fathers and daughters, mothers and sons, grown-up brothers and 
sisters, the sick, dying, and dead, are herded together. an 

instance: .House No. 2: size of room, 14 feet long, 13 feet bi’oad, 
6 feet high ; rent 8s. for two rooms per week — uud(*r-r('ut, 3d. a 
night for each adult. Number of familie.s, 3: 8 mabos aliove 20; 
5 females above 20 ; 4 males under 20 ; 5 females ujnU*.r 20 ; total, 
22 souls. Landlady receives 18s. a Aveek ; thus a chiar jji-olit; of lOs. 
State of room.s, filthy.' Now, the average number of [k'1‘soiik iu each 
house in Ghurch Lane was 24 iu 1841 ; but when an (i.xamimdiou took 
place in the end of 1847, the average wa.s 40 piu-.sons to ea<‘h housii ; 
and I desire particularly to direct the abteution of tlio JIouso to the 
fact that the parties who had swelled those numlier-s Avta-e ptaiplo 
displaced along that line of street occupied now as Nbnv Oxfonl 
Street, — displaced in conse.quence of the formation and lieautifying 
of that thoroughfare. 'When great improveineuts a)'<^ in ])]-ogre,s.4 
it is a matter for consideration AAdiether provi.sioii ouglit noL to be 
made for the accommodation of tho.se removed, not ojily for their 
OAvii sake.s, but for the sake of the community, avIio are (>,xposed to 
peculiar danger from the confluence of many persons into places 
Avhich fo.stor typings and cholera. Now, to givci a. summary of the 
state of the country, I may mention that the ius]K!cto)'.s of the Board 
of Hefdth have examined 161 populous places, the aggregate po])u~ 
latioii being 1,912,599 ; and, Avithout exception, tme uniform stat('- 
ment has been made with respect to the domiciliary condii,i<,)n of 
large m.asse.s of the Avovkpeople-— that it is of one and the .same 
disginsting charaetei’. 

Of tlie benefits of model lodging-houses Lord A.sliley 
could also speak from personal experience, and ho told 
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the House of the cheerful punctuality with which the 
rents were paid ; the general freedom from disease ; tlie 
accommodation that made it possible for men to en joy 
staying at home instead of passing their leisure hours 
in the beer-shops ; the ample space for children to play, 
instead of running wild in the streets ; the lower rents 
for comfort and cleanliness, than had previously been 
paid for filth and wretchedness. It was impossible, 
however, that private speculation could ever effect the 
end in view, as the temptation to make inordinate 
profits had always proved irresistible. Eeferring to the 
houses erected by the “ Society for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Labouring Classes,” he said: — 

That Society Im.s expeiulcd .l-2(),7.50 in Imihling and fitting up 
new piles of model hoiise.s, and .€2,250 in iiuproviug, adnpfiug, and 
fitting up ranges of old d\velling.s, making together an expenditure of 
.£23,000, The net return on the same, after deducting all iucitlcntul 
expenses, including those of management and ordinary repairs, 
average 6 per cent. 

In concluding his speech, he urged the House to 
take up this matter, which had excited the interest of 
all civilised Europe, from parts of which, as well as 
from America, letters had been received, asking for plans 
and reports on the subject. He was certain, that he 
spoke the truth — and a truth which would be confirmed 
by the testimony of all experienced 2)ersons, clergy, 
medical men, all who were conversant with the -working 
classes — tliat, until their domiciliary condition were 
Christianised (he could use no less forcible a te.nn), all 
hope of moral or social improvement was utterly vain. 
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Tlioiig'l) not tlie sole, it was one of the prime sources o£ 
the evils that beset their condition ; it generated disease, 
ruined whole families by the intemperance it ])romoted, 
cut off, or crippled, thousands in the vigour of life, and 
filled tlie workhouses with widows and orphans. 

A few days afterwards, Lord Ashley introduced a 
Bill for the Kegiilation and Inspection of Lomnion 
Lodging-Houses — houses where individuals, or families, 
were received by the night. It was accepted without 
any preliminary remarks, it being generally known, and 
acknowledged that the state of them, both morally 
and physically, was most pernicious. 

It was when these two Bills were passing the Oom- 
mons that an event occurred, not altogether unexpected, 
although it came suddenly at the last. It is rt:‘ibi'red to 
in the Diary tlius :■ — 

June 1st, Sunday. — Keeeived at half-past five tliis morning in- 
telligence of my father being daugeroii.sly ill, A train starts ut nim*, 
and I must go by it. , 

June 2nd. — St. Gile.s’s. My father di(sl this moi'iiing, at seven 
o’clock, having suficved no pain, hnt uncouscious to the last. lliU-riefc 
and her daugliter, John, and AVilliani were prevsmit. Kow 1 miter 
on a new career, one to which I am little adaiited. .Parliamentary 
hiisine.ss and city duties are my calling. liow can I, at fifty years 
of age, learn other things? Laud, rent, &o. ttc,, are as Arabic lii me. 
But the issues of life and death are in the L()rd’.s hand ; Ble, there- 
fore, has determined ; and my prayer now is tha,t lie will sanoUfy 
it to me, and that, whether high or low, rich or pour, eun.sjiicuous 
or obscure, I may do liis blessed will, sei've my generation, a,nd then 
fall on sleep. 

J line fith, St. Giles’s. — Ah, my poor father ! I bless I’hce, 0 
Lord, that I was here to say ‘ Lord Je.sus, receive his .spirit,’ and 


* Hansard, cxv. 1258. 
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clo.se Ills eye,s. (Kissed yesterday the lips of darling Minny’s bust, 
the bust of my precious wife in her youth and beauty, but just as 
beautiful to me now, though twenty years have passed.) 

June 10th. — Ye.sterday, my jooor father committed to the grave. 
All was simple, decent, impressive — no show, no hearse, no horses, 
as he desired ; but there was much respect and reverence. 

Gropley Ashley Cooper, sixth Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was the second son of the fourth earl, and was born 
December 21st, 1768. He was educated at Winchester, 
from whence he passed to Christchurch, Oxford, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1787. At the general elec- 
tion of 1790, just after coming of age, he was elected by 
the town of Dorchester to be its representative in Par- 
liament, and he held this position until his succession, 
in 1811, to the earldom. Soon after taking his seat in 
the House of Lords, he lilled the office of Chairman 
of Committees during the temporary illness of Lord. 
Walsingham ; and he performed these duties with such 
marked ability, that, in November, 1814, he was per- 
manently appointed to tliat office, and was sworn of 
the Privy Council at Carlton Plouse. 

Hansard reports but few of his utterances in the 
House of Lords, and yet for many years no peer’s voice 
was heard so frequently. The duties of his office as 
Chairman of Committees were very considerable. The 
functions which, in the other House, were divided 
amongst the Chairman of Committees, the Speaker’s 
Council, and the two Examiners of Petitions, were for 
nearly forty years ably fulfilled in the Plouse of Lords 
by “ old ” Lord Shaftesbury, as he was generally known, 
although he showed no signs of age in his conduct of 
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pressing business. His nncoraproinising i ra parti iility, 
joined to bis strong common -sense, and Ins tliorougli 
knowledge of the statute law, made bini completely 
absolute in his own department. When he had once 
heard a case, and had deliberately given his judgment 
upon it, he expected, and as a rule obtained, implicit 
submission from all concerned. Unfortunately, as we 
have seen, he carried these autocratic habits into 
domestic life, where he was more feared than loved. 

There are not many instances of an active part 
being taken in the business of a deliberate assembly by 
men above the age of seventy-five ; but in the case of 
Lord Sliaftesbury, these labours rvere continued beyond 
that of fourscore. He seemed very little less efficient 
in the later period of his life than in the earlier. 'By 
the time he had reached the age of fifty — which was 
about half-way through the fifteen years that Lord 
Liverpoohs Ministry held the government — Lord 
Shaftesbury’s knowledge of his duties as Chairman 
to the Ijortls was complete, and tlion he appeared to 
settle down in life, with the air, the liahits, the modes 
of thought and action natural to old age. He was 
certainly a man of undignified presence, of indistinct 
and hurried speech, of hasty and brusip.ie manner ; but 
there was a general impression that the House of Lords 
could not have had a more efficient Chairnian. In. the 
formal business of Committees he rarely allowed them to 
make a mistake, while he was prompt, as wmll as safe, in 
devising the most convenient mode of carrying any 
principde into practical effect. He was no theorist; 
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there was notliing of the speciilative philosopher in the 
constitution of his mind; and he therefore readily 
gained credit for being*, what he really was — an excellent 
man of business. In dealing with minute distinctions 
and mere verbal emendations, a deliberative assembly 
sometimes loses its way, and members sometimes ask : 
‘ What is it we are about ? ’ This was a question which 
Lord Shaftesbury usually answered with great prompti- 
tude and perspicuity, rarely failing to put the question 
before their lordships in an unraistakeable form. 
Another valuable quality of Lord Shaftesbury as a 
Chairman, consisted in liis impatience of prosy, un- 
protitable talk, of which, doubtless, there is compara- 
tively little in the Upper House, but even that little he 
laboured to make less, by occasionally reviving attention 
to the exact points at issue, and sometimes, by an ex- 
cusable manoeuvre, shutting out opportunity for useless 
discussion. When he sat on the Woolsack as Speaker, 
in the absence of the Lord Chancellor, lie deported 
himself after the manner of Chancellors ; but when he 
got into his proper element at the table of the House, 
nothing could be more rapid than his evolutions — no 
hesitation, no dubiety ; nor would he allow any one 
else to pause or doulit. Often has he been heard to say, 
in no very gentle tones: hOive me that clause jwio,' 

' That’s enough,’ ‘ It will do very well as it is,’ ‘ If 
you have anything further to propose, move it at once,’ 

‘ Grot through the Bill now, and bring that up on the 
third reading.’ He always made their lordships feel 
that come Avhat might, it was their duty to ‘get 
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tlirougli tlie 33ill ; ’ and so : expeditious was tlie old 
Ear], that he would get out of the chair, bring u]) liis 
Eeport, and move the House into another Committee, 
in the short time that sufBced for tlie Cliancellor to 
transfer himself from the Woolsack to the Treasury 
Eench and hack again.”'^' 

During the later years of his life, and especially 
during the prevalence of the great railway mania, of 
1S44 — 46, the labours of Lord Shaftesbury in connection 
with railways were enormous. He materially aided in 
reducing to a system, the laws and regulations of the 
House of Lords on this important subject. It was 
generally allo-wed that the speed with which he passed 
unopposed Bills through Committee, was something 
marvellous. On questions of parliamentary law and 
usage his authority was unquestioned. 

The Earl was nearly eighty-three years of age 
when, at the opening of the Session of Parliament in 
Eebruary, 1851, the Marquis of Laiisdowne informed 
their Lordships that he had received a communication 
from their Chairman of Committee stating that ‘‘ from 
his age and inhrmities he felt himself mi able to con- 
tinue the duties of the office.” Lord Stanley, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Earl of Harrowby, and others, hore 
testimony to his ability and unswerving integrity and 
firmness, and the Duke of Pichmond, in alluding to his 
well-knoivn characteristics, said : “ I have seen atti'iiijits 
to intluence Lord Shaftesbury in matters relating to 
private Bills, and he invariably followed what was a 
* “Aiiiiual Register, 1851,” p. 292. 
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very good plan, for lie answered, ‘I shall do no such 
thing/ He kept the attorneys and agents in very good 
order, for, when they once got a good dressing from 
Lord Shaftesbury, they never made any such attempts 
again,” 

“ And now,” wrote Lord Ashley, on the day of his 
father’s funeral, ‘‘ I hear a new name, which I did not 
covet; and enter on a new career, which may God 
guide and sanctify. If I can by His grace make the 
new as favourably known as the old name, and attain 
under it hut to the fringes of His honour and the wel- 
fare of mankind, I shall indeed have much to Be 
thankful for.” 

What had been achieved under that old name can- 
not possibly be better told than in his own words, 
written during the preceding Christmas-tide, and cer- 
tainly no more appropriate words could be found wdtli, 
which to close the story of this part of his career : — 

Bee. 25tli. — Cliristmas Bay. Broadlands. It woiikl Ijo ciudous 
to talie au impartial review, if I could, of wliat I gained, Ly 
many year.s of toil, f<'>r myself, for the public, and, may I say it i for 
tlui ctuisi! of our l)les.stid Master, 

I. — Wliiit have I gained yhr the pithlic ? that is, according to my 
own estimation, for many will say, in the language of Scripture, 
that my doings have only ‘gained them a harm and loss.’ 

1. SevenUiCu years of labour and anxiety obtained the Lunacy 
Bill in IcStd, and five years’ increased labour siuco that time have 
carried it into operation. It has efiected, I know, jn’odigious relief, 
lias foixjcd the construction of many public asylums, and greatly 
amiltiplied inspection and care. Much, alas! remains to be done, 
and much will remain ; and that much will, in the estimation of 

* Hansard, 3 s., cxivi 47. 
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t he public, who know little anil inquire less, overwhelm the good, the 
uiighty good that has been the fruit. 

2. ^seventeen yeai’.s, from 1833 to 1850, obtained the Factoi’_y 
bjill. The labour of three hundred thousand pei'.sons, male and 
ff'iaale, has been reduced within I’easonable limits, and full forty 
thousand children under 13 year’s of age, attend school for three 
liours every day 1 Let the people themselves, let the reports of the 
lnspectoi'.s, lot the records of bygone days, be heard against the con- 
tempt, the misrepresentation, the ignorance, the hatred of those who 
opposed or discouraged me. 

3. A Oommission moved for in 1841 reported in 1842, and in 
1843 passed a Bill to forbid labour of females in Mines and 
Collieries. Iso one can deny the blessed results of this measure ; my 
persecutors, therefore, admitting the good, attack the [irinciple, and 
(j[Uestiou the wisdom of obtaining happ}'' ends by such means. 

4. In 1845 pa.ssed Bill to regulate aird limit labour of children 
and women in Print-works, Cobden even supported me here, 
hleeessarily an im[)erfect measure, but yet productive of some good. 

5. Had main share (though the honour went to another) in pre- 
paration of Interment Bill, and eari’ying it through the House, 

6. Address and grant of Iloyal Commission for Subdivison of 
large Parishes. Result yet to be tried. 

7. Two years of interne labtmr, without pay, on Board of Health, 
specially in season of cholera, and lately on Water-Supply to 
Metropolis. 

8. Say nothing, perliaps, of failures, though they were inliended 
for public service, and received some approbation : — Motions on Opium 
Trade, Education, Poor-laws, and Sunday Post-office ; nor of, share 
taken in general debates on subjects of vital interest. 

1). This for Parliament Out of it have spared no trou]3]e nor 
(^x^jense (and botli have been excessive) for Ragged Schools, Model 
Lodging-houses, Malta College, Emigi’ation Committees, and meetings 
by clay and by night on every imaginable subject. 

II. — What gained for the cause, of our blessed Master ? What- 
ever little, if any, lias been achieved, it has been by God’s own grace. 
To Him then be all the glory ! 

j’erliaps we may rejoice in an awakened attention, though but 
partially so, to the wants and rights of the poor ; to the powers and 
duties of the rich ; perhaps, both in Parliaihent and out of it, in a 
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freer, safer use of religious seatinieut and expression ; pei’liaps in an 
increased effort for spiritual things, and in greatly increased oppor- 
tunities for dohvg and receiving good. This, alas 1 is not the tiling 
itself, hut only the means to it. It i.s, nevertheless, all that \va can 
boast of. 

HI. — What gained for myself? 

1. Peace of mind, but nothing else. Four objects may be said to 
stir the action of public men, singly or combined ; money, power, 
fame, desire to do good. As for the fii'st, I had, when young, three 
years of office fx*om 1828 to 18319, and then three months from 
January to April, in 1835 ; the rest of my time has avou me 
nothing, but has, rather, been sadly expensive to me. Declined, in 
succession, several offices, that I might be free for Factory Bill 

2. Power and patronage. Confess I should have desired both, 
believing (but how terrible and deep is self-deception !) that I should 
have, through faith and prayer, exei'cised power well, and patronage 
to the welfare of important interests and to the honour and comfort 
of good men. But have obtained neither; have never held any post 
in which I could act on my own authority ; nor ever have I had the 
disposal of a single place, either ecclesiastical or civil. 

3. Inffuence and fame, ‘Your inliuence,’ ‘Your commanding 
influence,’ &c. &c., I am constantly hearing, but never experiencing. 
In a long public life I have obtained three cadetships and one 
sui'geon’s appointment for the sons of deserving men ; one living from 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst and a Commission ship iir Lunacy from 
Lord Chancellor Cottenham, for persons of unrivalled public merits ; 
one, too, from Lord Caidisle for an admirable minister. Is my in- 
fluence with the Government ? What do I avail, and what is their 
treatment of me ? Is it with the Peel party ? I lost m)!- political 
connection with them when I refused office and urged the Factory 
Bill. Is it with the Protectionists? I lost them when 1 supported 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Is it with the manufacturers? They 
hate me for the. Ten Hours Act, Is it with the operatives ? They 
forget all my labour of love in the middle course I took for their 
welfare. I won for them almost everything ; but for the loss of that 
very little, they regai’d me as an enemy 1 Is it with the Commous 
House of Parliament ? Whatever I had is gone ; I had once the ear 
of the assembly ; I have it no more. Is it with the bishops ? the High 
Church, the Tractarians? Is it with the Low Church? So it is said, 
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))ut I ;isk ilie })roof of ik Ls it with the Press ? Nearly every paper 
is hostile; I have liad my day of favour j mow I sufier the reverse. They 
began, by ix^viliug me, they mow vjnore me, as the phrase goe.s. Is it a 
power to raise money for charitable jDurposes '1 Why, Sidney Herbert 
raised, in three mmitlis, nearly as much as I have raised iit my wliole 
life. I.s it with private individuals? Why, loJio attends to what I 
do, .say, or thinlc '{ except to mark it for cavil or reproof. Is it with 
my friemls ? Alas, how few can be trusted in the hour of trial ! 
'Mycuriou.s career, too, makes me, every day, new enemies, and often- 
times alters my old friends ! Is it with the rich ? God knowetli. Is 
it with the poor I Yes, so far as a few shouts go, but no fur-ther ! 
This is my position after twenty years of labour! I began in the 
hope that many of the aristocracy would fii’st follow and then suc- 
ceed me. Not one is to be found; a few, at rny i'eqiie,st, put their 
hands to the plough, but they looked back and return not to the 
furrows. 

Then how stands my fmnef Well, if I had rested on this, I 
should ‘ have been, indeed, unblessed.’ What I have is notoriety, 
not reputation. I have a name that everybody knows, ‘ a household 
word,’ writes the American Minister, BIr. Lawrence, to me, ‘ from 
NeAv York to the Piocky Blountains ; ’ but a name that everyone 
tires at ! Some dispute my judgment, some my sincerity, some my 
courage ; some think, or profess to think, mo unworthy of their notice ; 
some call me ‘ well-iirtentioned but weak ; ’ others, ‘ hypocritical and 
canting ; ’ some hold me to be ruled entirely by Amnity, othor.y con- 
.sider me a mere tool. Now and then I make a speech Avhicli pro- 
duces an effect, and I get some praise ; but the speech is soon 
forgotten, and the man only remembered to be treated as before}. A 
few, no doubt, think of me, and speak of me, kindly ; but they are 
rare and of small inlluence in the .stirring Avorld. I have been oddly 
and antagonistically viewed : Sir J. Graham, when Secretary of State, 
alluding to the Factory Bill, said, ‘ I was a man to nu,ike a Eovolu- 
tioii ’ (this will be remembered). Sir G. Grey, when. Seci-etary of 
State, said to me iu 184<S, alluding also to the Factory Bill, ‘ I shall 
Ije ready to say, in my place in Parliament, or elsewhere, as Secr(}taiy 
of vState, tliat the passing of the Ten Hours Bill has kept tho.se vast 
countie.s at peace during this eventful period.’ (This Avill be for- 
gotten; nay, has, I think, been already forgotten.) But uoknious 
men art} good for chairs of dinners and meeting^ People come, not 
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through affection and respect, but to see the notoiious man ; and so 
f serve their purpose. 

4. Desire to do good for gooTs sake. Whatever my \veaku<3.ss(‘,s, 
whatever the human admixture with my former hopes and fears, 
this must, henceforward, be my sole sustaining motive. I am now 
noai'ly fifty years of age; my physical and moimr powers have at- 
tidned their summit. I cannot go higher, but I may fall lower. 
A.nd what is man's judgment'] Does it not often determine that to 
be ‘gold, silver, and precious stones,’ which God’s judgment pro- 
nounces ‘wood, hay, stubble’? All see my infirmities ; all, knowing 
human corruption, infer more than they see, and they are right. All 
use me, and all grow tired of me; but few can know the trouble.s I 
have endured — the sorrow of mind, the weai'iness of body ; the 
labour I have undergone by day and by night ; the public and 
private conflicts ; the prayers I have oflf'ered, and the tears I have 
shed. Here, hoAvever, is my consolation, that, amidst frailties and 
sins, trespasses and shortcomings, I have had one single object per- 
petually before me. It was God’s grace that gave me the thought ; 
God’s grace that has su.stained me hitherto, to have, in truth, l')ut 
one end, the advancement of His ever-blessed name, and the temporal 
and eternal welfare of ail mankind. So closes my review. Suo'suni 
corda ! 
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Fitrewell to Houao of Commons — ^In tlie House of Lords— Speech on Common 
Lodging'-House Bill — Model Lodging-House Bill — Early Impressions of 
Hotiso of Lords —First, Acts of Power— St. Giles’s— Sweeping Beforms— 
The Truclf Sj’stem—Cottage Accommodation— Kossuth — Socialism — Letter 
to fjord John Russoll — Thomas Wiight the Prison Philanthropist — A Coup 
{Vitfit—Tha Militia Bill— Brook Street, Grosvenor Square—A Lunacy Case 
— ilay Meetings— At Ems— America and France — Heath of the Duke of 
Wellington — Chancellorship of Oxford — Lying in vStatc— The Story of 
the Aladiai— An Amusing Letter — Uncle Tom’s Cahin — SlaveiT — Address 
from Wointm of England — The Fugitive Slave Law — Friendships — Tlio 
Bev. E. Biokersteth — Mr, Alexander Haldane — Bevival of Convocation 
—Letter from Mr, Gladstone — Auricular Conl'ossion— Bosignation of Lord 
Derby— Lord Aberdeen, Preinier. 

Some time before the death of his father, Lord Shaftes- 
huiy had determined not to take his seat in the House 
of Lords, But, to use his own expression, “ The lead- 
ing of Providence was the other way.’’ His two 
Lodging-House Bills would soon pas.s the Commons, 
and it was urged upon him by many friends, and 
especially by Lord Harrowby, that there would be both 
grace and right in his taking them up and piloting 
them through the House of Lt>rds. In view of it he 
wrote ; — 

But what an operation to sit as a Peer ! ' The G'Jiancellor deraands 
no end of doenments ; and, over and above (what folly when one’.s 
father had been recognised for forty years), an extract from the 
Patent of Peerage! Sutcliffe stands for my place at Bath ; how I 
pray God that he may succeed I 
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It is needless to say tliat there were expressions of 
sorrow from many quarters that “ Lord Ashley ” had 
left the House of Commons ; and from many, of belief 
that he would be equally useful in the House of 
Lords. 

In moving the writ for Bath, Sir Bobert Inglis took 
occasion to speak of him in terms of respect and affec- 
tion. I believe that I speak the sentiments of the 
House generally,” he remarked, “ when I say that Lord 
Ashley should not be withdrawn from the first ranks of 
this assembly, the scene of his labours and his triumphs, 
without some parting expression of respect and regret. 
During the last fifteen years of Lord Ashley’s Parlia- 
mentary life he has been emphatically the friend of the 
friendless. Every form of human suffering he has, in 
his place in this House, and especially every suffering 
connected with labour, sought to lighten, and in every 
way to ameliorate the moral, social, and religious condi- 
tion of our fellow-subjects; and out of this House his 
exertions have been such as, at first sight, might have 
seemed incompatible with his duties here. But he 
found time for all ; and when absent from his place on 
these benches, he was enjoying no luxurious ease, but 
was seated in the chair of a Bagged-school meeting, of 
a Scripture-reader’s Association, or of a Young Man’s 
Christian Institution. I will add no more than that the 
life of Lord Ashley, in and out of this House, has been 
consecrated, in the memorable inscription of the great 
Halier, ‘ Christo in pauperibus.’ ” 

On the 23rd of June Lord Shaftesbury took his seat 
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in the House of Lords, and on the evening of that day 
lie wrote in his Diary : — 

It seems no place for me; a * Statue-galleiy,’ some say a 
‘ Donriitory.’ Pull lialf-a- dozen Peers .said to me, within as many 
ijiinute.s, ‘ You’ll, find this very different from the Hou.se of Commons,’ 
‘ we have no order,’ ‘no rules,’ ‘no sympatliie.s to be sfcirrefl.’ Shall 
1 ever be aide to do anything ? They are cold, short, and impatient. 
But God has willed it, and I must, and, by His grace, do my 
duty. 

The following day he made his first speech in the 
House of Lords on moving the second reading of the 
Bill for the “ Inspection and Eegistration of Lodging- 
Houses.” He spoke in a low tone of voice and with 
great brevity, and took occasion to explain that it was 
the deep interest he felt in the obj’ects of this Bill, and 
the urgency there ^vas for legislation on the subject, 
“ that had induced him to address their lordships so 
early after his call to their lordships’ House.” In the 
course of the very brief debate that ensued, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, in supporting the motion, ‘‘ complimented 
the noble Earl upon the success of his exertions to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor and destitute,” 
and expressed a hope that he might pursue, in the House 
of Lords, the career he had followed in the House of 
Commons. 

The Bill became law. It has been acted upon 
throughout the Kingdom, and police authorities, magis- 
trates, medical men, city missionaries, and all whom it 
concoriied, have been unanimous in their testimony as 
to its beneficial results. ^ “ It is the best law,” said 


^ Hfiusard’s Debates, cxvii. 1140. 
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Charles Dickens to Lord Shaftesbury, some years after- 
wards, that was ever passed by an English Parlia- 
ment.” 

The second measure — the Bill for “ Permitting the 
erection by local authorities of Model Lodging-Houses ” 
— came before the Lords for the second reading on July 
the 8th, when Lord Shaftesbury, in the course of his 
speech, gave many details of a similar character to those 
he had given before the other House, and asserted that 
“ the concurrent testimony of all j)ei'sons conversant 
with the habits of the people, went to show that the im- 
provement of their domiciliary condition reversed all 
those frightful pictures which he had felt it his duty to 
jiresent to their lordships.” 

This Bill also became law, but from various causes, 
and principally because it was much mutilated in its 
passage through the House of Commons, it was only to 
a very limited extent put into practice, and ultimately 
became a dead letter. 

Lord Shaftesbury has recorded, in full, his early 
impressions of the House of Lords, some of which are 
given in the following extiacts. lieferring to the much 
reiterated hope that he would continue in the Upper 
House, the course he had followed in the House of 
Commons, he says : — 

June 25th. — It is, however, a totally different thing — far less 
stirring, far less gratifying. Succes.s here, is but a .shadow of success 
there ; little can be gained, little attempted. But God has now 
placed me here, and I must, and do, pray that ‘as my day, so 

* Hansard’s Debates, cxvii. 235. 
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may my strength be.’ . . . One of the most striking effects to me on 
rnmoval from tlie House of Commons is my abisolute ignorance of 
the politiciil movements, thoughts, and facts of the day. Everything 
of importance rovo]ve.s round the centre of the Commons’ House : 
unless you he there to see it, hear it, feel it, you get it at second 
hand, and then only half. 

June 27th. — The difficulties of the House of Lords seem to 
thicken as I survey them. Everything must be done between five 
and half-past six, or you will have no anditoiy ; consequently there 
i.s an tmseemly scramble for the precedence, and a terrible impatience 
after you liave got it. Yet I have received many expressions, and 
heal’d of more, that I ‘should rouse them,’ and ‘give them business 
to do,’ and in some measure ‘ popularise’ the House ! . . . Several, 
nay, abundant, regrets, stated to me personally, and recorded to me 
by others, that I was removed from the House of Commons. 

June 30th. — ^To House of Lords, where I broke cover in a bit of 
Iiumanity-mongei'ing about Chimney-sweepers. Found my voice ; 
was well received ; ‘thanked God, and took courage,’ 

July 8th. — Opened this afternoon, in House of Lords, ‘second 
Lodging-House Bill. Wonderfully well received; their noble 
natures even cheei'ed during the s})eech and after it. Many con- 
gratulations and thanks. My surprise knew no bound.s. I had 
warmed ‘ Kova Zembla,’ 

Many times during Ms first Session, the voice of 
Lord Sliaftesbury was heard in the House of Lords. 
On the 17th July he made an important speech on the 
Bill for admitting Jews into Parliament, which Bill was 
rt'jected by a majority of 36 ; and on three occasions he 
pleaded, the cause of the wretched Chimney-sweepers, 
whose condition was growing worse and worse, but 
whose sufferings were regarded in almost all quarters 
with surprising indifference. 

On the 8th of August Parliament was prorogued by 
the Queen in person. 
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A-iignst 8tli. — Day fine j everything gay and goocl-linmoured. 
Attended a.s a peer, and enraptured tlie Chancellor and law lords by 
wearing the .robes of the fii'st Lord Shaftesbury. 

Having seen liow Lord Sliaftesbnrj entered upon 
Ms public duties on succeeding to the peerage, we will 
now follow liim into the privacy of liis inherited estates, 
to mark the spirit in which he faced the responsibilities 
of his new position. 

A few days after the burial of his father, the follow- 
ing characteristic entry occurs in the Diary : — 

June 16th. — St. Gile.s’s. I am thankful, very thankful, that my 
two fii'st acts of power have been in the service of God. I have 
limited the disorders of the tap-room here, by closing it at nine 
o’clock every night- — ‘ his hrevihus -principHs^ kc . — and I have pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Scripture-readen 

An examination into the state of affairs at St. 
Griles’s soon convinced him that there were many radical 
changes to make without delay. There had been in- 
credible waste: large sums of money had been ruthlessly 
lavished and thrown away, to no purpose of either use 
or luxury, tvhile many things really necessary had been 
totally neglected. Without losing heart for a moment, 
he resolutely set to work to face the difficulties that lay 
before him, determined to right all that had gone wrong, 
and to establish more firmly all that was good. As 
will he seen in the course of the narrative, the circum- 
stances in which he was placed were of no ordinary 
kind; but, although the obstacles to be overcome, and 
the difficulties to be vanquished, would have made 
any one less resolute quail before them, by degrees he 
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qilieth’ and steadily accomplislied tlie task lie liad set 
himself. 

It is worthy of note that, full as the diaries are of 
details of the actual position of affairs, there is not one 
word that reflects in any way upon the memory of his 
father. On the contrary, scattered througliout the 
pages, there are many touching passages — of which 
the following is an example — to show that the only 
thoughts of him were thoughts of tenderness and 
filial regard : — 

June 29 fell. — Siinday. My pooi' father lay for six-ancl-thirty 
hours after his attack, perfectly unconscious ; free from suffering, 
alive, but apparently, and I doubt not, really, insensible to all around 
him. All these cases are mysterious. What was the state of the 
soul during that period '? Was it asleep ? Was it beitumbed like 
the body, or was it active and cogni.sant of eternal things 1 Hei’e 
may have been God’s chosen time for the infusion of His grace. 
Here may have been the hour, so to speak, of regeneration. Prayer 
was j^ermitted, and tlien, surely, faith also in the results of prayer, 

‘ Lord Jesus, receive his spirit,’ was no idle .siipplication, or tossed, 
of necessity, into empty air. 

It is also worthy of note that the plans Lord Shaftes- 
bury now devised, and the changes he intended to effect, 
were not for the adornment of his own house, or for 
personal gratification of any kind, but on behalf of the 
labourers on the estate and in the neighbourhood, and 
of those who liitherto had not enjoyed the benefits 
•which he considered they had a right to expect. 

August I Jtli. — Sunday. Week passed in depths of abundant, 
dusty, and useless papers. Gave three hours on Thursday to Com- 
mission in Lunacy. Every other moment till seven o’clock, saving 
half an hour for a ride, to this wonderful ‘ digging ’ — old newspapers, 
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mmOVEMENTS AT ST. GILES’S. 

Lills, forma] lettei’s from 1790, &c., &C .3 under a mass of dirt and 
dust deep enough for a crop of mustard and cress. When I lay 
down at night, the tearing, reading, burning, came on me like the 
after-effects of a sea-voyage, and made me sleepless. 

August 22nd. — St. Giles’s. Inspected a few cottages — filthy, 
close, indecent, unwholesome. .But what can I do? I am half 
pauperised ; the debts are endless j no money is payable for a whole 
yeai-, and I am not a young man. Eveiy sixpence I expend — and 
spend I must on many things — is boi'voimd I 

August 25th.~ Car has offered to build me four cottages in the 
village. Heartily do I give God thanks for this, who has put it into 
her heart. The world will now, at least, see our good intention's ; 
and that is of high importance where, like me, a party has been a 
great professor. 

Sept. 5th. — Have found, at last, a Bcripture-reader for the forests 
and steppes of Woodlands and Horton. May his services be blessed 
to the honour and empire of our dearest Lord I I I'ejoice with 
trembling that I have beeii permitted thus far to prosper in this 
affair. 

Sept. 6 th. — Shocking state of cottages; stuffed like figs in a 
drum. Were not the people as cleanly as they can be, we should 
have had an epidemic. Must build others, cost what it may. 

Sept. 13th. — Yesterday to Pentridge, Cobley, and Woodyates. 
Ho school of any kind at Pentridge ; some forty or fifty children 
‘ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.’ I determined, under God, to 
build one, and may He prosper the work ! To-day to Woodlands, 
Horton, and Verwood, to prepai’e the ground for Scripture-reader, 
and secure his acceptance by the farmers. 

Sept, lotli. — To Hinton Mai*tel. Rural and lovely scenery ; but 
what a cottage — what a domicile for men and Christians I found in 
tliat village ! Yet, what can I do? And the management of the 
estate, too, has in great measure passed from me by the grants of 
these small life-holds. 

Oct. 3rd.— Yisited some cottages— -thank God, not mine ! What 
griping, grasping, avaricious cruelty. These petty proprietoi's exact 
a five-fold rent for a thing in five-fold inferior condition ! It is 
always so witli these small holdei’s. Every thing — even the misery 


* His sister, Lady Caroline Neeld. 
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of their fellows — must he turned to profit. Oh, if instead of one 
hundred thousand pounds to pay in debt I had that sum to expend, 
•wliat good I might do ! But it has pleased God otherwise. 

Having carefully examined into tlie state of things, 
and made himself master of the facts, Lord Shaftesbury 
lost no time in inaugurating some sweeping reforms. 
These were not easy to carry out, and were opposed in 
some cases by deep-rooted prejudices. 

He found that the truck-system, which he had 
condemned so unsparingly in his Factory legislation, was 
flourishing on his own estate, and he determined to put 
a stop to it forthwith. He knew of its existence ten 
years before, but then he was tongue-tied ; now, he could 
denounce the abominable system as be pleased. He 
discovered that certain farmers were grievously defraud- 
ing the workpeople, paying them, in kind, at the rate of 
110 a load for wdieat when the market price was only 
£S ! To these men he said, “I am master here ; I will 
not allow the poor to be oppressed. You shall pay in 
money or quit your farm ! ” It was a bold step, for, in 
the state of his flnances, a vacant farm was an important 
consideration, and, as a matter of fact, some were thrown 
on his hands ; but he had counted the cost, and he per- 
severed until he had abolished the system. 

Another mischief — and one that confirmed him in 
the belief that farmers of the old class were ignorant, 
selfish, and tyrannical, and that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was indispensably necessary to save the agri- 
culture of the realm — was, that many of the farms were 
shamefully undercultivated, and, consequently, not half 
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the proper number of labourers were employed. Yet 
tbe tenants were well-to-do, for, inasmuch as the land 
was underlet in value, tbey made a profit with little 
trouble. But they turned their men heartlessly out of 
work, and bade them “ Go to the great house ” (mean- 
ing his own) if they wanted a job. 

Nothing gave Lord Shaftesbury so much anxiety 
as the want of pr()j)er cottage accommodation. “ Surely 
I am the most perplexed of men,” he wrote. “1 have 
passed my life in rating others for allowing rotten 
houses and immoral, unhealthy dwellings ; and noiv I 
come into an estate rife with abominations ! Why, 
there are things here to make one’s flesh creep ; and I 
have not a farthing to set them right.” 

On one thing he was firmly resolved, namely, that 
he would not spend any money upon his own house 
until he had effected some improvement in the cottages, 
nor until he had eared for the village House of God, 
wdiich had suffered sadly from neglect. 

Meantime, he was harassed by correspondents who 
assumed that he was inch, and who “ wrote in all 
the fervour of meritorious need as to one blessed by 
God with abundant wealth.” It was painful to him 
to say “No” to their appeals; it was impossible that 
he could explain that fresh liabilities were arising on all 
sides, absorbing every farthing yielded by the estates, 
and that expenses innumerable, taxes and labour, had to 
be met out of borrowed money. There was only one 
course open to him, and that was to quit St. Giles’s Ibr 
the present. 
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This step was taken towards the close of Jamiaiy in 
185.2, a little more than six months after his fathers 
death. But the improYcments he had effected during that 
time were a pledge and a prophecy of what would yet 
])e done, as he had opportunity. In that short period, in 
addition to the plans he had pi’oposed for cottage accom- 
modation, he had appointed a Scripture-reader for Hor- 
ton, undertaken a school at Pentridge, projected one at 
Hinton Martel, and one at Woodlands. The parish church 
at St. Giles’s, he thoroughly restored and redecorated, 
and made it “ look like a church, and cease to wear 
the appearance of an old ball-room.” In addition to 
these things, he had inaugurated the system of giving 
the audit dinners to the tenants at his own house, instead 
of at an inn, being convinced that it was ‘'more hos- 
pitable and friendly, and an excellent mode of prevent- 
ing excess.” He had, moreover, planned a series of 
rewards for garden-allotments ; a society to encourage 
labourers on the estate ; evening classes for young men; 
and cricket clubs, for the summer, for all the cottagers, 
the matches to be played in the park. 

Then came the day when, for the present, he must 
leave this new field of activity, and he notes it in his 
Diary thus : — 

Jail. 27th, 1852. — ^Thi.s clay I prepare tokave ‘the Saint for a 
long time, perhaps for ever 1 The issue is the Lord’s ; ‘ let Him do,’ so 
said old EH, ‘ as it soemeth Him good ’ ! I do love and cherish tlxe 
spot, and pray that God -will lift up the light of His couuteiiauce 
upon it, and all its people ! . , . ; . 

Notwithstanding the heavy demands made upon his 

Lord Shaftesbury’s familiar way of naming St. Giles’s. 
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time tlirougliont tlie period to wliicli we Lave been 
referring, the Diarj was not allowed to suffer, and a few 
extracts, upon general subjects, may be given here-. — 

September 19th, 1851.— Galifoniia has led the ; Au.stralia 
follows — aiiri sacra fames. What no motive, human or divine, 
could effect, springs into life at tlie display of a few pellets of gold 
in the hand of a wanderei*. . . . This may be Goil’s chosen way to 
force the world to fuldl his commandment and ‘replenish the earth.’ 
It brought existence to Califoxmia. 

October 29th, — Windsor Castle. Kossuth, the Hungariaxi, has 
entered Southampton in triumph, proceeded to Winchester in glory, 
to the house of ‘ Loi-d Andre wes,’ the mayor, and is hanging on the 
skirts of London, ready for a descent. This vagabond is treated as 
though he were the ‘ Deus Optinms Maximus,’ Our Lord would 
have but a poor reception compared with his ! Many who attend 
him are designing persons, looking either to electioneering purposes 
or to revolution ; many, in their simplicity, believe that they are 
upholding ‘ constitutional ’ government, and that ‘ three times three ’ 
for Kossuth means ‘ three times three ’ for Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons ! His address to the people of Marseilles — fierce, democratic, 
infidel— should have undeceived them^ and certainly Palmerston^ 
who, we fear, intends to ‘ receive ’ him and his crew. 

The action of Lord Palmerston with regard to 
Kos.suth, whose mission was to engage in a fierce poli- 
tical agitation, was not regarded favonrably by the 
Prime Minister. ITad Kossuth come merely to thank 
the English Grovernraent for what had beea done in his 
behalf, no objection could have been taken to his being 
received by Lord Palmerston, as Foreign Secretary, 
for that purpose ; but, seeing that the real object of 
his visit was to agitate against Austria and Russia — 
sovereigns in alliance with England — the Prime Minister 
requested that no official reception of any kind what- 

f 3 
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oxer slioiild be given. At first Lord Palraerston de- 
clined to act in accordance with this request ; but a 
Cabinet Council having been summoned to consider tlu-i 
question, he deferred to the opinion of his colleagues. 

In the following December, Lord Palmerston retired 
from the Ministry, and the Kossuth incident had an 
important bearing upon this step. 

Popular demonstrations were held in honour of the 
Hungarian exile, and were continued until the 2(Sth of 
November, when lie sailed for America. The Corpora- 
tion of London presented him with an address on 
his arrival, when the whole route from Eaton Square 
to the Guildhall was lined by immense crowds of en- 
thusiasts. On the following day he was presented 
with an address from “ republicans, revolutionists, and 
socialists — men, consequently, not attracted towards him 
by either the Mat of his title or the renown of his 
name.” In Birmingham and Manchester, he was wel- 
comed by enormous multitudes ; and addresses were 
forwarded to him from almost eveiy large town in the 
kingdom. 

One effect of these demonstrations was to stir up 
the revolutionary spirit of the country ; and it was, in 
some measure, apropos of this, that Lord Shaftesbury 
wrote the following letter to the Prime Minister : — 

Lord Shaftesbury to Lord John liussell. 

Eov. 15, 18.51. 

Mr DEAR Eu.ssell, — Socialist doctrines and priucijdes are far 
more rife in tte great town.s of tins country than ino.st people arc 
awai'e of. They are found principally among the fxrbi.siin.s and 
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skilled workmen, and specially in the metropolis. These parties aim 
at a disti’ilmtion of all the property of those abo^'e them, and calcai- 
lato on iueasure.s to prevent, in the future, all aceuniulatioiis of wealth 
in single hands. They do not, I think, look niucli t(? pliysieal force ; 
tlmy rely chit'lly on the extension of the sutirage. These aie the 
hu-ts : it is not necessary, at this time, to examine the causes. 

The land is tlieir first object. All tlie circumstances of landed 
property strike tlie eye ; and many, who are not dis[»usoil to go so 
far as the Socialist j)arty, urge them on to this extent, because they 
know that a revolution in the tenure, or descent, of landed property 
must speedily extinguish the House of Lords. 

If an extension of the .suffrage be inevitable, and an extension, 
too, by lowering tlie present qualification, .surely it would be both 
just, and a mean.s of security, to extend it also in another direction, 
so as to give many persons of position and property rights and jmivi- 
leges they have not possessed before. 

Tliere eun be no reason why the suflbige should be limited, in 
these days, to tlie occupation of a hou.se, or the tenure of a piece oi‘ 
ground. Moneyed persons, fundholders, annuitants, itc., have ju.st as 
<leep an interest in the welfare of the country as all the other cias.ses, 
and yet many of them fire shut out. 

Property and order would be greatly strengthened, and a counter- 
poise found to the lowered suffrage, by Jidmitting to the right ol: 
voting all lawyer.s in virtue of their clmmber.s ; all annuitants at oi' 
above ToO— so tluit their annuities be for life ; all lioldens of mort- 
gages : every holder in the funds, and mcdiij such. 

The fundholder has an esjiccial right, for he is tin; object of 
special attack ; and this, too, would give a large mnnbor, for the 
greiit ])roportion are holders of from £5 to £10 annually. Tim 
holder should ]ia,ve a vote for the phice where he insides, inasmucli 
as the funds, being the result of general taxation, must bo co aside rerl 
as arising from all })art.s of the country, and from all sources. 

There are thret^ propositions of special danger : the liallut, electoral 
districts, and sliorteuing the duration of ]»arliameuts. 1 know net 
how the country could stand the whole of them. 

The munbei' of persons de.sirous of ‘ Reform ’ is much le.ss than ii 
was in but tbeu tlie number of persons, idle or iudillerent as to 

opposition to it, is far greater. The resistance, sucli as it is, is not. 
grounded, as before, on an attachment to the old forms of the Co]*- 
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stitiition, and the preservation, in all their integrity, of the throe 
Estates ; it rests laainly on fears of peril to property ; veiy many 
peoyile would now acquiesce at once in any form of government which 
]u’oinised them the greatest amount, and the longest period, of personal 
enjoyment. 

This country could endure something approximating to Universal 
Suffrage much Letter tlian it could any one of the three propositions 
stated above. Universal Suffrage is formidable, not more from tlie 
number.s who vote, than from the numbers who do not. If every 
one holding the suffrage were sure to exercise it, there would 
be some hope of safety ; but the operation of it is to keep off' 
the quiet and orderly, and surrender the field to the agitating and 
noisy. 

One reform is indispensably necessary, and that reform one for 
w'hieh we do not require the intervention of the House of Commons ; 
I mean a refoim of the system of business in the House of Lords. 
Clearly, unless something be speedily done, the House of Lords will, 
by losing all effective shave in the legislation, lose all the esteem and 
support of the country. The fault, no doubt, is partly their own, hut 
it is, in far greater part, the fault of successive Governments, who 
have Bot proposed to the House of Commons sufficient relaxations of 
nonsensical etiquette in matters of money, and who, instead of intro- 
ducing many important measures in the XJppci* House, crowd them 
in a body on the Peers for hasty and inconsiderate enactment at the 
close of a Ses.sion. 

Some Ministers, I know, will reply that ‘an active House of 
Lords is a gro'at evil.’ Well, hut surely, no House of Lords at all 
(and such will soon he the alternative) is a ‘ greater evil.’ This 
remark, too, is founded on an experience of the House of Lords in 
former days — the present days exhibit the House in a very different 
liglit ; it retains great pow’-ors, if stirred up and rightly directed, for 
social improvement, but, tbough it stands well in the affections of the 
co\mtry, it has lost all power for political action on the rise and fall 
of Administrations. 

r. have sent a few notes l»y a friend of mine — pray look at them 
attentively, and then send them back to me. 

You have a fearful business before you. At one time I am 
inclined to say with Hannibal ‘ agnosco forUmam Carthaginis ; ’ at 
another, to quote from Scripture, ‘ Eetum unto il/e and I wdll returji 
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unto i/ou.’ We have sho%va the dawnings of a I’eturn: God graist 
that they may issue in the perfect day ! 

I wish you well, 

Youi’s truly, 

Shaftesbury, 

To tills Lord Jolm Russell sent, as was his wont, a 
brief reply. — 

Lord John Bussell to Lord Shafteshury. 

Pembroke Lodge, Nov. 22 , 1851 . 

My dear SHjIpte.sbury, — Many thanks for your letter on Ptefonn, 
in which, generally speaking, I agree. Your correspondent gous 
further than I should be prepared to do in the way of disfranchise- 
ment. ... I send you in return the sketch of a letter I propose to 
write to the Archbishop of Caixterbury. Pray let me know whether 
you find any mistakes in it. 

Yours truly, 

J. Kusseld. 

There was probably no man whose circle of friend.s 
and acquaintances was wider than Lord Shaftesbury’s, 
and certainly none whose circle included greater variety 
in social position, influence, and attainment than his. 
He wuis intimate with his fellow Peers and the highest 
in the land ; he was intimate with the humblest and 
lowliest of working men. It made no difference to him 
what a man was in the eye of society or of the world, if 
ho saw in him one who possessed those qualities upon 
which true friendships alone can rest. He esteemed a man 
first for what he was in himself, and next, for w-luit 
he was doing for the world to make it brighter and 
happier and holier. Hence it was that among those 
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bo loYod imd ‘"delighted to lionour” were men who 
ivc-re engaged in every branch of Christian work, by 
whom lie felt proud to be known as a “ fellow-labourer/’ 
Among th.ese was Thomas Wright, the prison 
philanthropist. How it came to pass that the a.equaint- 
ancesliip, which ripened into friendship, began, was told 
]>y Lord Shaftesbury to a gathering of young men, when 
warning them against false pride and exhorting them 
not to be ashamed of their trades. He said : — 

!Many of yon niu.st have heard of a remarkable man of the miTne 
Thomas Wright of Manchester. He visited prisons. He was 
engaged all clay long in a small establishment acting as foreman,' 
covered with oil and grea.se and e\'erything else. The first time I 
c-ver saw Thomas Wright was at MaJielie.ster. I was staying with 
my friend, the great engineer, Mr. Fairbai\-n. He said to me ; ‘ You 
have heard of Thomas Wiaght ; would you like to meet him 1 ’ I said 
‘Of course I should, beyond anything.’ ‘ el I, then, we shall have 
him to dinner.’ So we asked him to dinner ; we three together. In 
came Thomas Wright, and had I not known who he wa.s, I should 
liave said he w'as the most venerable doctor of divinity I ever looked 
upon. His hair was white ; his expression was fascinating ; he was 
dressed in black. We passed the evening and then we went to 
diui’O). Two or thri*e days afterwarcLs, wo said we would go tind see 
Thomas 'Wright. "SVe knocke<l at the office door, and ti man, in a 
]):iper cap and tin apron and covered with g)-ease, ojtciumI it, I passed 
in and I said, ‘ I want to sec Thomas Wright.’ ‘ I dare say you do,’ 
he said, ‘ here I am.’ Then I said, ‘ Eless you, my good fellow ; 
never was I so impressed in my life before, as I am now with the 
truG dignity of labour’ There w’as that man, covered with gre;isti 
and weaving his paper cap. When his work was over, he doffed hi.s 
cap, washed his face, ]mt on his black clothes and away he weaiL i,(,> 
prison, to cairy life and light and the Gos[)(?l of Christ to many 
broken and anxious hearts.'* 

* Speech before Y. M. 0. A„ Glasgow, Oct,, 1ST7. 
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The same interview is thus noted in the Diaiy; — 

Nov. 24.- — jMancliester. Yesterday that good ma,n. Wi-iglit, of 
Cliorlton-oii-Medlock, the visitor and comforter of prisoners in e\'ery 
jail 1.0 which he has acce.s.s, dined with its alotie, and we had .some 
exc'elleiit talk. This man is a marvel. Ht; i.s a vvorkmau at wages. 
Hi.s white hair, decent dre,s.s, and noble, affectionate countenance, 
give him the air of a primitive bishop. Whab a .standard for the 
great of tliis earth to measure themselves hy ! 

Some of the entries towards the close of the 3mar are 
as follows - 

Dec. 4th. — Oxford. Yestei'day the world was .startled by a new 
French Itevolution. Loins Napoleon, stating that he was only acting in 
self-defence, that he was only executing against his enemie.s wliat 
they had planned against him, indulged in a cou-p d'etat. He dis- 
solved the Assembly (no such power hy law), arre.sted the Deputies 
and all the JHilitary Chiefs, proclaimed universal suffrage, suggested a 
new Constitution, with two Chamliei-s in.steiid of one (a lesson to our 
reformers), and appealed to the sovei-eignty of the people ! 

Here is a fact, so sudden and so extensive that it defie.s immediate 
reflection. He is acting clearly on the precedent of his uncle in 1804 j 
hut Napoleon had Wio. prest'uje of a great confjueror ; and the nation had 
hopes tliat lie would still be a great conqueror, and .so all acquiesced. 

Dec. 8th. — Tlte Saint. I protest against universal sullVage on 
many grounds ; on none more than this, that it has never been found 
consistent Avith general freedom. Wherever it has jireA’ailed, it li,a.s 
e.staldished the frirdoni, nay, licence, of tlio majority; and the 
restraint, nay, (hraldom, of the minority. Was social, civil, and 
redigiouH lila-rly of the Avhole, known in the ancient llepuhlic of 
Creece 1 Does not De Tocrpievilie .show the tyranny of the jieople in 
the United States?- Has uni ver, sal suffrage emancij)ated four mil- 
lions of negroes ? Has it secured in France political independence 
and social jieace ? 

Ghrit<tma.H /?«;?/.-— Day sadly distracted hy intelligence of yester- 
day. Palmei'stou has f{uitted office and Granville is appointed in his 
place. Falmci'ston, with all his faults, Avas an English Sriuistei", a 
man Avho desired civil and roligioAis liberty for others as for himself- 
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Parliament was opened on tlie 3rd of February 
following, wlien Lord John Knssell explained the circum- 
stances connected with the resignation of the Foreign 
Office by Lord Palmerston, to which we have already 
alluded, and the ex-Secretary defended his action in a 
vigorous speech. Into the merits of the misunderstand- 
ing it is not necessaiy that we should enter. 

Events in France were causing considerable uneasi- 
ness at this time, not hi England only, but throughout 
the Continent, and, in view of the unsettled state of 
Europe, the country was thrown into agitation with 
regard to the inadequacy of the national defences, and 
the Q-oveniment resolved to bring before Parliament a 
scheme for the re-establishment of the militia. On the 
16th of February Lord John Russell explained tbe scope 
and purpose of the Bill, and on the 26th, while it was 
yet in a preliminary stage, the G-overnment was defeated, 
as shown in the following entry. Lord Derby, ^ the 
recognised leader of the Tory partj'', was called uj)on to 
form a Grovernraent : — 

jPeb. 20tli, — Quarter-piisb eleven at niglit. Just liearcl tliat 
Government is out; beaten by a small majority on an amendment 
moved by Palmerston, to convert the " local ’ into a ' general’ militia. 
It is strange to me to be shut out of the medley. Tlie House 
of Lords is a sad place for news of the events ; get all at second- 
hand, and dealt out sparingly. Many things now occur, as old 
Latimer says, ‘ to cut off my comb.’ Palmerston had fallen ; every- 
one had deserted him; he was left alone. He gains a victory over 
the Minister who announces hi.s resignation. Palmerston’s house (I 
am just come from it, half-past eleven at night) is overwhelmed with 
company ; one would think that he had saved an empire, or that he 
was mounting a tin-one ! 

^ Lord Stanley suceoecled to the title in June, 1851. 
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A %vonclei'ful JTemesis ! John kicks oiit Palmer.ston aiifl Pal- 
inerstoii, after a short interval, kicks out him. Pie rejoices, they say, 
in the result, though he was furious and humbled at the mode, 
because he feared both the Caffre Debate and the Eefonn Bill ! 

I''eb. 28th. — Called on Derby, and, aftcrwai’ds, on Walpole, to 
urge them, as they valued the peace of the country, to a specilic and 
open declaration, immediately on the meeting of tlie Houses, of their 
intention to ask no more than the necessary votes, and then forth- 
with to ‘dissolve’ and appeal to the electors for a final decision 
whether they will, or will not, accept in any foi*m, or for any pur- 
pose, a dxxty on the importation of food. 

‘I have not a majoifity,’ said Derby ; ‘ but I have STiflicient 
strength to withstand a factious opposition.’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘ I do 
not think you have ; a Minister may defy both Houses, if he have 
the country on his side, but, be assured, the country is against you ; 
altogether against you, I believe, on Protection ; but most certainly 
on the obligation you lie under to tell them what you mean ! ’ He 
was very civil and thanked me. Walpole the same, and he added, 
in confidence, that he had urged, again and again, this very counsel. 

The new Ministerial arrangements were completed 
by the 27th of February. The Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer was offered to Lord Palmerston, who de- 
clined to serve under Lord Derby ; whereupon the office 
Avas accepted by Mr. Disraeli, to whom was assigned the 
Leadership of the House of Commons. 

During the early part of this year, Lord Shafteshnry 
Avas unusually harassed by “ letters, interviews, chairs, 
boards, speeclies.” “ I am worn, worn, Avorn by them 
all,” lie says, “ surrendering all amusements and societ}’-, 
giAung all tbe day and half of almost eA^ery night to 
business and meetings, and all this in the face of weak 
health and tottering nerves.” 

In the midst of this work the time had come for 
him to leaA^e his toAvn-honse in Brook Street and to 
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take np liis residence in tlie old family house in Gros- 
venor Square : — 

J\jb. ntli.— Tills is the last evening I shall evei’ spend in this 
lumse ; it is sold , and I must leave it to-morrow. I qannot leaA^e it 
without regret. I have pas.sed here many happy and useful hours, 
praised he Gotl ; certainly more happy, and probably more useful, 
than I sliall ever pass again. I have here prepai’ed for neaidy all my 
]3ublic hiliours, in study, thought, and prayer ; I am now in the vale 
of j-ears, and, henceforward, shall feed on I’ecollections, We had 
outgrown the dwelling, it had become too strait for us. 

No fresh accession of labour ever tempted him to set 
aside the duties to which he had pledged himself. The 
“ E.xliihition year” liad given an impetus to flagged 
School work, and every fresh development of that heart- 
stirring movement brought a correspondiug increase of 
toil to him. The difficulties in connection with the 
Board of Health had multiplied, and, as we shall see 
later on, were bringing the existence of that Board to 
a close. The !May Meetings of this year laid heavier 
demands than ever upon Lord Shaftesbury, every 
Society being eager to secure the presence of the 
“new Earl” amongst them. It was due to his 
marvellous art of economising time that he was 
able to meet his engagements. The Lunacy Commis- 
sion alone, it would have seemed, might have been 
sufficient to have occupied all his leisure, for he con- 
ducted Ids duties as Chief Commissioner with a care and 
scrupulosity that are as admirable as they are unusual. 
It was his rule, after visiting cases of special ira])ortaiiGe, 
to record tlie circumstances as an aid to liis memory, 
and the thorough manner in which this was done may 
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be illustrated by tbe following memorandum, written in 
tlie early part of tills 3^ear. 

Notes. Visit to — — at Hayes Park. 

On Saturday, 10th January, 1852, called to .see — — at Haves 
Park 

Hou.se vastly superior, in .site and accommodation and furniture, 
to most asylums. 

Accompanied by Mr. Gordon and Mr. Gaskell. 

Had an hour’s conv'ei’.sation with ; found him intelligent 

and collected, very ready to converse, and skilful in fencing with 
words and phrases. He admitted his former impressions that the 
Queen had exhibited towai'ds him [jarticular attention, but he.sitated 
to explain the natui’e and mode of her attention. He declared that 
the belief he entertained of her having an attachment to him was a 
delusion ; but the attentions he pensisted in, and said that they were 
remarked by others as well as by liimself. He admitted also that he 
had fre.quently written to her Majesty, He reiterated his assertion 
tlmt his confinement was the work of the Government and Lord 
Pitzroy Somerset, 

I pressed him on the contents of his letter to myself, in which he 
used the remarkable phi’ase, that he assaulted Dr. Mollen under tlie 
‘impunity’ that belongs to one detained in a lunatic asylum. He 
.stoutly and ingeniously maintained his pi'oposition, asserting that he 
had as.saulted, and would again assault. Dr. Mollen or any othei’.s, 
Lord F. S. included, who had ‘ offended ’ against him in this re.spectj 
of a charge of insanity ; that the law could not touch him, for, as a 
certified lunatic, be was irresponsible; but that the ca.se would be 
different were he pronounced sane and at liberty, because then lie 
should become a re.sponsihle person and subject to thoi laws. I 
urged that, though thera might not be a legal responsibility while he 
was confined, yet that, as he could distinguish right from wrong, 
there wa.s a moral responsibility to the Law of God. ‘ Of that,’ lie 
replied, ‘ 1 do not pi’etend to know much, hut what I do know is in 
my favour ; I consider my.self morally justified before God iu as.sault- 
ing Dr. Mollen, and all who, like him, offend against me iu this 
re.speet.’ 
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We tlien urged on him the necessity of cautiou;, both in liis 
language and action on this subject, telling him it greatly injured his 
chances of liberation, as most people would be seriously alarmed ].)y 
such avowals, and hesitate to believe, though they might form 
erroneous conclusions, th.at anyone who so reasoned and acted, could 
safely enjoy freedom. Nothing could shake his opinion here ; he 
declared that he would do no such thing, and that every one who 
heard him must concur with his views and feelings. 

We entreated him to consult a friend, and abide by his advice; 
he declined to do so. Of his father he spoke with axiger, but without 
violence ; he wished, he said, to appeal to the Law, and, after the 
deci.sion of the Law, he would shake hands with his father. 

It is a most perplexing and painful case. We had no doubt of 
the first part of the proposition in the certificate, that ‘ he is of 
unsound mind,’ but we must deliberate on the second, ‘and a proper 
person to be confined.’ Few things caxr be more distvessiixg thaix to 
see this intelligent man, still in the px’ime of life, who has passed ten 
years iii an asylum, and seems likely to pass many more. Were his 
monomania on any less exciting subject-matter than the person of the 
Queen, my opinion would incline to let him out ; but this is no 
ordinary influence, this tendency to concentrate exrery morbid thought 
and feeling on the Sovereign ; aixd a moxiomania that, in common 
cases might be harmless, becomes extremely dangerous when directed 
against, or upon, the first person in the Eealm. 

By June, tlie burden of overwork and over-anxiety 
bad become so heavily oppressive, that we find this 
significant entry : — 

June 19th. — Dr. Ferguson orxlers me to Ems to drink the waters. 

It was some time before repose came, even at Erns. 
His mind was full of Bagged School work, to which a 
great impetus had been given at the anniversary meet- 
ing in May, when Exeter Hall had overflowed and two 
or three thousand persons had been sent away. It 
grieved him, however, that contributions should fall so 
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far short of entliusiasin. Moreover, lie had conceived 
the idea that many of the teachers, though equally active 
i/i the schools, were less so out of them, and to meet this 
difidculty he had, just before leaving England, appointed 
a City Missionary exclusively to the ragged children to 
perambulate the town, dive into dens, alleys, recesses, 
seek out the forgotten, oppressed, destitute, and ‘ compel 
them to come in.’ ” 

Julj loth. — A.ccounts from London of intense and intolerable 
heat ; there, as in Piiris, many deaths from coitp do soleil ! I shrink 
■with lioiTor when I think of the sufferings of the poor people in their 
crowded rooms, alleys, courts ; it blunts the edge of my satisfaction 
here; it stands, in truth, between me and my ‘ cure.’ We are told 
to talk of nothing, think of nothing that agitates ; I cannot obey the 
doctor — as I lie panting under the influence of the sun, surrounded 
by clear air and fresh smells, I reflect with pain, and shame, and 
grief, on the condition of others who, under a sun equally powerful, 
are tortured by foul gas, exhalations — human, vegetable, putrescent — 
without, perhaps, a di’ink of wholesome water to assuage their thirst. 
My only comfort is, and it is hut a slight one, that I have protested 
and laboured for years on their behalf. 

It was a favourite recreation of Lord Shaftesbury in 
vacation time to write in his Diary what may almost he 
termed “ essays ” on the thoughts that arose within 
him. Thus, while at Eins, we find the following : — 

July 20tli, — Humanly speaking, and on human grounds, what 
count)-ie,s in the world seem to enjoy the best and fairesfc prospects of 
greatness, security, and wealth ? I should reply, France and the United 
States of Aiiieriea. TlieUnited States are a young country; and, so far 
as analogy is good, have all the hopes and prospects of healthy and 
vigorous youtli. They contain within themselves everything, hoAv- 
ever various, that nature bestows, and in abundance inexhaustible. 
In art and science they are equal to the best ; in energy of character. 
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ruluiost riupciior. They have nothing to fear Imt from iutepnal dis- 
sf.Misioufi: tliey are beyond tiie power of foreign aggression. Their 
territory is nearly boiindhr.ss, and so close as to furnish a I'eady 
safety-valve to all their discontented spirits ; every year adds enor- 
mously to their uuiubei\s and resources, and wealth seems to grtrw 
like the grass of the field. Their Govenuuent is (essentially re- 
publican ; and there is actually nothing loft to contend for in the way 
of viore riband ImtUu-tions. They may, and will, havtr party strifes 
and struggles for the possession of place and power ; but what social 
(jinrstion remains? Thei’e is no Church to be invaded ; no aristocracy 
to be pulled down ; no king to be replaced by a president ; efforts 
at organic changes would seem to be impossible, nor will the bane 
of iilurope, the Socialistic principle, become, for many generations at 
least, a continuous and concentrated cjuestion. 

‘Slavery’ will be. a thorn in tlnur sid(3 ; but its utmostcou.se- 
qnence would be a disruption of the Union, and the formation of two 
mighty and independeirt States ; the North more powerful than tlm 
South. Then, probably, chang(!.s may begin ; and, as Monai‘chy 
fade.s into Republics, so Rf^publics ri.se into Monarchie.s. 

July 2*2ud.— -France presents a specta(de .such as tlie world never 
saw hefoi’e. .Ran, sack history and say whetheu’, in any age, there has 
existed a nation, living within a idng-fenee, of high civili,sation, 
advanced science, of military spirit and prowess, almost unrivalled, 
and numbering more than six and thirty millions, all speaking the 
same language, and, with the exception of a small fraction, all pro- 
fessing the Siune religion. She rests on two seas to tlwi north and to 
th(i south, and possesses every requisite of a gre.at maritime power j 
her surface is exten.si,ve, and her soil ricli, producing, in wine espe- 
cially, many things that other nations demand. tShe, like the United 
Statt^s, can fear little or nothing from foiHjigu aggr(;!Ssion ; she is more 
than a match for any two of the Continental kingdoms ; and, in the 
way of defence, perhai)s, a match for them all. J3ut hen- means of 
attack are very great ; and both lier past history and her present 
vigour impress a terror on every CTOvernment around her ! 

Sucli enormous i-esoui’ce.s will extricate her speedily from tinaucial 
difficulty; and, indeed, Mr. Bates (of the great firm of Baring and 
Co.) told me the other day that he had more hopeful views of French 
finance than of any other country on earth. She, too, like the 
United States, has little left to destroy. Her Church is d(:‘.s])oilc.d, 
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the Crown is taken away, the landed aristocracy are no more : 
uol)ility is forbidden and equality instituted. Further oryf/n h.; chaujic 
seems impossible ; a despotism, it is true, temporarily exists, wliicii, 
while it lasts, is doing that form of good which liberty, I fear, will 
never effect; and, when it is overthrown, will leave the nation to its 
commonwealth again. 

Her plague is that of Socialism, deep, rancorous, tmd wide- 
spread ; the national character, nevertheless, counteracts it in somt' 
measure, and the personal interests of the community efhjct the 
remainder. Property in France will be stoutly and immediately 
defended- The attack mmst be specially and directly on that, shiov 
nothing else is left ; and as those who are assailed feel that they are 
fighting for money, not for institutions ; for fact, not for fjrincipic ; 
for themselves alone, and not for other classes also, in tlie first 
instance, they will I’esist with a degree of alacrity and vigour that no 
other motive could infuse. 

Another recreation in which Lord Shaftesbury in- 
dulged at Ems was one which was almost always denied 
him in England — the leisurely perusal of hooks. 

August 15th. — Heading Birks on Daniel, clear, satisfactory, com- 
fortable, The mysterious resoux'ces of China, the progressive might 
of the United States, will neither hasten nor i-etard the final develop- 
ment of man’s destiny on earth ! God’s ‘ tender mercies are over all 
His works ; ’ but pi-ophecy is busy with those empires only that aftect 
His ancient people, and, therein, the issue of tlxe Elect Church, eh-cfc 
from ‘all kindreds and tongues and people.’ 

August 2drd. — Dover, During my vacation have read Hilton 
again. Well did Dryden say that ‘ the force of Hature could no 
further go.’ The older I grow and the more experience I oljfcain, tin- 
deeper is my wonder at his mighty and overwhelming genius. How 
is it that no one before him chose such a subject '? How is it that 
no OTie since has exhibited even the semblance of approximation 
to Lis power of handling such a subject ? I cannot but believe that 
God, in His goodne.ss, inspired the roan — not a.s He inspired Isaiah 
and Joel, to foreteU future events in strains of majestic grandeur, but 
to show, for the comfort and instruction o? our race, that man's 
moiitli and man’s uuderstandmg ai’e His own divine workmaiuship. 
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Soon after liis return from Ems, Lord Shaftesbury 
received the painful intelligence that the Duke of 
Wellington, the friend of his early manhood, who 
had seen in him high principles and large capabili- 
ties, and had sought his friendship and his aid, was 
numbered with the dead. On the 14th of September, 
at Wahner Castle,. the old hero breathed his last. 

September IGtIi, — The cleatli of tlie Great Duke is an ‘event.’ 
Will the Avoiid present other opportunities for other such heroes 1 
Such a life is hardly on record ; everything, nearly, went well witli 
him, and he ‘died full of riches and honoui’.’ His dominant feeling 
was a sense of duty to the Crown and to the country ; it was para- 
tuount to everything else. And now begins the ordinary scramble ; 
he held many appointments, and many "of his survivors will covet, 
and some will deserve, them. 

There ^vere rumours that the Chancellorship of 
Oxford, vacant by the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
would be offered to Lord Shaftesbury. The following 
entry refers to this : — 

September S-itli. — For myself it would add a burthen of duty to 
the many l>urtheus I have already ; it would uectissarily call me off 
from ]nany I liaA'e undertaken, and have hardly time and strength to 
discharge. How, is there one that I would surrender for this 
honour 1 Hot one. It is an honour I do not covet, a duty I do not 
like — an unprofitable field, a comfortless dignity. I liate all the cir- 
cumstances of it. Let those who are ambitious of it obtain and 
enjoy the post ; there will be candidates enough. I had rather, by 
Cod’s bles.sing and guidance, retain those places for -which there are 
■no cnndidates — the chairs of the Ragged Union, the Colonial Dor- 
mitory, the Field Lane Refuge. . , . This is clearly my province. I 
am called to this, and not to any political or social honours. I am 
now fifty-two years of age ; I have laboured almost incessantly for 
fonr-aud-twenty years, and I have never received an lionouv, or 
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iioticG of any sort or kind, great or small, from tlie CroAvn, tlie 
Minister, or the public, except the citizenship of the small borough 
of Tain, in Scotland. 

September 27th. — The Duke of Wellington’s leavings are hastily 
snatched up. Gne only has been well bestowed : Lord lliu-dinge is 
the Gommander-in-Chief, and Fitzroy Somerset * (‘ quo non pra‘.stan- 
tior’) succeeds him at the Ordnance. With singular bad taste .uid 
greediness Lord Derby has taken the ‘ Cinque Ports’ to himself. 
Pitt took it, no doubt, and so did Lord Liverpool ; but they were 
Premiers of long standing, not the experimentalists of a few mouths. 
The Duke of Wellington took it, but after two years of the First 
Lordship and thirty of public service. 

Lord Siiaftesbary’s ideas o£ burial were very pro- 
nounced. Any glorification of the body from wliicli 
the spirit bad lied was repugnant to him. He had 
no sympathy with the joassion of some who would 
seek to battle with nature, and resist, or attempt 
to resist, the decree, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” He disliked the gross, material 
idea of burial, as iin|)oetical, uuscriptural, and the result 
of materialism in theology ; he looked upon the corjjses 
of the departed as no more than relinquished garments 
of lib'i/if/ men, and women, “ temples of Grod, in which 
divine service is over and finished, the chanting iiiished, 
the aisles deserted.” This was no new idea (T! his. It 
was, like most that entered into matters of practical 
importance, fixed and rooted. We have heard him ex- 
press the same sentiment in his journals of early con- 
tinental travels ; we shall hear him re-echo those words 
witli even greater force in the last year of his life, wlnm 
supporting the efforts of the Cremation Society. 

* Afterwards Lord Eag-Lm 
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Xovenibei* ISth. — Lsist niglit at half-past eight to ‘lying in 
state!’ "Whiit a monstrons misuse of splendour ! here is the infamy, 
or the infH.niy, of our nature. ‘ Dust to dust, ashes to ashes : ’ hei-e 
is tlui decree of God ! Order upon order, gold upon gold, troop upon 
troop : here is the decree of man ! The decrees seem to be in col- 
lision. it was tine, veiy fine, but hardly impressive j signs of mor- 
tality, but none of resurrection ; much of a great man in his genera- 
tion, but nothing of a great spii’it in another ; not a trace of religion, 
not a .shadow of eternity. They would have made far other display 
in Romish countries; the cross, a band of chanting monks, priests 
with censers — a false religion, it is true, but nevertheless something 
tliat would have shifted the thoughts fx’om a mere grovel on the 
earth. 

To-day the piocession ; saw it well, singularly well, from St. 
J ames’s Palace. Day providentudli/ — yes, providentialhj — fine j it 
S[)ared, I doubt not (and let us thank God), many a sickness and 
many an accident. Stupendously grand in troops and xnusic. It was 
solemn, and even touching ; but it wa.s a show, an eye-tickler to 999 
out of every thousand — a mere amusement. The Duke himself 
would have perrmited it, in a sense of duty ; he never would have 
d<3sired such a thing. 

The -Protestantism of hve-and-thirty years ago was 
much more ea,sily stimulated to enthusiasm than it is 
now, and the story of the interest and excitement 
aroused by the persecution of tbe Madiai in 1852 reads 
like a chapter out of some old-world history. 

In the City of Florence there dwelt two small shop- 
keepers, Francesco and Eosa Madiai. They were simple 
folk, neither wealthy, great, nor powerful, but they 
were sincere. Under the influence of Protestant teach- 
ing, they were led to regard the Church of Eome, 
in which they had been reared, as in error, and, as 
they could not conscientiously remain in it, they deter- 
mined to come out and be separate. The Scriptures 
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became tlieir delight, and, altliougli warned tliat to 
read tliem. in tlieir own bouse, and to seek to propagate 
them, or to spread tlie doctrines of Protestantism, 
would be to act in bostilitj to tbe religion of the State, 
they felt it was tbeir duty to persevere and bear tlie 
consequences — “they could not but speak the things 
which they had seen and heard.” 

They were, in consequence, subjected to severe per- 
secution. But this could not turn them from their 
purpose ; the spirit of the old martyrs possessed them ; 
they would not obey man rather than God. The 
matter was then referred to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who condemned them to five years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour in the galleys. 

When this sentence became knowm, it produced 
throughout Protestant Europe a sudden and simulta- 
neous indignation. In England, by common consent, Lord 
Shaftesbury was looked to as the leader of the move- 
ment to obtain a reversal of the cruel and tyrannical 
sentence. One of his first steps was to lay the case 
before the Prince Consort, and acquaint him with the 
actual state of public feeling upon the subject. 

To this letter the Prince replied — 

JLR.II. the Prince Gomort to Lord Shaftesbury. 

Balmoral, Septenther Mth, IS.”) 2. 

]SIy dkar Lord Siiaptesbury,— Maixy thanks for yonr 
respecting the nntbrtunate Macliais, which I received this moriiiiig. 
The cruel ca.se had already attracted the Queen’s notice, aiul I 
attempted a personal appeal to the Grand Duke, to which I havti 
not yet received an answer. I tried particularly to impress him 
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(or rfitln'r lii.s Confessor, wlio is tlie ruling power) that the ease will 
do iiTeparsihle mischief to the Roman Catholic cause in England, 
laiowing that, for the sake of Christian charity, not a finger will be 
moved. 

This is the Church which calls us initolerant, merely because we 
do not choose to he gove/rned, by it ! The Iving of Prussia has 
written to the Queen asking her to make joint representations with 
him at Florence. Her Majesty has, in her answer sent to-clay, 
(^Kpre.s-secl her willingness so to do, and has instructed Lord Mahnes- 
l.mry accordingly. 

Ever yours truly, 

Albert. 

It was decided by those who, iinder the leadership 
of Lord Shaftesbury, had so warmly espoused the cause 
of the Madiai, that a deputation shoitld go out from 
England to intercede with the Grrand Duke (the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin assuming the lead in Dublin). 

The deputation, headed by Lord Eoden, set forth 
on their mission on the 33rd of October. On the 36th 
Lord Eoden wrote to Lord Shaftesbury, informing him 
that he had received a reply from the Tuscan Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, declining to receive a deputation on 
the subject of the Madiai. “ They are Tuscan sub- 
jects,” wrote the Minister, “ and have been condemned 
to live years’ imprisonment by the ordinary tribunals, 
for propagating Protestantism, which is prescribed by 
oiir laws as an attack upon the religion of tlie State.” 

The deputation went forward notwithstanding, and 
their return is thus referred to in the Diary : — 

Kov. 12tb.-~yestei‘clay to Protestant Alliance to receive tleputa- 
tion on tlioir return from Florence. Let us bless God ; He has 
really prospered us. , . . Is it no remarkable sign, nay, proof 
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j of the latter clays, that when two small shopkeepers are persecnted 

; by the hand of tyranny, for righteousness’ .sake, till Europe is iu 

commotion ; deputies start from England, France, Holland, Prn.ssia, 

; Switzerland ; monai’chs interfere with autograph letters, and the 

y sanctity of |)i'inciple and truth is maintained in the cause, and in the 

{ per.sons, of social infei’iors ; social, I say, for, God knows, they may 

I l)e as ‘ Hyperion to a Satyi',’ compared with gx-andees 'I Jt revives 

i the memory and practice of Apostolic times ; it is the dawn of the 

i day when the Churches that ‘hold the Head’ shall be as onel 

i Ah, how dear Biekersteth would rejoice in such a daybreak, were 

he on eaith, but probably he is enjoying now a meridian display 
of God’s full mercy to this thankless world ! There ai’e hopes, too, 
even for Italy; the popxilace crowded around the deputation; at 
Lucca, Lord Roden could scai’cely prevent their drawing his caiTiage 
in trium[)Ii ; at Genoa, the National Guard would have tui-iied out 
in railitaiy order. This is good ; the people wall .see that thei’e is a 
reality in Protestantism, a spirit of brotherhood, a unity of hearts 
xxnder a diversity of forms. 

Successful as the deputation had hee.n in stirriiig’ 
popular feeling, it had failed to ohtaiu any reversal or 
mitigation of the sentence on the Madiai, and fresh 
steps had to be taken by the Protestants of Europe. 
Lord SliaftesbniT, early in December, headed a deputa- 
tion to Mr. A¥alpole, to petition the Queen on their 
behalf, a petition signed, ‘‘strange, but joyous to say, 
by one Archbishop (Dublin) and eight Bishops ! ” 

In January, 1853, at the urgent request of the Pro- 
testant Alliance and many influential persons, Lord 
Shaftesbury was on the point of starting off for Florence 
“in search of the Madiai.” Just when his preparations 
were made, he received a letter from the Protestants of 
Geneva “urging caution, breathing doubts, quenching 
^ spirits, and imposing wet blankets.” But his ardour 
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was not damped, and he still purposed to go forward, 
•when lie received private information that at the pre- 
sent juncture of affairs he would “complicate the wliole 
thing, wmrsen the condition of the Madiai, and do more 
harm than good.” Tlie journey was therefore postponed. 
Meanwhile other and more effective measures were in 
progress. Lord John Eussell urged upon Sir Henry 
Biilwer, Envoy Extraordinary to Tuscany, the necessity 
of remonstrating strongly with the Tuscan Government 
on, the subject. “As this is a matter affecting a Tuscan 
subjectn’he said, “it may be argued that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no right to interfere. If this means 
that interference by force of arms would not be justifi- 
able, I confess at once that nothing but the most 
extreme case would justify such an interference. But 
if it be meant that Her Majesty has not the right 
to point out to a friendly sovereign the arguments 
which have prevailed in the most civilised nations 
against the use of the civil sword to punish reli- 
gious opinions, I entirely deny the truth of such an 
allegation.” 

The Grand-Duke withstood, as long as he was able, 
the storm his tyranny had provoked, but eventually he 
was obliged to yield, and on the 17th of March the 
Madiai were liberated. 

An amusing episode of this subject was tlie re- 
ceipt of a letter from, an agent of Mr. Barnuin — the 
American Showman — a letter that greatly tickled the 
humour of Lord Shaftesbury, who had a keen relish for 
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2'Ir. Bamwin^s Agmii to Lord Shaftesbury. 

Manchester, J/arc/i 2 4M, J 853, 

My Lord, — As I am aware jo\xr lordsliip is always actively 
engaged in a Iioly warfare against the Roman Catholic religion, and 
the mainstay of the converts from that faith, I calculate it i.s highly 
probable that Rosa and Francesco Madiai are likely to come under 
your Lordship’s patronage on their anival in the old country. As 
agent for Mr. Barnum, whose name, I presume, is not unknown to 
your lordship, I respectfully beg to be informed whether it is possible 
to enter into an engagement for these intere.sting people to exhibit 
themselves in our United States after the London season, as I have 
no doubt they would draw fair audiences in our northern States, 
wliere the Protestant feeling runs strong, and we are pretty alive to 
proceedijigs in this country. 

Mr. Barnum would act liberally by these good people, and gi-eat 
good may be done. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, 

Your lord.ship’s obedient .servant, 

John Hall Wilton. 

Unfortunately there is no record o£ the reply Lord 
Shaftesbury sent to this communication. 

In the autumn of 1853 Lord Shaftesbury was in 
Greneva, when he wrote in his Diary : — 

Sept. 18th. — Geneva. Called with Lady Georgiana Baillic to 
see tlie hladiais. Saw Francesco ; Rosa unwell. As soon, however, 
as .she liad leai-ned my name, and knew that I was President of the 
Protestiint Alliance, to which, under God, she owed .so much, she 
came, despite her weakness, which is considerable, to see me at the 
hotel. I am delighted with her — -her devout, digniiied, simple bear- 
ing and expression. She is a ti’ue confessor in manner and spirit, a 
servant of our Lord ‘ with all her heart, with all her soul, and with 
all her strength.’ Francesco, though perhaps inferior in viind, 
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i.s not imwortliy of lier. May God ble.ss tliem in time and in 
etei'nity, -cind raise ii}) many such to ‘ witness before ’ kiug.s, judge.s, 
;ind dukes ! 

It- rarely liappened that any one subject, however 
great itvS interest, was allowed to absorb Lord Sliaftes- 
bury’s attention, and while the case of Madiai was pro- 
ceeding, other and wider movements were claiming his aid. 

In 1850, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote her 
celebrated tale, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It was first 
published in parts ; on its completion it was reissued 
entire, and it then commenced a career almost un- 
paralleled ill the annals of literature. In the course of 
less than a year more than 200,000 copies were sold in the 
United States, and this was but a prelude to the still more 
astonishing success awaiting it in this country. It ran 
like wild-fire through the land, appealing to every class 
in cities, towns, and remotest villages, and affecting, as 
no other book, perhaps, had ever done, the imagination 
of the people, ■ 

From extracts already given from his journals, it 
will easily be seen how, with his utter detestation of 
slavery of every kind, the enormities revealed in this 
life-like fiction stirred the heart of Lord Shaftes- 
bury. For years he had watched every movement in 
America bearing upon this subject; and latterly the 
operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, by which “ a 
wdiole nation, blessed by Grod with freedom, wealth, and 
the Holy Scriptures, declares it to be impossible to 
emancipate a slave, and penal to teach any one of them 
the first principles of Christianity,” had distressed him 
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beyond measure. But bitlierto be had been unable to 
take an 3^ important active part against the cruel s3"stem. 
Asa matter of fact, there was at tliat time no action 
that could have been taken. After reading Mrs. 
Stowe’s book, however, and when public feeling 'was 
stirred to its depths, he felt that it was impossible to 
remain quiet. 

Nov. 6tli. — Long troubled in spirit, and touched to the heart’s 
core by ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ Marvellou.s work ! What a power 
of Christian intellect ! Wiiat a concentration, so to speak, of natural 
simplicity ! One feels, as one reads it, that it is heaven-sent. It 
has a destin 3 ^ Ah, Lord, grant it, and forgive, at last, the descendants 
of Ham. 

Determined to draw np an Address from the Women of England 
to the Women of Amerie-a, and try to stir their souls and sympathies. 
Did it, and sent it oif to the newspapers to-day. 

The proposed address was to rouse public opinion, 
by an appeal to the great sympathies of mankind, 
so much more powerful than laws or statutes ; and 
it was hoped that if it were taken up by local com- 
mittees, enriched b3'' many signatures, and then trans- 
mitted to America, it would not fail to produce a deep 
and fruitful impression. 

It was a call from the Women of England to their 
sisters in America, to consider how far the system of 
slavery was in accordance with the Word of God, the 
inalienable rights of immortal souls, and the pure and 
merciful spirit of the Christian religion. One of the 
principal paragraphs was as follows : — 

We do not shut our eyes to the difficulties — nay, the clangei’s — 
that might beset the immediate abolition of that long-established 
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system ; we see and admit tlie necessity of preparation for so great 
air event; but, in speaking of indispensable preliminaries, we cannot 
be silent on tliose laws of your country, wliicli, in direct contra- 
vention of God’s own law, ‘ instituted in tlie time of man’s innocency,’ 
deny in effect, to tlie slave, the sanctity of marriage, with all its joys, 
rights, and obligations ; which separate, at the will of the master, 
the wife from the husband, and the children from the parents. ISTor 
can we be silent on that awful system which, either by statute or by 
custom, interdicts to any race of men, or any portion of the human 
family, education in the truths of the Gospel and the ordinances of 
Christianity. 

Henceforward for many years, events in America, 
especially as tiiey bore npon the question of slavery, 
were noted at considerable length in Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Diaries. 

Nov. 12th. — To the House of Lords to take the oath, What a 
mode of administering a sacred office ! What a, ‘ hideous gabble ! ’ 
Is there any — can there be any — value in such a form? A little 
encouragement to my slavery movement, but very little. Kind 
letters from the editor of the Leeds Merm-ry, and old Sam Rogers, 
the poet. It i.s refreshing to see a man so keen in his humanities at 
ninety years of age. ‘ . . . 

Nov. 18th, — An anti-abolition party has tiuuinphed and has 
elected a kindred President in the United States. Thus, liu manly 
speaking, a new rivet has been added to the bonds of the wretched 
slaves, and a new and enlarged licence to debauchery, incc.st, mutila- 
tion, murder ! But is it so ? May not the extremity of the bondage 
be, as in the case of the Israelites, the moment of deliverance ? Oh, 
Lord, hear our prayer, Christ Je,sus, hear our prayer, and maintain 
Thine own word of mercy, truth, and peace ! Have pity on our 
ignorance and infirmity, and make ns to understand why it is tliat 
such si)ecial and singular horrors, in every form of physical and moral 
sin, are thus long pei'iuitted. 

Nov. 20th. — It is wonderful to contemplate the long-sulfering of 
God towards the American Republic. Their statute laws are in 
direct’ contradiction of the statute laws (so to speak, the Ten Com- 
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7iiauclrneiits) of God. Try them in succession, and it will be foun<l 
that eveiy decree is set at nought by the United States law. The 
‘ fugitive ’ slave law was a compromise to maintain the Union at the 
expen.se of mercy, truth, justice, God’s gifts and word. The whole 
of their domestic policy is governed, more or less, by ‘ slavery,’ It 
is the beginning and the end of their movements. They invade 
Mexico to find a market for their breeding farms, seize on Texas, and 
re-establish that slavery Avhich Mexico had abolished ! They are 
bound together by compacts of murder, rapine, adultery. They say 
to three millions of God’s immortal cx'eatures, ‘Your bodies are 
ours for lust, labour, for any amount or quality of .suffering 
and degradation we choose to inflict, and your souls shall wallow 
in utter ignorance of the things of eternity.’ And yet they 
prosper., Their dominion is mighty, their wealth stupendou-s; they 
seem to have nothing to fear from man, and every ambition is grati- 
fied. They boast of their freedom, their I’epublic, their ‘ religion ; ’ 
and the public press of England is .silent on these things ! What a 
mystery is all this 1 What is there in former time.s to match the 
present 1 What nation before, knew Thy will, read it in Thy Book, 
professed to believe it, and then passed laws (the work of the lohole 
people, irot of a single despot) in flat, insolent contradiction of Thy will 
and truth ? Lord, ‘ increase our faith,’ and speedily have mei’cy on 
Thy oppressed creatures, for Chi’ist’s ever dear and precious sake ! 

Yov. 21st. — Sunday. This United States slavery liarasses my 
very soul I can think of nothing else ; breathe a prayer for them 
minute after minute. 

Nov. 2.’)th. — Busy, very busy, about my ‘ Address from the Women 
of England to the Women of America ’ on negro slavery. Have met 
with more sym])athy and less ridicule than might have been expected ; 
thanks, under God, to ‘ Uncle Tom’s cabin.’ My dear and steady 
friend; the Duchess of Sutherland, has been most zealous, serviceable, 
and high-minded. Slie has called a meeting of ladie.s in her liouse 
to form a committee and adopt the memorial. 

Nov. 27th. — The Duchess did her part in the best manner. Ah, 
Lord, return all into her own bosom, and bless tlie liou.se, which, 
glorious in human Mappings, has been consecrated to the cause of 
Th}?- dear Son ! 

Dec. 7tli. — The letter’s and articles in the IHnies are both wicked 
and silly, and yet' they affect some weak minds. I am surunroned, 
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people .sa 3 % to answer tliem ! Answer them ! How can one answer 
SHch puerilities ? One says that American slavery is no worse than 
the state of the poor in London; another quotes the needlewomen ; 
a third asserts that domestic servants are debased and ground hy 
tyranny ; a fourth will not hear of any sympathy for the slaves until 
the iodging.s for soldiens’ wives are improved at Chatham. The truth 
is, that the thing has touched the consciences of some, who see that it 
has reached the hearts of others, and they endeavour to act by 
I'idicule on that large mass vrho always prefer wrong to right, earth 
to heaven, whatever be the question at issue. This is bad, but it is 
better than oblivion. Yet, who will not Hush at this exhibition of 
worldline.ss, falsehood, cruelty, and despotism in English society of 
the nineteenth, century. 

Dec. 15th. — ^Wrote yesterday to Mrs. Beecher Stowe to express 
my admiration of her work, and my gratitude to God who had 
stimulated her heart to write it. 

The death of the Bev. Edward Bickersteth in 1850 
had been a severe loss to Lord Shaftesbury. He 
looked around and saw no one who could supply his 
place; no one who could give him just the help and 
sympathy he needed in the anxieties of his ever-in- 
creasing work, no one on whose judgment he could 
place implicit reliance. Frequently, in times of great 
perplexity, he recorded in his journal (into which he 
poured every thought and feeling, every aspiration and 
hope, as well as every fear and misgiving) the sense of 
this great and growing want— the friendship of one who 
should be able to enter into his plans and purposes, and 
ill whom he could confide in unrestrained measure. 
Tliere were many sorrows pressing upon him which few 
could uuderstand; his fellow-labourers did not know 
that the sufferings of the poor haunted him night and 
day, and grieved him as though they were personal to 
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liimself ; few ever realised tliat tlie records of slavery, 
persecution, and cruelty in the daily papers, and much 
more those that came witliintlie scope of his own know- 
ledge, would fill him with such hurning indignation that 
lie had difficulty in restraining himself iroin becoming the 
champion of every individual case of oppression. jSIo 
one ever knew, until his Diaries were seen, how he chafed 
at delay in redressing wrong, how he literally “ agonised 
over the miseiy and the despair of those whose distresses 
were capable of being made endurable, if not altogether 
relieved. Nor did he stand in need of such a friend in 
the hour of his sorrow, less than in the hour of bis joy. 
He craved for some one who, himself in the midst of 
similar labour, would be able to sympathise with him in 
his triumphs and successes, and be a sharer in the joy 
of harvest, no less than in the tearful sowing of the seed. 
It was this sense of want that made him write, in the 
midst of the enthusiasm kindled among Protestants on 
behalf of the Madiai ; ‘‘ It is the dawn of the day 
•when the Churches that ‘ hold the Head ’ shall be as 
one. Ah, how dear Dickersteth would rejoice in such 
a daybreak were he on earth I It was a cry for the 
touch of the vanished hand, and the sound of the voice 
that was still ; it was an acknowledgment that there was 
no one else who held in his heart the same position his 
departed friend had held. 

But a friendship was ripening wdiich ere long should 
supply the one he had “ lost awhile ” — that is, as 
far as one friendship ever can supply the place of 
another. 
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In tlie prosecution of various good works, in com- 
mittees and on platforms, lie had been brought into 
contact with Mr. Alexander Haldane, a barrister-at-law 
of the Inner Temple, the representative of an ancient 
Perthshire famity, celebrated in the annals of philan- 
thropy and religion, and one of the proprietors of the 
Becord newspaper — the organ of the Evangelical party. 

Mr. Haldane, who was some months older than Lord 
Shaftesbury, was an active, energetic man, strong in 
body and mind, of great intellectual force and tenacity 
of purpose, and full of keen and warm-hearted sympa- 
thies. He was lively in temperament, with a strong 
sense of humour and an inexhaustible fund of anecdote. 
He possessed, as Lord Shaftesbury many years after- 
wards recorded, a strong intellect, a cultivated, mind, 
and wide knowledge, and he devoted them all to the 
furtherance of religion and morality, to the honour of 
Hod, and the welfare of the human race. 

He was for many years one of the principal 
writers for the Record. ‘" At every important crisis, 
political and religious, the other proprietors were long 
accustomed to look to him to produce the appropriate 
leaders,’’ and it v/as to his labours that the paper owed 
much of its influence and value. In public affairs he took 
a profound and absorbing interest. Politics at home 
and abroad, society, literature, the condition of the 
masses, and, especially, the great religious controversies 
of the times, were the subjects that cliiefiy engrossed 
his thoughts and inspired his pen. 

The first friendly letter from Mr. Haldane to Lord 
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Sliaftesbiuy was written in 1849, on the occasion of 
the death of his son Francis. In 1850-1 there was 
frequent correspondence between them, and after that 
date, as their intimacy increased, the letters became 
unceasing. 

In course of time, whenever Lord Sliaftesbiuy ivas 
in town, scarcely a day passed when Mr. Haldane did 
not “ drop in to bring the news, to report the progress 
of matters in which they were mutually interested, or 
to cheer with friendly counsel and intercourse. When 
absent from town there was an almost daily interchange 
of letters.’’^ 

Mr. Haldane’s interest in the political events of 
his time brought him much into contact with promi- 
nent members of both Houses of Parliament, and for 
many years he had been in the habit of being present 
on the occasion of any important debate in either 
House, t 

In the course of this narrative we shall quote at 
some length from the correspondence between Lord 
Shaftesbury and Mr. Haldane. A letter, wuutten abroad 
in this year, on paper illustrated with a view of 
Ems, may be quoted in this place, as an example of 
the free and open confidence already existing between 
them. 

* Lord Shaftesbury’s letters wei'e inrariably preserved by Mr. Hiildane, 
and some hundreds of them have been kindly placed by his daughters 
in the hands of the writer for the purposes of this Biography. 

t From the time Lord Ashley became Earl of Shaftesbury Mr. Haldane 
was so constant an attendant at the House of Lords, that he acquired a 
l)rescriptivo right to a certaila place which was always re.sorved for liiia. 
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Lord Shafteshiiry to Air. Hcddane. 

Ems, July 27th, 1S53. 

Dear Mr. Haldane,— -At the top o£ the note is th(^ ])laee whc-.re 
we di-ink the waters, and into which theTractarians would, no doubt, 
gladly infuse a ‘quietus’ for me. My human security, however, is 
that I and the Oai’dinal Archbishop of Cologne drink from the same 
.spring and at the same time. 

I have only just received your letter. I have no disposition 
to notice the opprobrious fellows; I care not what they say or 
what they do. If they can write me down, I cannot write 
myself up ; and of this I feel deeply convinced that if, after so 
many years of publicity, I have not character or favour enough 
(with the only portion of the world to which I could appeal) 
to withstand the attacks of Pusey, Sewell, Carlyle, and Co., my 
position is not worth preserving. When I was younger I had some 
ambition for myself ; I have now no desire excepit to j)ossess so much 
influence as may enable me to do good. Should these Sons of 
Babylon prevail, it will be because they find a ‘ j) redisposition,’ a.s 
we said in cliolera times, in the poublic mind to take tlie impression 
against me, and thus ray hop)e of a healthy influence would be beaten 
down. 

And to tell you the truth, I have had many indications of such 
ail issue. The piublic grows weary of its servants ; it is tired of 
‘ humanity,’ and dead sick of me ; whether by being out of sight for 
a time i shall come forth like an old coat with a new fluff, is a 
matter of spieculation ; 1 much fear that they will find me out, and 
as the Showman said to Lord Stowell, when he went to see the mer- 
maid, ‘Yon luive been a customer to me, my Lord, and I’ll not take 
you in; it is only the old monkey 1 ’ — they will say, ‘Don’t attend 
to that speech, or go to that meeting, it’s only the old monkey.’ 

But many thanks for yemr letter. Pray colh^ct materials ; w^e 
may yet he obliged to fight. 

The place, I think, is beginning to do me good. God be praised. 
I long, however, to be home again. 

Yours, , 

V s.'.' 
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Towards the close of the year, events were ripeniin>‘ 
which were to plunge Lord Shaftesbury into a sea of 
controversy and ceaseless activity. 

It was announced that Lord Derby had advised the 
Crown to issue licence to Coiiv'-ocation to resume it.s 
Sjmodical functions. On the 22nd of October a formal 
meeting was held, when it was arranged that Convo- 
cation would assemble on the 5th. of November, “ for 
the despatch of divers urgent business.’’ 

Oct. 13th. — State now threatened by a revival of ‘ Oonvoeatiou,’ 
Derby, it is said, lias given liis assent to the scheme, thereby giving, 
rightly or wrongly, an impre.ssion that a g'/nVZ has passed 

between him and the University ; Convocation in exchange for the. 
Chancellorship ! But whither are we going? If Convocation were 
troublesome and dangerous in 1717, it would be fatal now. 

On the 5th of November, the two Houses of Con- 
vocation commenced a sitting of one week’s duration. 
Meanwhile public feeling had been stirred, and \vas 
growing in intensity in many quarters, against tbe 
attempted introduction of auricular confession into the 
Church. On the 22nd of September, the Bishop of 
Exeter had given judgment in favour of the Rev. 
Gr. E,. Pryniie, incumbent of a church near Plymouth, 
who, it was alleged, had introduced the practice of 
compulsory confession among the girls attending the 
Orphan Home in his paidsh. 

At the instigation of the Protestant Defence Com- 
mittee, a meeting was announced to take place at the 
Ereeinasons’ Hall, to protest : against this innovation, 
and against the revival of Convocation. 
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Apropos of this meeting, Lord Shaftesbury received 
the followiug letter from Mr. Grladstone : — 

The Fight Hon. IF. H. Gladstone to Lord Shaftesbury. 

6, Oablton Gardens, iVt;y. 8i!/i, 1852. 

My dear Shaftesbury,— I see it stated in the Record that you 
are about to preside at a meeting which, is to be held forthwith foi’ 
the purpose of deprecating the I’esuaiptioii by Convocation of its 
active functions ; and tliis reminds me to write to you on a kindred 
subject. 

It grieves me to find ifhat those who are opposing the revival of 
the functions of Convocation, propound, in such cases as have met my 
eye, no better or other mode either of healing those sores in the 
Church of England which grow deeper and angrier year to year, or 
of strengthening her organisation so as to enable her in some degree 
to discharge her duty as a National Establishment to the masses in 
the p(,)pvdous distiicts. No one knows better than, yon, how terribly 
true it is, that, with great political and immense social power, with 
large endowments, with a clergy abounding in zeal and by no means 
wanting in ability, and with a great number of intelligent and devout 
lay members, the Church of England not only falls short in the per- 
formance of this work, but, in plain language, with the rarest excep- 
tions, is too feeble ever to make a serious attempt at it, and that, in 
consequence, these masses, again with individual exceptions only, 
liave passed wholly beyond the sphere of her habitual influence. 

The utmost we can hope from Parliament is, the occasional 
adoption of a measure for the repression of some positive aV)Use, or 
for the better husbanding of the pecuniary resources of the Church ; 
both of these good, but neither of them going to the root of the evil, 

I have the happiness of recollecting that nearly five years ago 
when I expressed to you a conviction, on my part of long standing, 
that the only hopeful means for the cure of this and of other evils 
was, to prepare the way gradually and with circumspection for some 
corporate organisation of the Church herself, of which her laity should 
constitute an e.ssential part, you, not without an expression of sur- 
prise at hearing such an opinion from me, stated very eniphatically 
your concurrence in it; and that more than once, when you have 
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kindly allowed me again to converse with you, you liave repoatcd 
tlie same sentiments. 

I wish, Iiowever, to call your attention to wdiat has happened, aiul 
is happening, as respects this important matter. 

Being myself convinced that in the practical hiliilment of such 
views lies the best, perhaps almost the only, ho[)e for either ri^al ra- 
l)ermanent union in the Church of England and her various branches, 
as well as for invigoi’ating her pastoral system, I have striven, as far 
as lay in my power, to promote some efl'orts in that direction ; and, 
in particulai-, calling the notice of Parliament to the exigencies of 
the colonial Church, I have proposed to confer on it a qualilied en- 
franchisement, enacting that over the exercise of its powers in each 
diocese, the laity should have a control alike full and independent. 

My hope was that here at least there was a ground upon wliich 
might be exhibited for once, .something like co-operation among 
Churchmen ; my fear was that from the jealousy of those who are 
favourers of clerical powei', if from any ({uartor, would arise (and 
this, T must add, has to some extent occurred in 8cotlaud), tlie risk, 
and the oidy risk, of failure. 

From tliose persons, however, in the House of Commons who I 
might have hoped would share your impressions, I have up to thi.s 
time met witli nothing bitt either discouragement or absolute and 
strenuous opposition. 

Reverting to this, and now again pei’ceiving that the movement 
against Convocation is assuming the unlieiilthful form of a movement 
in favour of the status quo as to Ohurcli organisation in England, 1 
make an earnest appeal to you. 

I do not ask you to bate your opposition to what are called 
clerical Parliaments ; I am no admirer of them. In Seotlaiid, wlim-o 
we iiave one, I have done my best to promote the kind of changt; we 
agree in wishing for. What I do ask of you is, not to lend yonr nann^, 
abilities, and iuiluence to any course which really means act.juiesceuce 
ill the present pai’alysis of our system — a blind policy, whicli would 
simply aggravate the woimds and scandals of the Church of England, 
and pilace beyond all hope of remedy the utter feebleness and insuffi- 
ciency that now mark her ordinary contact with those dense masses 
of liuman souls for whom she has tb render an accGunt. 

I do not willingly thus trespass on your indulgence ; but tbc 
future is overcast, and no oiie would knowingly forego an effort whicli 
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]ie tlioiiiilit miglit, under God, even if ever so little, mitigate its 
<langer.? or brighten its hopes. Much, I believe, now depends upon 
Ton. 

I remain, very sincei’ely yours, 

W. K. Gladstonb. 

The meeting at Freemasons’ Hall was lield on tlio 
15th of November, It was explained that its object was 
not so nmch to deliberate upon some positive course of 
action, as to take counsel and give mutual instruction 
and encouragement. Recent proceedings within the 
Church, developed more especially at Brighton and Ply- 
mouth, had made it necessary that resistance to the 
innovations should be made ; and as the matter could not 
be dealt with in the Ecclesiastical Courts or the Criminal 
Courts, the promoters of the meeting had appealed to 
the Primate, the Archbishop of Canterbury, to see how 
far his power would extend in putting a prohibition on 
tlie progress of these practices. He had replied that 
there was nothing left hut to appeal to public opinion ; 
and hence the meeting. 

Lord Shaftesbury, in opening the business of the 
meeting, said : — 

We luivo been somewhat criticised for bringing into juxtaposition 
Convocation and Confession. Now, it appears to me that they 
are so much akin, and so necessarily inseparable, tliat I should just 
as soon think of separating, in Guildhall, Gog and Magog as sepa- 
rath\g these two things. The Convocation, and I am speaking of the 
Convocation as extinguished in the year 1717, animated by the worst 
seutimtmts and views of priestly despotism and priestly ambition, 
would naturally, necessarily, and, to use a modern phrase, bnor- 
mally ’ resort to the Oonfesaioual as the best ami most efiective engim^ 
of priestly domination. We are not here to denounce every form of 
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Glmrcli synod or ecclesia-stical assembly. "We are not here to deny the 
(‘xpedieney, or, if you will, even the right, of the Church to have some 
power and form of self-regnlation. But -we are lun-e to denounce the 
revival of the Oouvocation that was ju.stly extinguislied in the last 
century. "Wc ;a'<; here to deny to that Convocation, if called to- 
gether, the right or the power of suggesting the plan and the limits 
of its own rt^formation ; and we ai-e hei'e to say that we will not 
.submit to any clerical Parliament that will make the laity of this 
Ohnreli and of tliese realms mere ‘ liewers of \v(jod and drawor.s of 
water ’ to a select knot of sacerdotal dignitaries. A form of Chni’ch 
government upon a reasonable and moderate basi.s, in which the laity 
of the Chi^rch will have not only' a great, but a dominant, share, i.s 
well worthy of consideration ; but a.s for the other Convocation, that 
wois extinguislied in 1717. I can only express the hope that, should 
there be any' attempted revival thereof, lier most gracious Slajesty 
will follow the example of her illustrious predecessor, and, to use the 
language of that great historian, Hallam, will ‘sprinkle a little dust 
on the angry insects.’ 

The remainder of tlie speecli related entirely to the 
Confessional, a subject to which we shall revert later on. 

On the 3rd of December Mr. Disraeli introduced his 
Budget, in a remarkably effective speech of four hours’ 
and a quarter duration. The Budget was unfavourably 
received by the Free Trade party ; the debate extended 
over four nights, and on the ICith of December, the 
result of the vote placed tlie Ministry in a minority of 
19, in a House of 591 members. Lord Dcu'by imme- 
diately thereupon tendered to the Queen his resigna- 
tion. 

It was while Lord Shafteshniy was on the Con- 
tinent, “ combining business witb pleasure/’ that the 
Ministerial crisis arose. 

December 17th. — Half-past six, Paris. It is strange to nn- 
to be absent from ‘a crisis;’ but W'ere I present, what could 1 
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<lo I My pn>fe.ssfd j)i'iiiciples and puHic course slint me out 
trom the power of serving tJie Crown in office and, in fnct, from tim 
^vish of auy one, in either House of Parliament, to seo u.e tluwe. 

^ -nihy ought not to resign; and, indeed no Minister ouglit, 
c eiwaul, to lesign on any single defeat Ecpi'iitod and ra,pi(l 
'•iouigo.s are l)ecoming very hazardous; and as tho Hoiisoof Oommous 
das undertahm to heat every Minister two or thn-o tinu. every 
-..ion, and then again support him with little or no prineiple, the 
* lias er must refuse to retire, except before tlio veal, unmistakable 
.seuseffithecountiy. But all this vLges on 

Pvime^Tr T ^w-ived last niglid Aberdeen, 

Lolicv of T .fr Aoiild prosper! Can the Liberal 

deeu V ^ d;he restrictive policy of Lord Aber- 

thev w'. true to their tiiiilcilJ®. Imw will 

iflii-i”*"^ " '"i l°r sympathy a-iuiist Anstri“* John, 

1. a "Ar A oAl L .Cinia; Aberdeen, i( 

o.nch «rAlT“°’ “-o o«oi„ installed i» po'™' with 

An ltd . f I«, lilro„st.w»I«l sea-weed 

pIA 1 ir™ “ i.> Bot, 

tliein,. ’’ Be with ns than those that be with 

int“A:‘bm:;: AAyArr^b”"' t 

iiients neeeasirv tn „ „ 1 1 ^ or'Peneilee have shoara tl«. ameud- 

hasnndeitafcentop,esH,t\'’i,d'A'*'''‘'’ Bmmoy. Tlir Oliaiicellur 

inuatici,’ ■' “Ml arith him my hoP'” 'lore 

dee.f“rAmuA!A?AAA'’AT‘‘'*‘' 

Heeretm-y for Foreign A, lA" ‘"Jolm .Bussell’s l<;*'sl„p as 

b’reat almest daily. I ve„„i I; Mortification will, 1 i-ar, be 

is kind-hearted and friendly 1 , 1 “m *"'1 

i'avo wished him some r Jeft 1? Bi life, “"'I 1 “'-“M 

associated with him in hi, laSdTyl. "' '’‘™“ “ '™'“ 


CriAPTEB XXL 
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'.riie Poor of Iiondon — Progress of Ragged School Work— Advice to Teachers— 
Inspiring Zeal— Refuges and Industrial Classes— Emigration— Address to 
CMldreii — The Poor Displaced by Building iTuprovemeuts — A fuj-tlu;r 
Common Lodging-Houses BiE— Juvenile Mendicancy — Juvenile Dedin- 
(picncy — A Curious Episode —Challenged to Fight a Duel — Co^re^pondt•neiJ 
with Lord Mornington— Youthful Offenders’ BiE — ^The Waldensian Cinds- 
tians — Pasteur Meillo— Peripatetic Schoolmasters— Foreign Taste— Pro- 
tr&tantisrii Abroad — ^Anti-Slavery Agitation — Stafford House— Reply from 
the Women of America — An Editor’s Mistake — China — London Missionary 
Socdi'ty — Sanitary Refoi-m — “ LTnpai’donable Activity” — 'riio Board of 
Health A])oliahed — Democracy — English Badicals — Cobden on Education of 
tlio Masses — Reply thereto — The Career of a Philanthropist — Einancial 
Dillicnltie^ — Lawyers — Family Affairs — Rewards to Agricultural Lalmuiei's 
— Palmerston’s Reply to Scotch Memorialists. 

“ The poor sliall never ‘ cease out of tlie land.’ That 
we know,” wrote Lord Shaftesbury, “ for Gfod has said it. 
But the poor of London are very far different from the 
poor of Scripture. God has ordained that there should 
he poor, hut He has not ordained that, in a Christian 
land, there should be an overwhelming mass of foul, 
helpless poverty.” 

To roll away, in some measure, that reproach from 
London, was the gigantic task Lord Shaftesbury felt he 
had been called of God ” to attempt, and the machinery 
he regarded as best adapted to the accomplishment of 
that end was the Eagged School system. 

Since the Eagged School Union was founded there 
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had been added to the field of its operations, in the 
space of six or seven j^ears, more than a. liiindn'd lunv 
schools, attended by considerably over ten f.honsand 
cliildren. Lord Shaftesbury’s labours nuiliiplii.'d in 
proportion to the multiplication of the schools. Eacdi 
had its opening ceremonies, or its anniversary, or its 
prize distribution night, and each sent in its special 
claim to his assistance. It required almost supt'rhunuu'. 
strength to perform the duties devolving upon him. 
Conferences with teachers, interviews, correspondence 
clay after day; and, in all parts of London, Chairs and 
the inevitable speeches nigdit after night. 

His watchfulness was nnceasing. There was not a 
detail of the system that escaped his observation. For 
example ; there was a tendency in some scliools, as order 
was estahlislied and decent rooms supplied, to admit 
children of a class and condition for whom the schools 
were not intended ; and also, to retain those who had 
mended their ways and had risen in the world, instead 
of transplanting them to other schools. Against this 
tendency Lord Shaftesbury took a very decided stand. 
On one occasion he said ; — 

You must keep your Ragged Schools down to oru) murk ; you ini;st 
keep tliem, a.s I. Iiave said a hundred tiine.s, and, nutil I cany my 
point, I shall .say a hundred times more, in the mire aJid tlu^ gutter, 
so long as the mire and the gutter exist. So long as this cla,ss exists, 
you must keep the schools adapted to their wants, their tVitdings, 
their tastes, aird their level. I feel that my husiness lies in the 
gutter', and I have not the least intention to get out of it. 

He had a great dislike to making any unnecessary 
parade of the schools, and a still greater dislike to the 
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S3’'stem of selecting special examples of cluklren for tlie 
purpose of winning applause. 

People are glad to see a superior class ; aud those who come to 
tlio seliools are impressed witli the Bierit of tlo; master who has raised 
miserable urchins to such beauty aiid comfoi’t ; and that is one great 
reason why I constantly ad\dse not to have in yourllaggvrl Schools — 
I think they are bad in any schools— periodical exhibitions and 
displays. They have the very worst effect both upon the uuister and 
the children. The result, even in tlie better soi-t of schools, is that 
the great efforts of masters and teacher’s are devoted chiefly to those 
children who have the gift of intellect, because they become the 
more presentable and make the greater display, aud the more extol 
the sclioolmaster. Meanwhile children of huudde capacity, though 
perhaps of better heai'ts, and far better qualified to adorn society aird 
exhibit tlie pearl of great price, are overlooked. That is bad in 
schools of a higher description, but when you come to schools of the 
condition of Ragged Schools, wdiere you have only the training of 
children to fill the most subordinate offices among the working classes, 
is it not desirable that everything that can be cultivated in the child 
of morality, piety, religion, and simplicity should be fostered, and 
should not be set aside merely with a view to the intellectual, pro- 
duced to attract an inspector or a wondering audience, who may give 
credit to the master or mistress, although that credit may have been 
produced by the total sacrifice of those other children, who would have 
been far more conspicuous for goodness of heart than acuteness of 
intellect 1 

His unfailing zeal as tlieir leader inspired a kiiiclred 
zeal in the teachers, and his stirring words often put 
new life and energy into them, and, therefore, into their 
work. He would speak to them thus — 

I tell yoti, my friends, that if, with all tlie success you have 
attained, with all the knowledge you have acquired, Avith all tlu' 
blessings you liaAm received, you pause in your course any longer 
than is necessary to take breath, gather strength, survey your 
position, and thank God — why then I say, never again come into this 
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luill, for if you do, I will be tbe first to say to you, as Cromwell said 
to the blouse of Commons, ‘ Out upon you ! begone ; give place to 
lionester men/' 

Almost ereiy year, there had been some important 
extension of the scope of Ragged School work. The 
original idea was merely to provide day, evening, and 
Sunday schools for infants, juveniles, and adults of th,e 
lowest order of the destitute and outcast classes. To 
this, as we have seen, Lord Shaftesbury’s emigration 
scheme had been added, and admirably had it succeeded. 
But other organisations equally important had come 
into operation: the chiefest being Refuges and Indus- 
trial Classes. It was found that tbe work in tlie schools 
lost mucli of its moral power, in consequence of tbe con- 
stant and daily antagonism it encountered from tlie 
e.xposure of the scholars, on retiring from the scene of 
instruction, to all that was contaminating and vile i]i 
the wretched places they called their homes. Lessons 
of virtue were nullified by examples of vice. And it 
was heartrending to know that many a child liud no 
choice but to go from school to the haunts of vice and 
crime in order to oldnin food for the day and slieltor for 
the night. 

The question of providing Refuges h(*came a burn- 
ing question with many, and efforts were made to 
establish them, not only in the metropolis, but in tlie 
largo towns and cities of the kingdom. 

The Refuges were at first of two classes. jSTight 
Refuges, for casual vagrants, preference being* given to 
eluldren, attending the Ragged School; and permanent 
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Eefu^es, for the support and education, for a stated 
period, of young persons between ten and sixteen years 
of age. 

The object of the Industrial Classes was rather to 
assist in the formation of tidy and useful habits, than 
to rear a race of regular artisans. In some of the 
classes, making and mending their own clothes was the 
only thing taught to the children; in others, making 
and printing paper bags, printing handbills and circu- 
lars, making mats and church hassocks, and other 
simple handicrafts. 

Although there were, of necessity, many drawbacks 
to the Eagged School movement ; although the work 
was greatly impeded by a periodical deluge of the 
miserable population of Ireland, flooding the districts 
that bad been purged and improved; altliongh success 
was, in a great measure, indirect and could not be shown 
by figures, — the best results of the system being removed 
from public view by emigration ; althoiigli no support 
was received from Grovernment or from legislation, and 
comparative!}^ little from the wealthy classes — an enor- 
mous amount of good resulted, and, as early as the 
year 1851, Lord Shaftesbury bad been able to say : — 

We liave devised and organised a system of prevention by wliich 
to stop crime wliile it is in tlie seed, and sin before it lias broken into 
flower and desolated society, Altliongh other schools may have* 
stood in the way of vice and crime, no one could say of them, with 
certainty, that almost every one trained in them would, without their 
intervention, have been a vagabond or a thief ; domestic discipline 
and other circumstances might have interposed to do their work. 
But we do maintain that every one of those whom we have reclaimed 
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would, from tlie very necessity of liis position, have been either a 
tliief or a. vauuhond ; we do nifiintain that, by the instrumentidity 
of this institution, wc have established a preventive system which 
operates in anticipation of the gaoler, or even of the hangman. We 
have, moreover, greatly abated the amount of juvenile dclimpumcy, 
and have cleansed the metropolis, not by pouring out from it the tilth 
of our streets, but by passing these children through a cleansing and 
hltering process, before we poured them forth in a rich and fertilising 
stream on the colonies of our country. 

The emigration movement, originated by Lord 
Shaftesbury, was always a branch of the system whicli 
secured his warmest sympathy, and there was scarcely 
a child who left these sliores under the auspices of the 
flagged School Union who did not receive some personal 
kindness from him, as ■well as direct words of help and 
encouragement. The success of the scheme was remark- 
able, and it was due, in no small measure, to the strong 
personal interest that he had taken in each individual 
child that, at the expiration of ten years, he wais able to 
say : — 

I believe, amoug all tlie children sent out by the Society from 
this country there is not on record one single instance in which the 
child has disgraced the educatioix that wvas givoin to him here; 
whereas tlun'c are many instances upon I'ecord in which those 
children have done great honour to this institution.* 

Another feature of the Eagged School system with 
which he was especially identified was the gift of a 
prize or certificate to each scholar who had remained in 
one situation for twelve months with satisfaction to his 
employer, and for general good conduct. 

^ * Ragged School Union AnnWersai-y, May 12 , 1856. 
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Lord Sliaftesburj s addresses to the olnldren on these 
occasions were models of their hind, and overllowed 
with such intense “ fatherliness,” that they never failed 
to tonch their hearts and bring tears of pleasure to their 
eyes. We must give one specimen here : — 

Now, Biy dear children, I mast jnst impress upon you tliat 
the advairtagea Avliich you now enjoy, place you in a very dillhreut 
position from that in which you were some time ago. It is now in 
your power — young as you in;iy he, humble as you may fancy your- 
selves to be — to do very great good in the genemtion iir which you 
live, and to benefit gnuitly the little boys and girls who are still in 
the same position as that from which, by the blessing of God and the 
exertions of your friends, you have been rescued. Now it is for 
you, by the example you shall set, by the behaviour you shall mani- 
fest, by the principles you shall profess, by your obedience to your 
masters, by your general deportment in life — it is for you to reflect 
very great credit indeed tipon Ragged Schools. You will be able to 
show by your conduct in life, that Ragged Schools are of very great 
value, that they have been, and Avill continue to be, the means 
whereby many poor children may be rescued from sin and uiiseiy, 
and you wall have the satisfaction, therefore, of knowing that you, 
along with us and others, have contributed in no slight degree to the 
good of the suffering children of your generation. And remember 
that, having the power to do this, yon will be considered veiy .sinful, 
and very guilty, if jmu do not do if . . , 

Now, you are called here to-day for the purpose of receiving a 
prize, a testimonial of good conduct. This card, although a very 
simple thing in itself, will be very honour-able to the possessor. You 
know that in some of the higher ranks of life the fancies of pooj>!e 
are vei-y much tickled by stars, and by ribbons, and by garters j they 
like them exceedingly, and they look very %vell when they have tljom 
on, and no doubt they are objects of considei-able honour and i-eward 
to those wlio have laboured wmll in tbeir vocation and have done 
good to tlieir country. Depend upon it, however, that thi.s, in its 
degree, is just as honourable to you as the diamond star is to a }>CL'Son 
in any station of life whatever. You will have done your duty in 
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your .station of life ; and, if you were to become tlie greatest niau or 
woman the State ever knew, you cannot go beyond tba,t point of 
honour — to clo.se your lives having done your duty. However 
humble your .station of life, you know not of wh.at value t]ia,t .station 
may be in the order of God’s pr-ovidence. Wn sliall uc'-ver know in 
this life, the precise purpose and object that ha.s been assigned to the 
career of each of us; but of this I am quite sure, th.at ev('ry one of 
you can, by God’.s blessing, conduce to the welfare of mankiJul and 
to the honour of God’s truth ; and thus, whether you Ixi among the 
poorest and the most forgotten, or among the wealthiest and the 
most elevated, you will have fulfilled that duty which you have been 
called upon to perform ; and then, by God’s blessing and free mercy, 
and not by any merit of your own, you will hear the word,s at the 
great final day, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.’* 

Every fresh phase in the progress of Ragged School, 
and kindred, work. Lord Shafte,shmy noted in his' Diary, 
as well as his hopes and fears, his elation and depres- 
sion, in connection with them. 

The next entry, although written in the Royal 
Palace, shows that his thoughts were still with tlie for- 
saken children of the London streets. 

Jan, 20th, 1S54. — Wind-sor Castle. A play here ]a,st night. 
Wonderfully amused. It is, doubtless, rather in tlu* style of 
Louis XIV., but it Ls amusing, nevei'thele.ss. 

Must insert, to aid my recollection (though, probably, .shall m.wci- 
have leisure or spirit to review my entries for matiy years), some 
preceding operations. On Sunday, 15th, to Field Lane Ilagged 
School in the evening. Never go there without seeing something for 
which to bless God, 

Five hundred persons, from five years old and under, to fifty, en- 
gaged in reading, hearing, learning the word of God ! What .singular 
and remarkable instances of moral power! A dozen .stout, full- 
grown, savage-looking men sitting like lambs under the teaching of 
a young woman 1 ‘ It is marvellous in our eyes.’ 

* Ragged School XJniou Meeting, Feb. 23, 1854. 
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On lltli, Chair at Doi'cliester to present Bankes with pieoe of 
plate — testimonial for his twenty years’ Chairmansliip of Quarter 
^Sessions. Tlie invitation to me was intended as move towards 
roeoneiliation of the rupture between me and hiui seven years ayo. 
I accej)tod it as such ; peace, ijcace — peace everywhere ‘ on earth as 
it is in Heaven.’ 

March 2 tth. — Some work since my return to Londum Anxious 
labour for the Reformatory, and speech in Willis’s liooms. This iio1;)le 
institution is dying for want of funds, and the rich and easy of the 
laud will .sit b\’ and see thousands bo rejected and perish, f(ji* tlic lack 
of a few pounds ! Evexybody bepraises our exertions and success ; 
and the smallest fraction comes to orrv aid. If oux' vrsylum coirtained 
dead Indians or tattooed Zealanders we should excite ov(>rwlielnnug 
intere.st, but because it contains only live Peiiitent.s we have .scarc<.dy 
any, 

April (Good Friday).— Surely God has heard our prayers to 
save the Reformatory from extinction. Money has flowed in, and 
this day I received one hundred pounds for it from tlie Duke of 
Bedford ! May God bless the deed to his comfort and stir him (for 
his riclies are immense) to other acts of love and mercy ! 

The year 1853 was marked by tbe introduction in 
tbe House of Lords and to tbe public, of a number of 
new schemes for the benefit of the London poor. 

In estimating the labours of Lord Shaftesbury, it 
must never be forgotten how much he had to over- 
come before he could throw himself into any fresh 
sphere of action. His self-depreciation, nervous anxiety, 
ill-health, and consequent low spirits made him .shrink 
from public labours, while his burning zeal was ever 
urging him forward. It required not a little heroism, 
persistently to surrender himself for the good of 
others. 

The first of the new enterprises of this year is thus 
referred to in the Diary 
6 h 
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March 19tli, — Last night inovement in House of T.oixls to ol)tain 
a ‘ standing order ’ for the protection of the nniltitndes to he dis- 
placed by ‘ Improvement Ooinpanies.’ Obtained a Connuittee of lu- 
(|niry. Felt dull, incompetent, and confused in iny speetdi. The 
locality and the audience are oire cause, and ray own inlhnuity the 
other. It dispirits me, foi’, old as I am, I am full of ]u-ojocts, With 
me ‘the children are come to the birth, and there is not strength to 
bring forth.’ 

Lord Sliaftesbiiry’s motion was to tlie effect that any 
Bill, sanctioning or involving the pnlling down of houses 
inhabited by the labouring classes, should make pro- 
vision for the erection, within a convenient distance, of 
dwelling-houses sufficient for the accommodation of at 
least as many persons as should be dispossessed. Large 
multitudes of the industrious classes, di>sphuuul by “ Im- 
provement Companies,” were driven, citlnn’ to seek 
lodgings at a great distance from their em]doyment, 
which would often involve their ruin, or (3]se, were com- 
pelled to inhabit dwellings already over-crowded, filthy, 
and infested with the diseases incident to a densely- 
populated locality. In St. Giles’s, Furringdon, White- 
chapel, Westminster, and elsewliere, where great “ clear- 
ances ” had been made, the suffering, occasioned by the 
improvements, was terrible. The inhabitants were ejected, 
blit the localities were not cleared of their population; the 
people onlj^ crowded themselves more densely togetlier 
in the lodging-honses in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The same thing happenedwhen railways, running through 
some of the vilest property in London, were eonstructeil. 
Holders of real property received compensation when 
these improvements were effected, but when the poor 
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were driven from tlieii* dwellings, and consequently from, 
tlieir work, which was generally near at hand, then.'' 
was taken from them the only source of profit, the only 
means of livelihood, they possessed. It was bare justice 
that, when Companies asked for large power.s to make 
improvements, they should be required to carry them out 
ill a manner as little oppressive as possible to the class 
who did not derive any direct benefit from them. Lor<l 
Shaftesbury did not urge the question solely, however, 
though he did so principally, in the interests of 
the humbler classes,- be urged it also because tlie 
results to public morality and the public welfare gener- 
ally, were very serious. When hundreds and thousands 
of poor people were driven into localities, already shame- 
fully overcrowded, every form of disease, and all the 
concomitant pauperism and misery, were engendered, and 
epidemic disorders, not confined to the densely-populated 
districts, would spread to localities inhabited by the 
higher classes, as a consequence of those abominable 
evils.^^ 

The question was surrounded with difficulties, which 
were duly pointed out in the debate that ensued. The 
matter was at length referred to a Select Committee, 
who reported in the following May. It was then re- 
solved that, in future, the promoters of Improvement 
Bills should report the number of diouses inhabited by 
the labouring classes to be pulled down (if more than 
thirty in number), and state whether any, and what, 

* Hausard’s Pefiates, cxxv. 400. 

d h 2 
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provision was made for remedying the inconvenience 
likely to arise. 

Altliongli this was only a step, it was a step in ad- 
vance, and Lord Shaftesbury was gratified, more espe- 
cially, as from letters he received from Mr. Cubitt, tlie 
large contractor, and others, lie felt satisfied that the 
relations between capital and labour would, by this 
resolution, be much improved. 

His second great effort on behalf of the poor this 
year, was taking charge, in the House of Lords, of 
another Common Lodging-Houses Bill. The previous 
Act had been '' the first successful effort that had been 
made to reach the very dregs of society — the first 
to penetrate to the deepest dens of vice, filth, and 
misery.” It was necessary, however, that further bene- 
ficial provisions should be made, especially as regarded 
inspection, and that other provisions, which had hitherto 
been optional, should be rendered compulsory. 

In moving the second reading of the new Bill, on 
May the 13th, Lord Shaftesbury was able to report, 
not only from the evidence of others, but from his own 
personal inspection, that the previous Act was work- 
ing well. The houses had been cleaned, the walls and 
ceilings whitewashed, the ventilation improved, the bed- 
ding was better in quality, quantity, and cleanliness, the 
number of persons to be admitted had been carefully 
regulated, and the liability to fever and other contagious 
diseases considerably lessened. It was shown, also, that 
in the common lodging-houses there were, according to 
* Hansard, ciXAd. 1,291. 
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tlie latest returns, no fewer than 80,000 inhabitants wlio, 
as well as the keepers of the houses, had materially bene- 
fited by the Act. The principal object of the present 
Bill was to give fuller power to punish ofiences under 
the previous Act, to abate certain nuisances not liitlierto 
specified, to provide for the removal of the sick to hos- 
pitals, and to arrange for reports as to the lodging of 
beggars and vagrants.^ 

In advocating the Bill, Lord Shaftesbury urged, that 
if it were successfully carried into efiect, many houses 
then beyond the reach of inspection would be affected 
by it, together with a great mass of the population. 
If these coininon lodging-houses were not brought under 
proper regulation, it would be in vain to strive against 
juvenile delinquency, for it was in them that nine-tenths 
of the crimes perpetrated were plotted.f 

The Bill did not reach the Commons till the 6th of 
June ; it passed the three readings, however, •without 
debate, and received the Eo^ml assent on August the 
4th, The advantages of the measure were so obvious, 
that a Bill to extend its provisions to Ireland, intro- 
duced into Parliament in 1860, passed through both 
blouses without debate, and received the Eoyal assent a 
few weeks after its introduction. I 

In commenting upon the Act of 1853, the 
remarked; — To purify the Inferno that reeks about us 
in this metropolis, to recover its inmates, and to drive 
'the incorrigible nucleus into more entire insulation, is 

* Hansard, cxviii. 235. + Hansard, cxxvii. 29-1. 

J Hansard, clvli. and elviii. 
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one of the labours to wliicli Lord Shaftesbury lias de- 
voted his life ; and we ean never be sufficiently oblis^-ed 
to him for undertaking a task which, besides its imme- 
diate disagreeableness, associates his name with so much 
that is shocking and repulsive. 

‘‘ To Lord Shaftesluiry’s legislation we owe th(> grati- 
fying fact that these recesses are explored by authorised 
persons, that houses are no longer ])ermitted to take in 
more than as many as can breathe properly in them, 
that lodging in cellars is prohibited, that the rooms are 
properly cleaned and whitewashed, that ventilation, 
lighting, and drainage are provided for, and the fur- 
niture of the houses sufficient for tlm authorised number 
of lodgers. As far as the work has ])i'oceeded, we can 
hardly conceive a more meritorions or more gratifying 
triumph. It is a great result out of the very worst 
materials. To change a city from clay to 3narblc is 
nothing compared with a transformation from dirt, 
iniseiy, and vice to cleanliness, comfort, and at least a 
decent morality.'^ ^ 

ISlotwith stall ding the success of Ihigged Schools, 
Kight Eefuges, and Eeformatorics, and tlm wider ]iro- 
visions of the Common Lodging Houses Acts, juvenile 
mendicancy and crime, if not on the increase, certainly 
showed no sign of abatement. It was said that 
more beggars were to be encountered in a walk from 
Westminster Abbey to Oxford Street, than in a tour 
from London to Switzerland, whether by Paris or tlie‘ 
Ebine. 

* 2’iijies, May 16, 1853. 
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The third great effort of Lord Shaftesbury for the 
removal of the vice, degradation, and misery of the 
metropolis, was an onslaught on Juvenile Mendicancy 
and Crime. He had been an attentive observer of the 
causes that had conspired to hinder the success of Lagged 
Schools, and had arrived at the conclusion that disso- 
lute parents were undoing all the good that was done, 
by sending out their children into the streets to beg, 
while they lived in drunken depravity npon the pro- 
ceeds tlms obtained. He found that a vast number of 
orphan children managed to remunerate the low lodging- 
house keepers who sheltered them, in a similar manner. 
It was notorious that this great army of child-beggars 
was a nursery of theft and every form of evil. To 
strike at the root of this mischief, he introduced into the 
House of Lords a motion on the “ Eepression of Juve- 
nile Mendicancy and Crime.” 

The speech in which he brought forward his motion 
was a remarkable one. In addition to his own wide 
knowledge of the subject, he had fortified himself with 
communications from magistrates and reports of inspec- 
tors, and, over and above these, with statements made by 
ninety thieves resident in one institution ; the testimoii}' 
of 100 City missionaries, the opinions of 100 gentlemen 
‘‘ particularly and practically conversant with that class,” 
].)esides the confessions of 100 “ professional misde- 
meanants.” Such a mass of curious, but concurrent, 
evidence, was hardly ever presented on any subject before. 
We need not describe its nature here ; it is enough to 
say that it went to show that the principal cause of 
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confirmed cidme was juvenile mendicancy ; and that in the 
large majority of cases, the cause of juvenile mendicancy 
was parental misconduct. The little vagrants were sent 
forth and directed not to return without a ccn'tain 
amount of inoney, however obtained. Thus the frauds 
and artifices of professional begging grew into ].)etty 
theft, and ‘fthe young mendicant became a confirmed 
robber without ever, in fact, having been acquainted 
with any other calling.’’ 

Lord Shaftesbury’s proposition was, that the Vagrant 
Act should be so extended as to empower the police to 
apprehend — not for the purposes of punishment but of 
protection — all children found in a state of vagrancy 
iai the public streets, and bring them before the magi- 
strates. The children were then to be committed to the 
workhouse and educated, if possible at tlie charge of tlie 
parents, or if not, at the charge of the State ; but in 
any case to remove the children from the corrupting 
influence of the parents. 

It cannot be denied that, good as the proposal was 
in many respects, it was open to many objections, and 
it need hardly be said that serious obstacles had to be 
encountered in the attempt to pass the Bill. It was 
argued that the placing of young persons, who were 
criminal, or quasi-criminal, in the workhouses would 
render those establishments ‘‘distasteful to the poor; ” — 
that it was contrarj^ to the original design of the work- 
houses to make them “ Houses of Detention ; ” that 
the accumulation of children — 20,000 of whom it was 
alleged were graduating in the school of vice— would 
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lead to intolerable pressure and expense ; tliat tlie par- 
ticular children or parents to be dealt with, could not 
be clearly defined — and other objections, to all of which 
Lord Shaftesbury fully replied. 

At the conclusion of the debate he said the passing 
of the Bill was an object very dear to his heart, and lie 
was rejoiced to find that “ the adverse decree he had 
anticipated ” on the part of the Lords was not realised. 
In a subsequent stage the Earl of Aberdeen (Prime 
Minister), Lord Campbell, the Duke of Argyll, and 
others, gave him hearty support. 

June 24tli, — Labouring hard on two Bills ; one for the Suppres- 
sion of Juvenile Mendicancy, and thereby of juvenile delinquency, 
another for the abatement of bribery, intimidation, and expense at 
elections. Never was I more convinced of the extensive aiid 
beneficial results that would .spring from these measures ; never was 
I more in doubt of my success to pass them ! I should be certain, 
humanly speaking, were I in the Hou,se of Commons ; but I shall 
have great difficulties in the Lords, and no hearty mouthpiece in the 
House of Commons. Pray I do, pray I will ; and God may yet 
prosper me. Oh, what a comfoi’t to enjoy the thought of their 
hles.sed operation while in brief repose ! The ITouse of Lord.s is 
terrible; there is a coldness, an inattention, and an impassibility 
■which are perfectly benumbing. 

July 5th. — There is hope and comfort, the Lord be praised. 
To-night introduced Juvenile Mendicancy Bill in Hou.se of Lords. 
)Scarccly ever had such difficulty in remembering what I had to say, 
in finding words to ,say it in, and in deliA’ery to mtdeo it known. 1 
felt like a rusty clock, which nobody trusts to, and the striking of 
which is disagreeable to those who hear it. 

July 12th. — After much anxiety and discussion, carried, with 
liearty approval, Mendicancy Bill, with amendments, tlirougli the 
House of Lord.s. 

A curious episode sprang out of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
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speecli on moving’ the second reading of this Bill. lie 
had claimed for the poorer classes, that jurisdiction 
which the Court of Chancery exercises over the ricli — 
namely, that in case of a notorious violation of the 
parental trust, a magistrate should he enabled to place 
the child in an asylum, where the State might perlorin 
for it duties which its parents had omitted. To 
strengthen his argument, he quoted the judgment 
of Lord Eldon, given some thirty years previously in 
the well-known case of Mr. Long Wellesley, after- 
wards the Earl of Morn ington, who was deprived of 
the care of his own children. The case w^as no- 
torious, and the judgment had been cited hundreds 
of times, as a leading authority on the limits which 
public policy sets; to the right of a parent to abuse 
the trust which nature has conbded to him, for the 
education and religious and moral training of his 
children. There was, of course, nothing unusual in 
citing such a case ; on the contrary, nothing could have 
been more natural. It was an apt illustration of his 
argument, and was the more weighty as it was a 
decision given by a high, authority. It was, moreover, 
a quotation from a well-known law book accessible to 
everybody. 

Lord Mornington, however, was weak enough to 
allow himself to be greatly perturbed in spirit, by the 
quotation of a decision, in the justice of which he did 
not concur; weaker still in writing to Lord Shaftes- 
bury calling upon him to retract, or failing in this, to 
meet him in “ mortal combat ; ” weakest of all in 
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seiiding tlie correspondence to the newspapers for 
publication. 

The age of duelling had, even then, passed awa}- 
in Englaud, and the following correspondence may be 
regarded as among the curiosities of literature. Lord 
J^fornington’s “ challenge ” is probably one of the last 
of the long series, demanding “the satisfaction due to 
a gentleman.” 

Lord Mornington to Lord Ehafteshimj, 

124, Mount St., Guosvenoe. Squaub, J%dy Wi, 1853. 

My Lord,' — In consequence of severe and long indisposition, I 
Lave not been able for the last few years to take my seat in the 
House of Peers, and I Lave only tliis day had brought to my notice, 
by a friend, the speech, that you made on the 5th inst. in the House 
of Lords, when moving the second reading of the Juvenile Mendi- 
cancy Bill. 

My lord, in this speech, evidently the result of ‘ laltoured 
preparation’ and ‘research;’ not delivered in the heat of debate; 
intended to be spoken in the House, while made for the public eye, 
you have thouglit fit to go back for a pei’iod of twenty-seven years, to 
dive into a Chancery suit of my personal and private affairs for tlie 
purpose of repeating a most ofiensive, a most slanderous and unjust 
speech of the late Earl of Eldon, when Chancellor, without taking 
the smallest trouble to refer to my answer and my perfect justifica- 
tion and refutation of the suborned perjurers, bought and brought 
forth on that occasion, and so proved by the subsequent prosecutions 
in the courts of law, by the persons inimical to me, and u'ho then, 
and ever since, have conspix'ed to destroy me in fortune, repntjition, 
and life. 

When the unjust decree of Lord Eldon was given against me, 
and so given alter I had proved the perjury upon the te.stimony of 
which that decree was made, I took a. step so bold and open that I 
could have hoped that it would have its effect even itpon your lordship, 
so celebrated for your Christian benevolence. 

It was, my lord, at once to appeal to the electors of the county of 
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Essex, in whicli my wife and cliildren were born and bad lived, in 
which I had for many years re.sided, in which county are my estates 
and my numerous tenantry,* By this appeal I asked the electors of 
Essex for their verdict on my life and conduct. I called upon them 
to decide, by the verdict they should give, whether I was guilty or not 
guilty of the chai’ge.s brought against me. My lord, the answer to this 
appeal was made in 1830, when I polled the unprecedented number 
of 1,688 plumpers j and, although I lost my election by a small 
majority upon that occasion, what happened in the next year (1831) 
This, my lord : that while I declined to be present during that 
election, or canvass a single vote, the electors formed a committee, 
raised by subscription a fund sufficient to defray the entire expenses 
of that election, and returned me the member for this opulent and 
influential county, notwithstanding a formidable contest, the result 
of which was the defeat of the former member. 

This, my lord, was the verdict of the county of Essex upon my 
life and conduct, given in 1831, and this was my answer to the 
infamous decree of the Ohaucellor Lord Eldon. 

My lord, I liave taken the troidde to give you this explanation 
of my life and conduct prior to asking your Lordship to explain to 
me whether, in taking the coiu'se you have done in slandering me, 
your fellow peer, during my absence from the House of Lords, you. 
have done this with the intent to offer me a personal insult, and if 
such was your intention, whether I may hope that you are prepared 
to meet the respou.sibility of such a course of proceeding ? This I. 
trust you will do, and I therefore beg leave to invito yonr lordsbij) 
either to explain and retract the offensive remarks with which ymu 
introduced my xiame in your speech of the 5th iust. in the House of 
Lords, and which have been reported in the 7’iiiies nowsj)aper of the 

* The Times, in commenting upon this appeal L'om the judgmimt of 
the Lord Chancellor to the “ free and independent ” electors of .Essex, 
says : ‘‘Mr. Wellesley, in addressing the court of appeal from tln^ hustings, 
stated that ‘ if any one alluded to those family matters, lie would do what 
became him ’—that is, we presume, would summon him t(j mortal combat. 
The effect of this monaeo was that nobody did allude to those matters, and 
tlierefore tliat the electors reversed the decree of the Lord Cliaucellor 
without the advantage of argument or discussion,”— Time.?, July loth. 
1853. 
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6 til inst., or to say whetLer you -will give me that alternative that I 
am entitled to, and which I trust that you will not refuse, 

I have the honour to be, my lord, 

Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
Moeningtox. 

Lord Slkciftesbiiry to Lord ALornmgton. 

.hdy 11, 1853. 

My Lokd, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a 
letter from your lordship dated the 9th of this month. 

In my speech in the House of Lords I simply quoted a judgment 
of Lord Eldon’s — a law case, published in a law book. This I had a 
right to do whether in Parliament or out of it ; and every one has 
the same right. 

Your lordship is good enough to send me what is technically 
called ‘ a challenge.’ I refer you for a reply to this, and any future 
communication, either to the Police Magistrate in Bow Sti’eet, or to 
my solicitors, Messrs. Nichal, Smyth, and Buniett, 18, Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Your obedient servant, 

Shaftesbuby. 

In a parting sliot ” the Earl of Mornington 
characterised this reply as very absurdly impertinent,” 
and regretted that Lord Shaftesbury had not ‘‘ the spirit 
to meet what he had himself provoked, in the manner 
which regulates the conduct of gentlemen ! ” 

The only allusion to this incident in the Diary is 
the following ; — 

• July 22nd. — Em.s. Have never I'ecorded the august and valorous 
challenge I received from Lord Mornington, because I quoted, in my 
speech on Mendicity, the judgtnent of Lord Eldon in re Long Wel- 
lesley. This would have been foolish had I been a lighting man ; but 
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it was both foolish and cowardly, when he knew, as well as I know 
it myself, tliat I neither send nor accept such tilings ! 

It was late in tlie Session when the Mendicancy 
Bill was sent to the Commons ; there w^as a pressuix' 
o£ other measures which the Grovernment had eng-a.ired 
to pass ; the Boor Law Commissioners and Metropolitan 
members showed an active opposition that there was not 
time to counteract, and Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill was lost 
for that Session. 

About the same time another important measure, of 
a similar character, was shelved. In 1852 a Conference 
was held in Birmingham on Juvenile Crime, the result 
of which was the appointment of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject and examine witnesses. 
Their labours resulted in the preparation by Mr. Adder- 
ley, of A Bill for the Better Care and Eeformation of 
Juvenile Ohenders.” This was the Bill that, as well as 
Lord Shaftesbury’s, was postponed. 

In December, 1853, another Conference was held at 
Birmingham, under the presidency of Sir John Pakington, 
at which Lord Shaftesbury wms the principal spealcer. 
In the course of his speech on that occasion, and again 
at a great public meeting in Birmingham, he thoroughly 
ventilated the whole question of Juvenile Mendicancy, 
and gained many fresh adherents to his views. 

An agitation was zealously carried on, public opinion 
was aroused, the newspaper press, ministers of tlie Gospel, 
magistrates and officials, were all enlisted in favour of the 
Suppression of Juvenile Mendicancy and the Reformation 
of Juvenile Criminals, and society was brought to recog- 
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nise the truth of the old motto, that prevention is better 
tlian cure, and that it is a far easier process to train tlie 
child than to reform the man. 

The Parliamentary Session of 1854 did not, however, 
appear to offer much prospect of social legislation. The 
air was full of war and rumours of war. Nevertheless, 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Adderley persevered, but with- 
out the success that attended Lord Bobert Grosvenor, 
who brought in, and carried, a Bill for ‘‘ The Provision, 
Begulation, and Maintenance of County Industrial 
Schools ill Middlesex.” This Bill met, in some measure, 
the object of the two other Bills, inasmuch as under it, 
criminals of various degrees might be committed by 
magistrates to an industrial school for a term of years. 
But a partial Act {'or a single county did not satisfy 
the prevailing desire for a more thorough aud compre- 
hensive scheme. Whereupon, Lord Palmerston, then 
Home Secretary, who had the faculty of seeing when 
the nation had made up its mind on any question, 
took the matter in hand, endeavoured to reconcile the 
somewhat conflicting views of various politicians and 
philanthropists, and produced, on June the 19th, 1854, 
a “ Youthful Offenders Bill,” which, after passing suc- 
cessfully and rapidly through both Houses, received the 
Eoyal assent on August the 10th. In the preparation 
and passage of that Bill, Lord Shaftesbury lent in- 
valuable aid, and brought to bear all the resources of 
his long experience and practical wisdom. 

The preamble of the Bill set forth, “That whereas 
Eeformatory Schools have been, and may be, established 
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by Yoiiintaiy agency in various parts of the country, it 
is expedient that more extensive use should be made of 
these institutions.” When a school was certified as lit 
for the purpose, the Act provided that, on conviction, 
after a short imprisonment of a fortnight or less, the 
child should enter the school and remain for a tinun ol 
years under the sole charge of the managers. Each 
child was to be paid for by the Treasury at the fixed rate 
of six shillings a week. If the parents of a child were 
in a position to afford it, a portion of the cost was to be 
recovered from them. Counties and boroughs might 
furnish money from their funds, to aid in the establish- 
ment of reformatory schools. 

As a consequence of this Act, the number of these 
schools went up to 34 in 1850, to 45 in 1857, and to 
59 in 1860, and during that period there was a marked 
decline in juvenile mendicancy and juvenile delinquency 
clearly traceable to their operation. 

From the rush and whirl of ordinary life Lord 
Shaftesbury was in the habit of taking occasional 
refuge abroad. The change to the Continent presented 
great attractions to Lady Shaftesbury, and he was 
always anxious to please her. Thus in January,’ 1853, 
we find him in Italy, and in September of the same 
year in France and Switzerland. Unlike the majority 
of travellers, however, each successive journey on the 
Continent introduced him to fresh fields of labour and 
opened up fresh channels for practical sympathy. 

Jan. 23rd. — Sunday. Turin. Saw yesterday Pasteur M'eille, of the 
Waldenses, and that Christian soldier and confessor, Gen. Beckwith. 
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Talk of self-devotion, indeed, among the Papists ! who has exhibitr'd 
so much as this man in his prolonged life of thirty years among ■' the 
saints ’ of the valleys ? Saw, too, the church of the Waldenses, 
rising in one of the finest positions in Turin ! 

Jan, 24th, — Genoa, Attended yesterday Italian .service at two 
o’clock, and heard the Waldensian Pasteiir IMeille. O Lord, that 
I should have lived to witness and to hear such a thing in such a 
place ! Wlmt would have been the feelings of old Milton I 

‘Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughter’d saints, whoso hones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; ’ 

They ax-e avenged, and in the way that they themselves would 
have desired it, by the Word of God having ‘free course, and being 
glorified, in the very capital of their fiercest pei'secutors ! An over- 
flowing cougi'egation, a touching service, a heart-inspiring hymn. 

In the evening at eight o’clock, Desauctis (a Romish priest once, 
now a Christian presbyter) preached to the people. He is a great 
man, a good man, a Christian man. Well may we say, with devout 
and humble thankfulness, ‘ many kings and jn’ophets have desired to 
see the things that ye see, and have not seen them ! ’ 

But all hangs on a thread ! Who shall catch it if it falls 1 — ‘ fear 
not,’ ‘ underneath are the everlasting arms.’ ‘ The event may be re- 
tarded,’ says the excellent Meille ; ‘ persecutions may arise, but the 
foundation of the Church is laid.’ God will soon give us the top-stone, 
crying, ‘Grace, grace be unto it ! ’ After ixiorniug service, met 
Desauctis and Malan, a Deputy to the Chamber, and a Waldeusiau. 
Much confidential and comfortable talk (it was at M(;ille’s lodgings). 
We agreed that we should now make a great effort for additional 
circulation of the Beriptures, but avoid a very public statement, even 
in England, of our hopes, our progi-ess, our intentions. ‘The hurt, 
are still against us ; they are still unrepealed j tliey are tlui law.s of 
the Middle Ages, and are iiot brought into harmony with the Con- 
stitution. Hence our danger ; the judges, who are liiguted adherents 
to the old system, try all religious causes with closed doors, and tost 
the case by the Code and not by the Constitution. There is a strong 
reactionai'y party, who, were they in power, could, and would crush 
us by the existing laws of the kingdom. We have, in fact, umh.a* 
Heaven, nothing but the good dispositions of the actual ISlinistry 1 ’ 
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It was agreed tlmt I sLoiild call on Count Cavour, tlie Prune 
Minister, I did so, and sought him everywhere, hut in -s-ain ; so I 
wrote him a letter wliich Perponcher, the Prussian Charge d’AlVaii'es, 
undertook to deliver to him. Stated that ‘ I had been most anxious, 
as an Englishman, to testify my gratitude, and that of \ny country, 
for his good-will to the Vaudois Church ; that W(3 watcluid the ju'o- 
gress of religious and constitutional liberty with detjp int(;rest ; tha,i-. 
Engiaud was alive to the welfare of Sardinia ; and that if anj'thing 
eould rouse u.s, it w'ould be any menace directed to its conduct and 
independencies. I then expressed my desire to have learned from 
liim how to explain the long-continued discrepancy between the law's 
and the Constitution ; how Mr. Mazzinglia could be .sentenced (as 
he "was a few days ago at Genoa) to three years' imprisonment for 
having given a copy of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians ; that we 
in England could never understand which was to px-evail, the old 
law or the new Constitution.’ I then added my personal respect for 
his character, talents, &c. 

Thus Mazzinglia is condemned, and can he set at lil)erty by the 
prerogative only of the King /ry a pardon, Thus all is imperfect ; 
nothing is secured j the whole editice might to-mon’ow be thrown 
down ! and yet it wall not fall ; ‘it is frmnded on a rock.’ God has 
already blessed Sardinia for the Church’s sake. Oh that this people 
knew the secret of their strength ! 

Saw Perponcher — much agreeable and useful con^•or.satiou witli 
him. I bless God that I have been to Turin ; and I pray Him 
to render my visit fruitful to His honour and the Church’s 
service ! 

Jan. 29th. —Kice again, Last night to Hudson (Minister at 
Turin) at the Pt'der. To meet Mammiani, for a short time the 
Pope’s Prime Minister under the Constitution at Home, now a 
refugee. He seems a wise, intelligent man, and anxious for the 
regeneration of Italy, ' 

Feb, 2nd. — Engaged for two days in devising schemes of Bible 
< Illusion. Struck out the plan of peripatetic schoolmasters, as in 
Ireland. God in His mercy prosper it ! 

Count Cavour’s reply to Lord Sliaftesbnry’s letter, 
referred to above, was us follows ; — 
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Count Gavour to Lord Shafteshury. 

28 Jauvier, IS").'). 

MilorDj — J’ai vh-emeiit regrette de ii’avoir pas eu rhonueur dr 
faire votre connaissance personelle lors de vote ^jonr a Turin. Je 
ne me dontais qu’il dut ete de si courte dxnte. aussi ai-je ctd ans.-i 
sm-pi'is qne fache loi-squ’cn ni’a dital'liotel on etiez de.seeudii le leiide- 
man du jour que voii.s aviez passe chez moi que voiis veiiiez de }):u’tir. 

J’ose me flatter que si j ’avals eu I’a vantage .de causer quolque 
temps avec V. vS., il m’eut ete facile de lui expliquer It's causes 
de la contradiction qui existe encore entre les priucipcs sur les- 
quels repose la constitution, et certain.s articles dn codi* ])enai. 
Le statut fut Tosuvre spoirtan^e du Eoi Cliaide.s AHieit, prince 
genereux et magnanime, mais en nieme aniine d’un zSle ardent pour la 
religion catholique. Taxrt qu’il a vecu ou n’a pas pu songer a deve- 
lopper le.s germes de liberte religieu.se que presque a .son in.su ou 
avait glisse dans la constitution. Apves sa rnort tous les mini st eves 
que .se .sont .succede ont tevaille a faire penetrer I’esprit de liberte dares 
toutes le.s parties de la legislative. Mais le.s obstacles de toutc 
natiu’e qu’ils ont rencontre, le.s menagements que le,s conditions poli- 
tiques du pays lui empressaient les ont force k proceder avec une 
grande prudence et beaucoup de leiiteur. 

Le gouveriiement a rSfonnd ‘ hit by hit.' Le ministere actuel 
continuei’a I’ceuvre de ses prddeces.seur.s ; vous avez pu jirger de .se.s 
intentions par le discours prononce par le garde des sceaux lors 
de la discussion a laquelle a clonne lieu d’affaire Ma.ssingiey. 

J’espfire quo vous approuverez cette niarcbe prudeute. N’est ce 
pas d’ailleurs celle qu’a tenue I’Angletei're qui n’a jamais adoptc Ic 
.sy.sterae dp,s sioeepiny rr/orms. 

Elle nous a reussi jusqu’a prdsent. Puisqu’au milieu du torrent 
reactionnaire qui parai.ssait devoir tout importer sur le coxitinent, 
les jeunes liberttjs de notre pays sont demeurees intactes, 

Je remercie votre .seigneux'ie de ce qu’elle a bien voulu m’a,dros.sei' 
(Tobligeant et d’aimable. L’approbation d’liommes qui coimm; vous 
out cou.sacre leur vie au service: de riiumanite et a la cau.se des 
ckussos les plus interessantes de la societe, est la plus pvdcieiise, 
recompense que puisse obtenir un bomine d’etat. 

Je pi'ie, votre seignenrie, d’agreer I’a-ssurance de xna liante con- 
sideration, C. Cavouk. 
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It %vas agreed that I slioidcl call on Count Cavour, the Prinu; 
jWiuister, I did so, and sought him everywhere, hut in vain ; so 1 
wrote him a letter which Perponeher, the Prussian Charge d’Atlhires, 
tmdertook to deliver to him. Stated that ‘ I had been most anxious, 
as an Englishman, to testify my gratitude, and that of my country, 
for his good-will to tlie Vaudois Church ; that we watched the pro- 
gress of religious and constitutional liberty with deep interest ; that 
England v’as alive to the welfare of Sardinia ; and that if anything 
could rouse us, it would be any menace directed to its conduct and 
iudepeudeucies. I then expressed my desire to have learned from 
him how to explain the long-continued discrepancy between the laws 
and the Constitution ; how Mr. Mazzinglia could he sentenced (as 
he was a few days ago at Genoa) to three years’ imprisonment for 
having given a copy of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians ; that we 
in England could never understand which was to prevail, the old 
law or the new Constitution.’ I then added my personal respect for 
his character, talents, drc. 

Thus Mazzinglia is condemned, and can be set at liberty b}’' the 
prerogative only of the King by a pardon. Thus all is imperfect ; 
nothing is secured; the whole edifice might to-morrow he thrown 
down I and yet it will not fall ; ‘it is founded on a rock.’ God has 
already blessed Sardinia for the Church’s sake. Oh. that tliis people 
knew the secret of their strength ! 

Saw Perponeher — much agi-eeal)le and useful conversation with 
him. I bless God that I have been to Turin ; and I pray Him 
to render my visit fruitful to His honour and the Church’s 
service! 

Jan. 29th. —Mce again. Last night to Hudson (Minister at 
Turin) at the Feeler. To meet Mammiani, for a short time the 
Pope's Prime Minister under the Constitution at Pome, now a 
refugee. He seems a wise, intelligent man, and anxious for the 
regenei'ation of Italy. ' 

Feb. 2nd. — Engaged for two days in devising schemes of lUl.de 
(lifiusion. Struck out the plan of peripatetic schoolmasters, as in 
Ireland. God in His mercy prosper it ! 

Count Gavour’s reply to Lord Shaftesbury’s letter, 
referred to above, was as follows : — 
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Count OavouT to Lord Shaftesburj/. 

38 Janvier, 1853. 

Milord, — J’ai vivement regrette cle n’avoir pas eu riioinveur fl; 
falve votre connaissance pei-sonelle lors tie votre sejoiu* a Turin, J t‘ 
lie me doutais qu’jl clut etre de si couvte duree. amssi ai-je ete anssi 
suvpris cjue faclie lorsqu’ou m’a dital’liotel ou etiez deseeiidu le leude- 
man du jour qiie vous aviez passe chez moi que vous veniez de partir, 

J’ose me flatter que si j’avais eu Tat'-aiitage . de causer quelque 
temps avec V. S., il m’eut ete facile de lui expliquer les causes 
de la contradiction qui existe encore entre les pi’incipes sur les- 
quels repose la constitution, et certains articles du code penal. 
Le statut fut I’cBuvre .spontande du E-oi Cliaides Albert, prince 
genereux et magnanime, mais en ineme anime d’un zdle ardent pour In 
religion catholique. Taut qu’il a vecu ou n’a pas pu sqnger a devc- 
lopper les germes de liberte religieuse que presque a son insu on 
axait glisse dans la constitution. Apres sa inoi’t tous les ministeres 
que se sont succedd ont travaille a faire penetrer Tesprit de liberte dans 
toutes les parties de la legislative. Mais les obstacles de toute 
nature qu’ils ont rencontrd, les inenagements que les conditions poli- 
tiques du pays lui empressaient les ont force ii proceder avec line 
grande prudence et beaucoup de leuteur. 

Le gouvernement a r^fornie ‘ bit by bit’ Le ministere nctuel 
continuera I’ceuvre de ses predecesseurs ; vous avez pu juger de se.s 
intentions par le discours prononed par le garde des sceaux lors 
de la discussion a laquelle a doiine lieu d’affaire Massingley. 

J’espSre que vous approuverez cette marche prudeute. ISf’est ct; 
])as d’ailleiirs celle qu’a tenue FAngleterre qui n’a jamais adojite le 
sj’steiue das sivnejnny 7'p/orms. 

Elle nous a reussi, jusqu’S, present, Puisqu’au milieu du torrent 
reactionnaire qni paraissait devoir tout importer sur le continent, 
les jeunes libertes de notre pays sont denieiirees intaetes. 

Je remercie votre seigneurie de ce qu’elle a bien voulu m’lidressei- 
(Tobligeant et (Taimable. L’approbation tVliommes (pii comme vous 
ont eonsacre leur vie au service de riiumanite et k la cause dt's 
classes les irlus interessantes cle la societe, est la plus ))rccicuri(% 
recompense que puisse obteiiir un bomme d’etat. 

Je prie, votre seigneurie, d’agreer I’assuranee de ma haute ceu- 
sideration, . 0. Cavouk, 


C C 
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The two following extracts were written in the 
autumn, during Lord Shaftesbury’s tour in France and 
Switzerland : — 

Se])teml)er atli. — Every step tliat one takes on the Oontincait: 
gives a fresh proof of the vast superiority of the foreigner in all 
matters of taste and design (except that of gardening) to the English 
people. Not only their public buildings, but their ordinary dwell- 
ings, tlie hotels, the shops, their mnnite ornaments, their dress, all 
the things they make — ^their railway carriages, their refreshment- 
rooms, their stations — name what you will, all exhibit a refinement 
and purity of conception, generally diffiised, which are not found 
oven in our great architects and modellers. Struck yesterday by the 
defective result of English preaching. The sermon was good, and 
apparently sineex’e; but it was delivei’ecl, like ninety-nine sermons 
out of a hundred by Engli.sh ministers, in a cold, monotonous, sing- 
song uniformity. The preacher was stiff as a May-pole ; and his 
flisconrse flowed clear, steady^ unliroken and unvaried by voice or 
g(‘.sture, like the water from a lion’s mouth. Not so the foreigner ; 
he is fervent, imaginative, utters as much by his gestui’es as by his 
inngue, and maintains attention Ixy the variety of his tones. He is 
an intermittent .spiing ; and his auditors wait with impatience for 
the next gush of the lively sU’eam. 

September 12th. — In talking with French, Swiss, and German 
Pi'otostants, I feel that, however unanimous we may'- Ixe in appear- 
aiu-e, there are, ever in their minds, two broad, deep foundations of 
actual alienation of heart — our monarchical institutions and our 
Established Church, They say nothing hostile ; they'- receive in a 
fr‘i('udly manner our sympathy and co-oi.)eration, but the sentiment 
trau.spires from time to time. It is the love of equality, inhorn and 
iuliereut in the French Protestants, whose per.secutiou.s wm-e often- 
times owing to the belief of their republican opxinions ; inborn ami 
xnbereut, naturally exiough, hr the Swis.s, and l)ori’ 0 -\ved, but eagei'ly 
adopted, by the Germans. But this love of equality is no more sixx- 
cero and coxisi.stent auiong these religious Protestants tha.xi among tlie 
vv'orldly of our owxi 1,‘ind and elsewhere. Tlie notioix of eopxality is, 
as T)x'. Jolinsoxx said, to hwel dow7i,xiotto level up, to themselvo.s. 
From mme will you hear such denunciations of the democrats in 
Switeerland, and the rabble of France. 
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It was while Lord Shaftesbury was in Italy that the 
ladies of America replied to ; his proposed address, the 
draft only of which he had sent to the Times, the addi’ess 
itself not having yet been signed. Their reply, pub- 
lished in the papers, evaded the whole question, and 
“ recriminated with paupers, London poor, needlewomen, 
India, Cape of Grood Hope, and every true and every 
false statement of the last thirty 3mars.” To this reply 
Lord Shaftesbury immediately sent to the Times a full 
rejoinder. 

A few days afterwards he wrote : — 

June 26th. — If we see only as man .seeth, the hopes of the 
‘ blacks ’ are iitterly crushed. Their friends seem beaten in XJ. S. ; 
the ministers of religion, episcopal and presbyterian, are either lios- 
tile or silent ; the commercial spirit is over-riding humanity ; and the 
Senate — ‘ the august Senate,’ as Bright calls it — the creature and 
're^rreeentative of free men, has voted, by a majority of S6 to 6, tliat 
no advocate of abolition, although one of their members, shall be 
allowed to sit on any committee ! And yet my impression is that 
the thing is drawing to a close ; the darkest moment, when the help 
of man is visibly impotent, when all the powers of Satan seem de^'c- 
loped and confirmed, God interpo.ses for His people ; and so He will 
here. 

Almost immediately upon bis return to England, 
Lord Shaftesbury entered heart and soul into the anti- 
slavery agitation, whose centre was at Stafford House, 
and, after himself^ whose moving spirit was the Diicliess 
of Sutherland. 

IMarch 25th, Good Friday.— Began a movement for the evangeli- 
sation of the fugitive slaves settled in Canada. It is a natural, 
necessary, and becoming consequence of our movement for emancipa- 
tion. They arc utterly friendless and forgotten. 

May 7th. — To-day Mrs, Stowe received at Stafford House by the 
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Dueliess of Sutliovknd and the two committees ; it was a singular 
and most useful gathei’ing. We had every rank of life^ every form 
of opinion, political and religious — bishops, dissenting ministers, 
tradespeople, peers, Quakers, and the wives of all. The homage 
was gtaioral ; and every one seemed delighted with the soft, earnest, 
simplicity of her manner and language. 

IMay 13th. — Mrs. Stowe dined with us here last night, and all her 
jiarty j ^’ery successful. I rejoice, as a peacemaker, to have brouglit 
togothei- the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Rev. Thomas Binney, 
a flaming Dissenter. After dinner we had many Dissenters, many 
clergy, the Editor of the Fairiot newspaper, Josiah iConder, shop- 
keepers, lawyers, peers, &c. &c., all with their ladies. It was quite 
‘ a happy family ’ ; and every one seemed mightily pleased. 

May 17th. — St, Gile.s's. Last night overflowing meeting at Exeter 
Hall (I in the chair) on Anti-Slavery. Zeal tremendous ; satisfied 
I wa.s, for a wonder, with my own speech, more so probably than 
anybody else. 

June 22nd. — My campaign for tbe niggers is both laborious and 
expensive. We want more shoulders and more purses to the 
W'ork. 

Ill course of time, tlie ‘‘ Address ” to the women of 
America went forth, signed hy tens of thousands of the 
women of England. It was replied to hy Mrs. Tyler, 
wife of tlie ex- President, who pointed out to the 
Duchess of Sutherland and her co-signatories, where 
iitting objects for their sympathy might he fonnd. 
“ Leave it,” she said, to the wmmen of the South to 
alleviate the sufferings of their dependents, while you 
take care of your own. The negro of the South lives 
sumptuously, in comparison with a hundred thousand 
of your white population in London.” 

While Lord Shaftesbury was engaged in this Anti- 
Slavery campaign, many of the American papers attacked 
him with great severity, and urged Mm to “ look at 
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liome ” and consider the condition of tlie working classes 
of his own country. The ire of an editor of one of the 
“religious” papers of the South, was greatly roused, 
and in an angry article he wrote : “ And who is this 
Earl of Shaftesbury? Some unknown lordling ; one of 
your modern philanthropists suddenly started up to 
take part in a passing agitation. It is a pity he does 
not look at home. Where was he when Lord Ashley 
was so nobly fighting for the Eactory Bill, and plead- 
ing the cause of the English slave ? We never even 
heard the name of this Lord Shaftesbury f/ieu/’ 

Lord Shaftesbury loved a good joke, and he often 
related this story with infinite merriment. 

In religious circles, one of the most engrossing sub- 
jects of thought, and fruitful fields for action, was China, 
A political and social revolution had commenced in that 
country, which was regarded as an event more momentous 
than any that had occurred previously in the history of 
Protestant Missions, and the hope was entertained, 
that the downfall of idolatry and the establishment of 
Christianity throughout the Chinese empire, would be 
ultimately ensured. The leaders of the itisurrection 
openly denounced the whole aiicient system of supersti- 
tion ; a great change was being effected in the minds of 
the people ; isolation and exclusiveness were no longer 
the national boast ; goodwill and fraternity were being 
proclaimed to distant nations. “ That populous emiDire," 
•Lord Shaftesbury wrote ill bis Diary on July the iOtli, 
“ hitherto hermeticall}^ sealed against intercourse, reci- 
])rocity, and civilisation, seems, like Jericho, to have 
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])(‘en compassed about seven days, and awaits only tlio 
linal sliout, when tlie walls sliall fall down fiat and the 
servants of Grod take possession.” 

Xo one was readier than Lord Shaftesbury to see 
an opportunity, and avail himself of it. Xow was the 
time to send out additional missionaries ; now was the 
time to circulate freely the Holy Scriptures. It was 
the jubilee year of the Bible Society, and it was re- 
solved by the Committee to give to the people of China, 
in their own tongue, a million copies of the Hew Testa- 
ment. To this and other plans for reaching the people 
Lord Shaftesbury gave invaluable aid. The opening up 
of China opened up to him a boundless vista — “ the 
beginning of the end.” 

Sept. 3rcl — The Times is OTGrfioAving Avith sin'pri.se, and cannot 
account £oi' it, that the prodigious revolution in China has been 
effected in so short a time, and by so ea.sy means. hTo one who has 
studied the 2nd Book of Chronicles, studied, I say, not simply read, 
can doubt that, Avhen the end vastly exceeds the means, and the 
work is strikingly disproportionate to the instrument, ‘ the thing is of 
God ; ’ it is the result of His own immediate and direct interpo.sition. 
^Vas there ever such a political event as the rebellion of tlie Ten 
Tribes'? Was there eAmr one so contrary to all hmnan experience, 
all human reasoning, all human policy % But ‘ this tiling is done of 
me,’ said God hy the prophet; and .so He Avould say now, did He; 
vouchsafe to speak, as of old, to men upon earth. I see it, I see it, 
.surely I see it ; the Gos])el will be offered Avhere, in truth, it has 
never yet been fairly offered, in China and Japan ; it will then have 
been ‘preached for a witness to all nations,’ and then will ‘the end 
i;omo!’ ‘ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.’ 

The efforts being made by the Bible Society for the 
evaugelisatioii of Cliiiia, were seconded by those of the 
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x.ondon Missionary Society. Tliey calletl too-etlier a. 
speoia meeting for tlie purpose of raising fund: to send 
out additional missionaries, and imdted Lord Shaftes 
bury to take the chair. He willingly responded, and 
commenced a vigorous speech by saying , .-This matter 
commends Itself to the judgment and feeliim of everv 
man who cares, in the least degree, for the welfare of tlu. 

human 1 ace. It requires neither statement nor armi 

mentation ; an actual reality is before ns ; the old ^11 
of supers ition is broken downi the empire of China 
«th Its three hundred millions, is opened to our efforts i 
. bleach, so to speak, is practicable; the citadel is to 
be stormed, not by the potentates and armies of Europe 
but by Irotestant agents, by a noble rivalry of pL’ 

testant missions from every part of the civiliLl globe 

and of every evangelical denomination.” ’ 

of tt!- 

aw ftieials ia Est.blis,:; J tLy ^ 

holy, too caftolic, too dooply al/iecUvk ;;:;^ ^ 

or any eousnlorations of Ohnrch system and Epfee,,,! ^ 
things are, to my .„M, go„<i nlaeos b„t il ‘i! l' 

hounded by time and S|«e ; the Cause know nothing but mirei-r 
ily .ind eternity. 'ifi bat is tlie meaning of ‘ firace Iw with ill tl " 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincoi-ity ■ ! Did not Ah 

Milne, iMedlm, -St, MoH'at, Williams, love Hiiifl If ,n-,ee y 


banitary reform in the metropolis had become, in 
every sense tff the term, a vital question, and the vrai's 
Ibo.. and lbo3 were mtu-ked by several mea,sures of 
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great utility. Among tlieni were the “Metropolis 
Mhiter Act,” by which it was provided that no water 
supplied for domestic use should be taken from any part 
of the Thames below Teddington Lock ; the “ Act to 
amend the Laws concerning the Burial of the Lead in 
the Metropolis,” giving authority to the Secretary of 
State to order, for the protection of the |niblic health, 
that any particular burial-ground should be closed, and 
that any parish should have power to take certain 
simple steps for procuring a new cemetery ; the Com- 
pulsory Yaccination Act; the Smoke Abatement Nui- 
sance Act, and others. 

Every fresh measure in the direction of sanitation, 
brought, directly or indirectly, fresh labour to the Board 
of Health, and every fresh burden laid upon that ill- 
used and long-suffering Board, bronght to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in particular, anxiety, toil, and annojumce. 

April 29th, 1852. — Gi'eat motion in Hoiise. of Lords on sanitary 
state of the metropolis, Oanded the point and had passal)lo success. 

May 14th — The Times has taken np the note of the nndentukers, 
the water-companies, the Parliamentary agents, and the whole ti'ibe 
of johbens who live on the misei’ie.s of mankind and are hunting tlio 
Board of Health through brake and briar, and hope to l.)(3 ‘ in at thci 
death!’ Be it so; if we Ml, not a body will be left to sljout 
‘ unclean, imelean !’ and form, and guide, and impel, pn])lic opinion. 
Matters will become w-orse and worse, I tremble for the issue. 
Walked yesterday to review my old haunts in 'Westmin.stei-, and 
look at the 'wretclied children in Pye Street ; sick, sick, sick, to .sec^ 
how little years of labour had done. 

Hov, 17fch,~Grieved to learn that not only nothing is done by tlie 
Governiuenfc, but that the Ministers will take good care that nothing 
sliall be done by any one else ; the Board of Health is to be destroyed ; 
its sin, is its unpardonable activity. 
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Dec. 31st. — So Sir W. Molesworth is to be ournew at 

the Board of Health ! What mortifications I lia^'O undergone in tliis 
service ! And -vvin this endurance he blessed at last, or ^vili our 
enemies succeed in destroying the only institution that .stands for 
the physical and social improvement of the people 1 Our foes are 
numerous, aaud I dread their success ; it would vex me beyond expres- 
sion to see Chadwick and Southwood Smith sent to the riglit-about, 
and the Board, which, under God, has done and has conceived so 
many good things, broken up. 

The unpardonable activity ” of the Board liad, in 
fact, brought it into nnavoidable collision with every 
interest of magnitude. Eeferring to this, Lord Shaftes- 
bury says : — 

August 9th, 1853. — It is not wonderful, though sad, when we 
reraem]:)er the interests that it has been our duty to api)roach and 
handle. We roxised all the Dissenters by our Burial Bill, which, 
after all, failed. 

Tlie parliamentary agents are onr sworn enemies, because we 
liave reduced expenses, and, consequently, their fees, within reason- 
able limits. 

The civil engineei’s also, because we have selected able men, who 
liave carried into efiect ncAV principles, and at a les,s salary. 

Tlie College of Bhysicians, and all its dependencies, hecau.se of 
our independent action and singular success in dealing with the 
cholera, wdien we maintained and proved that many a Poor Law 
medical ollicer knew more than all the flash and fashionable doctors 
of London, 

All the Boanis of Guardians; for we exposed their selfislmes.s, 
tluflr cruelty, their reluctance to meet and to relieve the suireriug 
poor, in the days of the epidemic. 

Tlie Treasury besides ; (for the suhalterns there hated Chadwick ; 
it was an ancient grudge, and paid when occasion .served). 

Then come tlie water companies, whom wc laid hare, and devised 
a method of supply, which altogether superseded them. 

The Oommis.sioners of Sewers, for our plans and principles v 
tliG reverse of theirs j they hated us with a perfect hatred 


vere 
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Occasionall}^ hope revived that the Board of 
Health might yet be the appointed means of further 
sanitary triumphs. With Palmerston for Home Secre- 
tary, Lord Shaftesbury thought that not only would 
the Board be saved from destruction, but that new life 
would he given to it. “ I have never known any Home 
Secretary,” he wrote, “equal to Palmerston for readiness 
to undertake every good work of kindness, humanity, 
and social good, especially to the child and the working 
class. No fear of wealth, capital, or election-terrors,- 
prepared at all times to I'un a-tilt if he could do good 
by it. Has already done more than ten of his predeces- 
sors.” But these anticipations were not destined to be 
very fully realised. 

Aug. 19 til. —Palmerston has undertaken, and apparently with 
.success, several o£ our Board of Health measures. I rtyoice in hi.s 
efibrts, but cannot give him, except for good will, all the praise 
bestowed by the Times. We, unfortunate people, having ‘borne 
the burthen -and heat of the day,’ having collected all the evidence, 
having stirred the public attention, having incurred all the odium, 
receive no support from the Government, and consequently fail. 
Ho, having borne and done nothing of the kind, but being the Secre- 
tary of State, succeeds ! But observe how he ignores our considera- 
tions and difficulties, and cuts the Gordian knot by enacting whatever 
is easy, and omitting whatever is the I’everse ; we laboured our hearts 
out to give compensation to the clergy; /ie gives them none. We 
devised a long and intricate scheme to lower, for the poorer sort, tlie 
expense of interments ; he orders extramural burial, and leai'es tbo 
artisan to meet the increased cost as well as he can ! Ala.s ! ala.s ! 
success is not what you do, but what people say of it, and they are 
almost always too ignorant, or too indifferent, to judge rightly. 

Towards the end of the year it became manifest 
that the days of the Board : of Health were numbered, 
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Lind tliat some ‘‘cold, idle, comfortless, do-little office” 
would be set up in its stead. It was a positive 
grief to Lord Sliaftesbury, who, as he said, had given 
to it “ five years of his life and intense labour, and had 
not received even the wages of a pointer, with ‘ that’s £i 
good dog.’ ” 

It was not until the summer of 1854, hou-ever, that 
the crisis came, and it is referred to thus - 

July 29tlij 1854. — Palmei'ston will not hear of iny resigning ; nor 
will I of remaining, nnless on gronncls very intelligible. This public 
service is a hard, ungrateful thing. My remuneration has been that 
usually allotted to monkeys — more kicks than halfpence. 

July 31st. — No choice of resigning or remaining ; the House of 
Commons tlu’ew out the Bill this day. . . , Thus after five 

years of intense and um'ewarded labour I. am turned off like a piece 
of lumljer ! Such is the public service. Some years hence, if we 
are remembered, justice may be done to us ; but not in our lifetimes. 
I have never knowm a wrong by the public, redressed so that the 
suflerer could enjoy the reparation, for 

“ N;:ition.s slowly wi.se and meanly just, 

To buried merit rai-se the tardy bust.” 

Aug. 5th. — On Thursday last gave a dinner, by way of farewell, 
to tlic Board of Kcaltli, the commissioners, doctors, engineers, clerics, 
secretary, stnaniteen in all. We part very good friends. 

Aug. 12lh. — On Thursday last Board Bill received tlie Hoyal 
assent, mid the old Board was extinguished. We have left no arrears of 
business ; our .successor will have all before him; he will not re- 
(piired to giv<; five minutes to arrears on our period of office, Thus 
have, closed six years of very hard and gratuitous service. I may 
say, witli old Oeoi-gelll. on the admission of American Independence. 

• It may pos.sibly tum out well for the country, hi(.t us n <j untie) atm. / 
am. iiecev fovtjet it.’ 

Lord Sluiftesbiiry wrote constantly in bis Diary 
tliroiigliout tlie year 1853 on tlie progress of Democracy, 
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EepiiWicanism, and levelling opinions. He traced it, 
not so iimcli to the general desire of the people, or 
to the influence of the press, but to the operation 
of commercial causes and money-making ambition , 
Landed property was being regarded apart from all 
notions of ancestral feeling, of attachment to here- 
ditary estates, of long connections between property 
and peasantry, and was looked, upon merely as a 
negotiable article of merchandise, to be sold and 
shifted with as little of affection and difficulty as a 
five-pound note. 

July 26tli. — This is tlie worst fox*m of republican indifference to 
the gexieroxis elements of antiquity. But more : younger children 
must no longer receive anniuties and portions, but must eacli liave a 
slice of the landed estate. In two generations, then, every property 
wojild be subdivided l the landed interest, as a distinct and powerful 
body, would be extingixished, and the House of Lords rendered im- 
possible, for it can never suljsist, except as an independent body-— 
independent by the wealth of its individual members, having here- 
ditary rights, but also hereditary property. 

August 22nd. — The atmosphere of political principles and imsti- 
tutions is decidedly democratic in the present day, and men are 
borne on against their wishes to democratic results. What is it ? Is 
it by our own folly, or that of our ancestors ? Is it the cycle of the 
principle of government, like the reouiring periods drought, 
famine, plenty, health, and disorder ? Or is it the will of God tliat 
every form should ha ve its day, and then perish ? Aristocracy 
exists on the Continent by the sword; in England by sufferance. 
Which will have the longer dxiration — ^the obedience of the soldier, 
or the 2 )atience of the ten-pound -householder ? 

It is oltservaTJe that not an appreciable fraction of the peo^do of 
England desire the abolition of the King and the peerage ; and yet, 
by degrees, rapid degrees, tliey will come to it, and be astonished 
beyond measure when the work is irremediable. So it appears ; but 
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we may yefc, in tlie mercy of God, be reserved, institutions and all, 
for liiglier things. 

(Sept. loth. — The year 1848 was the climax of our odiou.sness to 
the foreigners. They will never forgive us for the calm, tlie security, 
the assurance with which our monarchical and aristocratical institu- 
tions witlistood the shock that aflected, in Europe, monarchies and 
republics alike. They praise us and abhor us. 

Sept. 14tli. — Mischief and subversion are the main objects of 
the Radicals of England. They have not, they cannot have, a just 
plea for their policy. We may think and speak diflereutly of cul- 
tivated R-evolutionists, who have deep grievances and mighty im- 
pediments in the way of amelioration. But civil and religious liberty 
are complete with us ; the people have not a wrong unredressed, nor 
the Radicals a right unattained, and yet their spirit is that of 
Mazzini, Ledru Rollin, and Kossuth. 

On October the 25tli, Mr. Eicliard Oobden, in the 
course of an address delivered at the Meclianics’ Insti- 
tute, at Barnslej, spoke very strongly on education, as 
an all-important means of elevating the poorer classes. 
He said : Take the question of sanitary reform. 
Why do people live in had cellars surrounded by filth 
and disease ? You may say it is their povert^b but 
their poverty comes as much from their ignorance as 
their vices ; and their vices often spring from their 
ignorance. The great mass of the people don’t know 
wliat the sanitary laws are ; they don’t know that venti- 
lation is good for liealth ; they don’t know that the 
miasma of an iinscavenged street or impure alley is pro- 
ductive of cholera and disease. If they did know these 
things, people would take care that they inhabited l)etter 
houses ; and if people were only more careful in their 
habits than they are, and husbanded their means, they 
might get into better houses. And when I hear people 
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advocate temperance, wHcli I, as one of tlie most tem- 
perate men in tlie world, always like to hear advocated, 
1 say the best way is, to afford them some other occupa- 
tion or recreation than that which is derived only 
through their senses. The best way is to give them 
education. If the working man is deprived of tliose 
recreations, which consist of the intellectual and moral 
eujoyments that education and good training give, he 
naturally falls into the excitement of sensual indulgence, 
because excitement all human beings must have. There- 
fore, when you wish to make them more temperate, and 
secure moral and sanitary and social improvements among 
the working classes, education, depend upon it, must be 
at the bottom of it all.” 

A few days afterwards there appeared in the columns 
of the leading journal a letter from Lord Shaftesbury 
commenting on the above remarks. 

He was alarmed lest the weight of Mr. Oobden’s 
authority should retard all effort at sanitary improve" 
nients by leading the public to infer that nothing could 
be done until a better and more extensive system of 
popular education was instituted. But that, as matters 
stood, though it could not fail altogether, would help 
but little. The artisans might, each and all of them, 
be an Arago or a Watt, capable of squaring the circle 
or inventing a steam-engine, and yet they would have 
no power of selecting their dwellings j they must 
live near their work, and face every danger, seen and 
unseen, for they could not fiee from it. The working 
* Kmes, October 27tli, 1853. 
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man of high attainments, in the prime of life, decent, 
temperate, industrious, capable of earning his thirty 
shillings a week, would take the best house he could find 
\\dthin the prescribed limits ; hut such was often the state 
of drainage and ventilation around, that it prepared his 
deathbed in a few months and left his wife and children 
a burden on the public. From this text Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in very forcible language, urged his views as to 
the national duty of providing proper house accommo- 
dation for the poor. 

Until this was done, education became an impossi- 
bility, as, to be worth anything, it must be completed 
by a man’s own self, in the peaceful evening leisure of a 
cleanly, decent, and suitable home. Intemperance was, 
doubtless, a prime cause of mischief among the labour- 
ing classes, but intemperance was greatly promoted by 
the exhausting, enfeebling effects of perpetual residence 
in noxious and mephitic vapours. In conclusion, he 
said : — 

Let domiciliary iniprovemexats go along witli edncation ; and tlien, 
if temperance be added to the average earnings of the working classes, 
there remaims no human reason that I can see, why our people shonhl 
have any to blame but themselves if they do not live like Christian 
citizens and die as aspirants to immortality. 

Having glanced at some of the public events in 
which Lord Shaftesbury was concerned during this year, 
we now turn to the Diary to extract some passages 
relating more immediately to himself. 

In reviewing the work in which his life was being 
spent, he says ; — 
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April Gth.— Many Bills in hand. Times sneers at nie, and 
speaks of my ‘ restless benevolence,’ Bnt why am I resti^«i’s Be- 
cause others are vesi^id. 

April 7fch. — Engaged more than ever : small w’orks compared 
with the political and financial movements of the day — a Lodging- 
House, a Ragged School, a Tagi'ant Bill, a Thieves’ Refuge ! No 
wonder that people think me a.s small as iny work ; and yet I would 
not change it. Surely God has called me to the career, 

June 12th, Sunday. — ‘With all your experience’ (I imagine 
some young man saying to me), ‘ would you counsel me to follow the 
career that you have chosen and pursued 1 ’ In the first place, I 
reply that, in spite of all vexations, disappointments, rebuffs, insults, 
toil, self-denial, expense, weariness, sickness, all loss of political posi- 
tion, and con.siderabie loss of personal estimation — in spite of being 
always secretly despised, and often publicly ignored — in spite of 
having your ‘evil’ most maliciously and ingeniously exaggerated, 
and your ‘good’ ‘evil spoken of ’ — I would, for myself, say ‘ Yes,’ 
June 13bh. — But what would you counsel to another 1 I should 
advise him to consider maturely what he desired, If he desired to 
rise in the world, to have a party, to be much thought of, -to be a 
great man at Court or in politics, I should say, ‘ No.’ If he desired 
internal satisfaction, that humble joy through Almighty God (ainidst 
ten thousand vexations) that attend you in retirement and in thought- 
fulness, I say emphatically ‘Yes.’ 

June 29th. — Harassed by public and private business. My heart 
goes so completely into every question, that I fret like one pos- 
sessed. Chimney-sweepers, Juvenile mendicants, ‘ et hoc yerms onune.^ 
Sjieeches and Chairs without end. But all is Jiot vain ; I am reaping 
a harvest. Is it because, in God’s mercy, I have not fainted'? The 
working of the Ten-Hours’ Bill is peace, wealth, and happiness, 
social order, and moral improvement. 

An impression prevailed tliat, because Lord Shaftes- 
bury had succeeded to tbe earldom, and possessed 
large landed estates, he must necessarily be a very 
wealthy man. As a matter of fact, he was, as we 
have already hinted, for the greater part of his life, in 
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siicli circumstances, tliat only by exercising’ tlie utmost 
care was be able to escape from distressing financial diffi- 
culties. ‘'Heroism” is not too large a word to employ 
with reference to tbe long, bard battle be fougbt, in bis 
endeavour to fulfil tbe apostolic injunction, to wbicb be 
often refers, and to “owe no man anything, but to serve 
bim in tbe Lord.” In estimating tbe extreme difficulty 
of bis position, it must be remembered tliat bis whole life 
was spent under tbe eye of the public ; that an adver.se 
press was ever eager to find a ground of attack upon 
him ; that ns a leader in every charitable organisation 
of tbe day, be could not urge upon others to be liberal 
and not give freely himself; and that, identified as be 
was with every movement on behalf of tbe poor, tbe 
demands upon bis private charity were almost incredi- 
ble in number and extent. When Lord Shaftesbury 
put down his name on a subscription-list, be did not 
“ offer to tbe Lord that wbicb cost bim nothing,” be 
offered that wbicb co.st bim self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
and anxiety. 

One of tbe greatest troubles that could befall him, 
was to find himself unable to give pecuniary aid to a 
deserving cause. He was willing to make any sacrifice, 
to leave himself almost entirely without resources, in 
order to give to those who bad need ; and if, on any 
occasion be was obliged to say “ no,” it was a positive 
pain to bim. A little incident in illustration may be 
narrated here. A lady called upon bim one day, and 
told him a piteous story of a Polish refugee wlio was 
in a state of utter destitution. She bad a dread of 
d (I 2 
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asking Lord Sliaftesbury for monej^ because slie knew 
him well, and knew how pressing were the demands 
made upon him from all quarters. She told her story, 
however, and left the issue with him. 

“ Lear me 1 he said, “ what is to he done ? I have 
not a farthing. But the poor fellow must have some- 
thing at once. What can I do?” 

He was as agitated and distressed as though some 
strong personal trouble affected him. Then a bright 
idea flashed through his mind : he suddenly remem - 
hered that in the library he had got a £5 note ‘‘in re- 
serve as a nest egg,” and bringing it in, with an air of 
infinite delight, he hegged his visitor not to delay a 
moment in conveying it to the man in need. 

In quoting from Lord Shaftesbury’s Diaries passages 
— which, it must be remembered, he never intended 
when writing them should come before the public 
eye — relating to his monetary affairs, we prefer to 
incur the censure of any who may consider this beyond 
the province of the biographer, rather tban to lose the 
opportunity of showing him in the midst of circum- 
stances in which he was misjudged and misunderstood 
because his real financial position w^as not known. 

May 24tlt. — Made xip my mind ; inn.st sell old family piotnre.s, 
must sell old family estates ; it is painful ; ancestral feeling.s are 
very strong with me ; but it is far better to Inave a well-inhabited, 
well-cottaged property, people in decency and comfort, tluwi well- 
hung walls which persons seldom see, and almoist never admire unlo.ss 
pressed to do so; and as for estates, why, it is ruin to retain them 
in the face of mortgage, debt, and the necessary provision for your 
children! 
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May 2Stli. — Sent to St. Giles’s foi’ two more pictures to be sold. 
The house is falling, and must be repaired ; will not do it from any 
fund or revenue by which monies devoted to religion, charit}', or 
cottage l)uilding, would be diverted. Must therefore surrender more 
heirlooms, dismantle my walls, check ancestral feeling, and tliank. 
God that it is no worse. . . 

These lawyers are harpies ; they may act honestly, as, I doubt 
not, mine have done, accoi’ding to the acknowledged custom, but it 
is a custom, one imagined, introduced, and perpetrated by harpies. 
These lawyers multiply businessj and charge prodigiou.sly for every 
step of it ; they send in their accounts very seldom, so that the. 
client has no notion of the expense he is incurring by a series of 
apparently .small items, little suspecting that every question gives 
rise, perhaps, to a dozen letters, and each letter costiiig as many 
pounds ; and then, when the account does come in, no man that has 
lived, does live, or will live, can clieck it. Who, at the distance of 
two or three years, can say whether he asked such and such a ques- 
tion, received such and such an answer, saw A. B., was seen by 
0. D., &c. &c., over a statement of minute details, covering, as mine 
does, some forty folio pages '? They lure you on iir your ignorance, 
like Circe, and then turn you to a hog, a monkey, a bat, and cer- 
tainly a fool! Now tills is terrible; what shall I do for schools, 
cottages, churches ? 

June 29th. — To build cottages is nearly as ruinous as to gild 
your saloons ; it is an enormous expenditure, and no rent. A pair 
of cottages co.st me four liuudred pounds, and the I’ent I receive from 
them is £2 IDs., or at most £3, for each cottage, garden included. 

The followin^^ entries, relating to a variety of sub- 
jects, are selected from tlie Diary wliicli, during tliis 
year, was singularly free from gaps. 

April 14th. — Took Lionel* to-day to Harrow; .saw him comfort- 
ably and happily housed at Mr, Warnei*’s. Ah, Lord, I commit him 
’unto Thee in body and soul; preserve liim, cherish him, make him 
and dearest Evelyn Thy servants, that they may walk liefore Thee 

* His third son. 
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■with a perfect heart in Christ Jesus our only Saviour ! Vi-sited the 
grave of niy blessed Francis ; there he was deposited four years ago ; 
he neither sleeps nor is dead ; his body is there, but his soul is in 
Paradise. I no more doubt it than I doubt my own existence, and 
‘them winch sleep in Jesus will Cod bring with Him.’ What a. 
•wonderful thing is the Christian religion ! it makes us to see and to 
feel that a stroke of death is oftentimes one of the tenderest of God’.s 
mercies ! 

Saw, too, the ‘ testimonial ; ’ — the schools erected to his memory. 
Oh, may I die the death of the righteous, and may my last end be 
like his ! 

April 26th. — Have now before me these tedious and wearing 
May meetings ; the repetition of ‘the speech from the Chair,’ the 
same sentiments, almost the same words, amounts to nausea in the 
utterance. Do not object to hear, but loathe to speak. They do 
good, however, and let that .suffice. 

May 3i'd. — The House of Commons is the dej)o.sitory of power, 
and it is vain to hope to be effective man out of it. You may 
experience much social civility, but no one accords you a hair’s-breadth 
of political influence. ‘ Philanthropy,’ combined with a peerage, 
reduces a man to the lowest point. 

May 7th. — Lionel, although he has been but three weeks at 
Harrow, has been already removed into the 6th Form, ‘ a thing,’ as 
Evelyn writes, ‘ unparalleled in history.’ 

June 13th. — The fleet is gone to the Dardanelles ! Oh, God, 
protect my son ^ in soul and body for Christ’s sake ! 

August 10th. — Unless something be done, and that speedily, to 
give activity and vigour to the. House of Lords it wdll sink into a 
mere registration office for the decrees of the Hou.se of Commons ; 
Bills come np in a cloud iix the month of August; 70 or 80 to 
be di.scus.sed and passed in a w’eek ! How can we do anything 
but simply inspect and register them ? This must, God willing, be 
my first effort next Session. But what hope have I of success ? The 
)>ast Session has tli.sheartened me. 

August 13th. — When I went to the House of .Lords I deter- 
mined to show its activity and power in the institution of social' 
improvements. I did not seek my owm repute; I knew I was 


* His eldest son. 
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injuring my own comfort, but I wished, so far as in me lay, to rescue 
the Hou.se from the character of the ‘ dormitory,’ God knows it lias 
been no dormitory’ to me. 

The two next entries were made during his animal 
tour on the Continent. 

Sept. 18th. — Sunday. Geneva. A great steamlioat, groaning 
with the number of passengers, left the quay this morning ! This 
in the city of Calvin ! I am not opposed to innocent recreation oii 
the Lord’s day, but no one has a right to make his own recreation 
on that day the burthen and affliction of another. That thou,sands 
may disport themselves on Sunday, hundreds must surrender, not only 
repose, but even, were they so minded, public worship i It cannot 
be just and well-pleasing to God, 

Sept. 22nd. — Paris. Times of 17th declamatory, and justly, 
against reward,? to agricultui’al laboui'ers, of ten shillings and a new 
coat, for twenty year’s of good conduct. Made an attempt myself to 
introduce larger sums at the Blandford Labourers’ Friend Society, 
but, though I ■wrote a year ago, I have received no answer. The 
agricultural labourer could greatly benefit his condition, were he 
inclined to a little care and economy ; a young man, by the payment 
of .sixpence a week, might secure to himself an annuity of twenty 
pounds a year, after sixty years of age. 

Oct. 5tli. — London. Progress fair at St. Giles’s. Provisions 
very high, I'aised the wage.s of my people ; will others do the same ? 
Happy prospects of my drainage efibrts; many laboiu’ers will be 
required; and if they labour diligently their wages will he good. All 
the men employed on the house desired a holiday, and they had it 
with cricket, football, quoits, &c. ; bread, cheese, meat, beer, and 
apples in just quantity. They played the whole day, were in extra- 
vagant spirits ; behaved admirably well, and went homo perfeetly 
sober, I confess it did my heart good bo see them sharing with me, 
in due time and proportion, the enjoyment of the old park of my 
ancestors. 

In tlie early autumn of tliis year there tvas a severe 
visitation of cholera throughout the country, and the 
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Presbytery of Bdinbiirgli wrote, tlirong'li their Mode- 
rator, to the Home Secretary (Lord Palmerston) asking 
whether, in the circumstances, a national fast would lie 
ajipointed by Boyal authority. The Home Secretarj^ 
replied in a characteristic letter of such sterling com- 
mon sense, that a part of it may be quoted here, as it 
illustrates the manner in which Lord Palmerston co- 
ojierated with Lord Shaftesbury, both working towards 
the same end, but by different means. 

“The Maker of the TJni verse,” Lord Palmerston 
replied, “ has established certain laws of nature for 
the planet in which we live, and the weal or woe of 
mankind depends upon the observance, or the neglect, 
of these laws. One of these laws connects health 
with the absence of those gaseous exhalations which 
proceed from over-crowded human dwellings, or from 
decomposing substances, whether animal or veget- 
able ; and those same laws render sickness the 
almost inevitable consequence of exposure to those 
noxious influences. But it has, at the same time, 
pleased Providence to place it within the power of 
man to make such arrangements, as will prevent or 
dksperse such exhalations so as to render them harmless, 
and it is the duty of man to attend to those laws of 
nature and to exert the faculties which Providence has 
thus given to man for his own welfare. 

“ The recent visitation of cholera, which has for the 
moment been mercifully checked, is an awful warning- 
given to the people of this realm that they have too 
much neglected their duty in this respect, and those 
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persons with whom it rested to purify towns and cities, 
and to prevent, or remove, the causes of disease, liave 
not been sufficiently active in regard to such matters. 
Lord Palmerston would therefore suggest, that the best 
course which tlie people of this country can pursue to 
deserve that the further progress of the cholera should 
be stayed, will be to employ the interval that will elapse 
between the present time and the beginning of next 
spring, in planning and executing measures by which 
those portions of their towns and cities which are in- 
habited by the poorest classes, and which, from the 
nature of things, must most need purification and im- 
provement, may be freed from those causes and sources 
of contagion, which, if allowed to remain, will infallibly 
breed pestilence and be fruitful in death, in spite of all 
the prayers and fastings of a united but inactive nation. 
When man has done his utmost for his own safety^, 
then is the time to invoke the blessing of Pleaven to give 
effect to his exertions.’' 

!Nov. '2n(\. — London. Palmei'ston lias refused a fast day in 
liis answer to the Scotch Memorial, and, in such a .style, that, though 
his letter contains abundant good sense and mucli truth, he will be 
regarded by tbe religious Avorld as little better than an inliclel. His 
notions and feelings theologically are feeble, no' doubt, and erroneous; 
lint he had no intention to be irreverent, though he has .stirred u]) a 
nest. 

Dec. 21st. — The “burking” system of the newsjiapers is more 
fatal and hostile tlian their attack. At coiifereiico I made a lougish 
Sjieeeh on vai'ious pomt.s which the Times reduces to thi.s, ‘ Lord S. 
said that the children ought to he treated with justice and kindness 
and, shortly after, Mr. Sturge is made to say, in tlie same amount of 
words, that ‘ he could not agree with Lord ! ! 
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1854—1855. 

A Cloud in. the East — State oi England — Rumours of War with Russia — War 
Declared— Christians in Turkey — Russian Intolerance— Letter from Lord 
Stanley — Letter to Lord Aberdeen — Letter from Lord Clarendon — Religious 
Liberty in France — Correspondence with Emperor of the French — M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys to Lord Palmerston — Offer of Order of the Garter — 
Reasons for Declining the Honour— Colonisation of Syria — Chimney 
Sweepers Bill Thrown Out— A Mothers’ Meeting — Harrow — Death of 
Lord Jocelyn— Death of Duchess of Beaufort — Wild Court — War in a 
Christian Spirit — Lord Raglan’s Despatches — Letter to Mr. Haldane — 
Mismanagemoxrt in the Crimea — Change of Ministry— Palmerston, Premier 
— Offer of Duchy of Lancaster — Correspondence thei’eon with Lord Pulmer- 
hton — Letter from Lady Palmerston — Organisation of Sanitary Commission 
for Crimea— Letter to Lord Panmurc — Instructions to the Sanitary Com- 
missioners— Letter from Miss Florence Nightingale— Death of the Czar — 
Yisit of Emperor of the French — Letter to Mr. Evelyn Ashley — Offer of 
Duchy of Lancaster Renewed — Letters from Lady Palmerston — In Per- 
plexity — Interposition of Providence — Religious Worship Bill — Opposition 
of Lord Derby and the Bishop of Oxford — Success of the Bill — Sardinia — 
National Education — ^Death of Sir Robert Inglis — Milliners and Ih'ess- 
makers— Death of his Son Maurice — Letter to Mr. Evelyn Ashley — 
Woburn Ahhej’’ — Life Peerages, 

In is 53, the cloud that had long hung over the East 
was gathering blackness, and threatening to burst in 
storm. A dispute about tbe Holy places in Palestine, 
was the pretext upon which the peace of forty years was 
to he broken. Eight years previously, the Emperor of 
Eussia had spoken of Turkey as “a dying man whose 
dissolution was at hand,” On the 9th of January, 1853, 
the Emperor, in conversation with Sir Gr. Hamilton 
Seymour, explained his views in unmistakeable language. 
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“Turkey is falling to pieces/’ lie said, “and it is im- 
portant that England and Eussia should come to a good 
understanding, that neither should take any decisive 
step of which the other is not apprised/’ A little later 
on, he declared: “I tell you, if your Grovernmeut has 
been led to believe that Turkey retains any element of 
existence, your Grovernment must have received incorrect 
information- I repeat to you that the sick man is 
dying and he urged that England should join with 
Eussia in making arrangements beforehand as to the 
inheritance of the Ottoman in Europe. 

A few months later came the disiiute about the 
Holy places; Turkey claimed that the only Protec- 
torate over the Christians of Turkey was the Sultan’s, 
and, although negociations innumerable were under- 
taken to adjust matters between the two Powers, the 
hope of maintaining peace grew fainter and fainter, and 
on the 1st of November, 1853, Eussia declared war 
against Turkey. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s Diary follows the incidents of 
the war wdth great minuteness. We shall only extract 
occasional passages to mark the progress of events, and 
his opinions and actions wdth regard to them. 

Aug. 16tli, 1853. — England, in all her history, never corahiaed 
before so many elements of material prosperity. W e have survived the 
revolutionary shocks of the last half century, and of the la.st thirteen 
special years ; we liave a Sovereign to whose Iverson and olHce tlio 
whole country is soberly, yet ai’dently, attached ; we have an hei’e- 
ditary Peerage of a thousand years duration, esteemed, as yet, 
and admired by the people ; and worthy, too, as compared wdth 
former or contemporaneous ari.stocracies, of the position it occu- 
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]iie.s. There is a singular union, and mutual respect, of all classes ; 
the highest, the middle, the lowest ; never had we such a develop- 
ment and diliusion of wealth, comfort, security, among the labour- 
ing populatio]! : our army is powerful, our fleets unprecedexited 
and unrivalled ; and yet the whole kingdom seeks not aggression but 
Peace ! AVliat country civer enjoyed mm*e liberty of thought, s[)eech, 
and action 1 None in the records of the world ! 

Sept. 17th. — The Emperor of Eussia has proudly and angrily 
rejected the Note of the Four Powers as altered l)y tlie Porte. The 
Turk is in.sane, and the Mu-scovite wicked, but he is a fool into the 
bcargain. He has thrown away his character as the umpire of 
Euro])e ; he has been guilty of sad aggression, has dealt in falsehoods, 
and, by commencing war, he will open up the means of insniTection, 
revolution, and socialism (the very bugbears of his life) to Italy, 
Poland, France, Plungary, and Germany, 

Oct. 14th, — Bi'ighton. We are in war and notin war; full of 
rumours, perils, protocols, negotiations. Drummond has written a 
clever letter to the Peace Society, in which he tells them tliat they 
desii'e peace, only that they may have leisure to make money ; tliat 
if war would answer the purpose they would (he implies) like it as 
well, that they denounce Mars and Moloch, but worsliip Mummon, 
who, according to Milton, is the basest and meanest of them all ! 

Feb. Sth, 1854. — xUl seems beating up for conflict. TJie Czar, if 
not the wisest, must be the maddest of politicians. He is i.solated 
in Europe ; Austria and Prussia have refused their co-oiieration ; the 
whole of Germany is indignant and ardent to get rid of Eussian in- 
fluence. I have always believed that the Emperor lived undca- flic 
delusion that his authority was dominant at r>erliu and Vioaina. 
This rejection, therefore, will equally astound and exasperate him. 
My opinion was confirmed by a. statement of Walewski’s, that, wlien 
a short time ago, General Castelbaljac, Frencli ambas.sador at Ht- 
Petersburg, hinted to ]Sles.selrodc, the probable objijctions of Austria, 
he received a half contemptuous answer that ‘ Austria and Eus.sia 
were one,’ Meanwhile Italy, Poland, Hungary, every jilaco where 
there is no hope but in revolution, are agitated and expectant ; just 
as we foresaw, so it XkS ; the notion of war gives tliem a notion of 
ojiportuiiity ; and the xVustrians cannot move a regiment without 
exciting a district ! 

March Gth. — The event of the day is, to my mind, the speech, of 
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this Emperor of the French to the Legislative Chaniher. Pie there 
declares that, ‘ the days of conquest are passed,’ never to return. He 
shows tlmt France has a deeper interest than England, in repressing 
the power of Russia, and that the intimate alliance of these two 
countries, formerly such bitter rivals, is a noble impulse to civili- 
sation. He has acted wonclei’fully well throughout ; it would be 
wrong, nay, unjust, to suspect him; to have even a rni.sgiving: ami 
yet the change is so immense, his policy so unexpected, that one 
ought, for some time at least, to be upon one’s guard. 

In the Manifesto of the Emperor of Eassia, dated 
February the 9th, 1854, in which he announced to his 
subjects the fact that England and France had taken up 
the cause of Turkey, these words occurred : “ And thus 
England and France have ranged themselves by the side 
of the enemies of Christianity, against Eussia fighting 
for the Orthodox Faith.’' 

To allow this reproach to remain unanswered was 
painful to many Christians in England, and, on March 
the 10th, Lord Shaftesbury, as their mouthpiece, took 
the opportunity of a formal motion for papers on Turkish 
affairs, to address the House of Lords on the subject. 
On behalf of the friends of missions, he directly con- 
tradicted the assertion of the Czar, and undertook to 
prove that Turkey had, of late, done everything to 
advance, and Enssia everything to retard, the progress 
of Christianity. After pausing to express his opinio]! 
that the negotiations had resulted in their only possible 
issue, he defended the necessity of “ making alliance 
with any power, heathen though it may be, to maintain 
the cause of right, justice, and order, against the aggres- 
sions even of professing Christians,” and to declare, that 
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the real question at issue was, whether we sliould “ assert 
the rio-hts of a weaker state, maintain the independence 
of nations, and endeavour to assign a limit to the 
encroachments of a power, that seemed bent upon 
darkeniog all that was light, and subjugating all that 
was free, among the nations of mankind.” For himself 
he could wish that we were well rid of both the parties 
concerned — “ that the Eussians were driven to the 
ISTorth -of Archangel, the Turks to the East of the 
Euphrates,” but, in the circumstances, it was right “ to 
prefer the autocrat who had granted such great facilities 
to the advancement of Christianity and civilisation, to 
the autocrat who had denied them in his own dominions, 
and who would deny them still more iiercely should he 
ever become, by our neglect, the master of those noble 
provinces that he so ardently coveted.” 

In tracing the gradual growth of w^ealth, intelli- 
gence, and civilisation amongst the Christians of Turkey, 
Lord Shaftesbuiy stated that, owing to the singular 
liberality of the Turkish system, there had been a large 
diffusion of the Scriptures ; in fifty towns there were 
distinct congregations of seceders from the (Ireek 
Church ; Protestant teachers and schools had multiplied, 
and, in capital and provinces, religious associations, 
printing presses, Bible depots, colporteurs, and native 
teachers were openly permitted. There had been, it was 
true, outbreaks of Muslim bigotry, but these were local, 
and had been controlled by the Government; the chief 
persecutions of Christians had been inflicted by other 
Christians, stimulated by their priests. He continued - 
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Now, contrast this with what is permitted or prohiVatod in Russia, 
and draw your inference as to what we have to expect should these 
awakening provinces fall under the dai-k and drowsy rule of tlie Czar. 
No a.ssociations for religious purposes are tolerated in Russia; no 
printing-pre.sses are permitted for printing the Bible in modern Russ, 
the only language understood by the people no versions of the 
Scriptures are allowed to cross the frontier except the German, 
Fi-ench, Italian, and English. Not a single copy, I repeat, of the 
Bible in the modern Russ, m the vernacular tongue, cair gain access 
into that vast empire; and it is believed, on the best evidence, that 
not a single copy has been printed, even in Russia, since 1823, in the 
tongue spoken by the people ! No colporteurs, of course, nor native 
agents, to enlighten the gloomy provinces ; no depdts for the sale of 
the Scriptux'es, no possible access to the Word of God. 

Lord Shaftesbury then pointed out the tyranny of 
Eussia, in siding with the Greek priests ; in persecuting 
the seceders ; in endeavouring to hinder Sir Stratford 
Canning, and other Ministers, in their labours to procure 
justice for the Protestants; in forbidding Jewish subjects 
to possess the Hebrew Scriptures, and in suppressing 
missionary efforts among heathen, or semi-savage, tribes 
on the outskirts of her empire ; and contrasted the policy 
of Turkey in permitting and protecting missionary 
agencies, which had brought about a “ great develop- 
ment of knowledge and liberal sentiment, enlarged hopes 
and aspirations, of the Christian population. 

Alter extolling the comparatively liberal sentiments 
and policy of the preceding Czar, Alexander, Lord 
Shaftesbury concluded as follows : — 

He died ; and in 1826 the Emperor Nicholas ascended the throne. 
And what did he then do I He suppre3.sed, by an ukase, tlie Russian 
Bible Society, with all its branches ; suppressed every privilege 
granted to religious societies, and brought back that Cimmerian 
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darkness of the Inunan intellect and the huniau heart, tliat he seems 
to prize so liiglily. 

Has Ttirlcev, I ask, done anything of the sort? Has she not, my 
Lords, in the last twenty years, allowed more to the ]n’ogr(!s.s of 
liberty and triitli, than Russia in the whole of the famous irine 
hundred years that the emperor boasts as the prt'.s(mt age of the 
alliance between the Sclavonic nations and the Gre(dv communion? 
Undoubtedly she has ; and this inference cannot be gainsaid — that, 
if the Sultan had been less liberal towards freoHom of religion, less 
considerate of the rights of conscience, there wmuld have been no 
Menschikofi' note, and no invasion of the Pidncipalities. 

But now, my Lords, though these are not the matters for which 
we undei'take the war, we may rejoice that we are not engaged in 
upholding a state of things advei-se to all amelioration, and subver- 
sive of all liberty and truth. And, seeing that we have entered on 
this conflict in no spirit of ambition, covetousness, or pride, but for 
our own defence, and in the maintenance of great principles, which 
concern alike all the races of mankind, let us luive no fear for the 
issue, but, offeiing a humble aiid hearty pi-ayer to Almiglity God, 
let us devoutly trust that His aid will not be wanting to bless our 
arms with success, and a speedy peace, in this just and inevitable 
quan’el. 

The newspapers of March the IJth, the day follow- 
ing the delivery of this speech, contained this remark- 
able passage from the SL Fetemhurg Journal o£ the 18th 
of Tebrnary : — 

Since the year 1829, his Majesty has followed with earnest 
attention the march of events in Turkey. 

The Emperor could not close his eyes to the conseciuences of 
changes which, one by one, have been introduced into that State. 
Old Turkey has disajipeared since the Turkish Government has 
sought to j)laut institutions diannftrically opposed to the genius of 
Islamism, and to the character, and customs of Mahometans— 
intions, viore or less copied from the type of modern Liheralism. 

Eeferring, in bis Diary, to the debate, Lord Shaftes- 
bury writes : — 
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Mai'cli 10th. — Speech to-night on my own motion in rc'ply to tlu* 
Manifesto of the Emperor of Russia, and his audacious assertion, 

‘ England and .France are siding with the enemies of (.Ihristianitv 
against Russia, who is combating for the Orthodox Faith.’ 

Nothing pleased me more than the statement of Clarendon, who 
was followed by many others, that the debate ‘ was most opportiTjie.’ 

In reply to a letter from Ms son Evelyn, who bad 
written to congratulate him on his success, he says ; — 

Maxell llth, 1854. 

God bless you, my darling boy, for your kind, sympathising 
lettei'. The success was 

You ask me how I get through so much work ; why, as I hope 
that you will hereafter, by hearty prayer to Almighty God before I 
begin, by entering into it with faith and zeal, and by making my end 
to be His gloiy and the good of mankind. ‘In hoc signo vinces,” 

Y'ours afiectionately, S. 

The “work” alluded to in the foregoing letter, was 
not only the routine duties inevitable to the position 
Lord Shaftesbury had taken in public life ; on all hands 
new labours were pressing upon him, Tlie following 
letters will indicate some of them : — 

Lord Stanley to Lord Shafteshitry. 

Albany, Jan. ^rd, 1854. 

Dear Loud Shaftesbury, — My attention has been called during 
the recess, by various occurrences in Lancashire, in my own neigh- 
bourhood, and by the conversation of many persons tliercs to a .suh- 
.pict which, 1 know, has engaged much of your time. I mean Burial 
Clubs, and the abuses to which, under existing regulations, they are 
exposed. I wish much, if convenient, to have some conversation 
with you on this subject, as I believe a legislative remedy may be 
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applied, and I liiiow no person who is better qualified to pronounce 
on one tliau yourself. 

Will you allow me to do myself the honour of calling upon you. 
to discuss this question ‘I 

I make no apology either for this request or for an unceroiiujDiious 
address, notwithstanding the slight nature of our ae(|Uiiinti\uct'. 
We are both public men, both deeply interested in the condition 
of the working-class ; and, for my own part, I had rather look 
back on services sncli as tiiose which you have performed for tliafc 
class, than receive the highest honours on employment of tlie State. 

Believe me, my dear Loi’d, faithfully yours, 

Stanley. 


Lord Shaftesbury to Lord Aberdeen. 

Feb. 22nd, m 4. 

My dear Lord, — Excuse me for making one remark on what 
you said to me yesterday afteriiooii. 

It terrified me, for it implied that the country had entered on a 
war, which you could so little justify to your own conscieuce, as to 
be unwilling, nay, almost unable, to advise the ordinance of public 
prayer for success in the undertaking. 

•Wliy, then, have we begun it ? You asked wlicther ‘ the Eng- 
lish nation would be brought to }.)ray for the Turks '1 ’ Surely ; if they 
are brought to fight for them, they would be induced to pray fer 
them, in a just quarrel. But would a public prayer be for the Turks 
alone, or for the Turks at all? We send out fleets and aiTuies in a 
cause that we consider right, and we should implore Almighty Lod 
to give us success and a speedy peace. 

If we have entered on the war with a view to .self pre.scrvation, 
and in defence of principles in which all nations, not the Turks oidy, 
are concerned, we may expect, and almost demand, that a Loyal pro- 
clamation be. issued, inviting the Kingdom to prayer, and on tliese 
grounds. 

Yours truly, 

Shaftesbury. 
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Lord Clarendon to Lord Shaftesbury. 

F. O., Ma/rch ^nd, 1854. 

My bear Shaftesbury, ~I am. always glad to find myself agree- 
ing with you, and I hope that we shall continue to exchange ideas 
upon the grave events that are now rapidly about to follow each 
other. 

I take exactly your view of Letters of Marque, and I some time ago 
addressed myself privately to the CTOveriiments of France and of the 
United States saying that, as we had heen driven into the brutal and 
barbarous methods of settling differeuces, we should at least endea- 
vour to mitigate its horrors, and thus pay homage to the civilisation 
of the times we live in, and tliat I could see no reasoir why a licence 
should be giv'en for robbery by sea, any more than by land, &c. &c. 

The proposal has been met in a corresponding spirit, and I hope 
sliortly to settle some change in international law, for that will be 
necessary ; but the three greatest maritime Powers of the world have 
a right to effect such a change in the interests of laumanity, 

I am not yet prepared, however, to make any public announce- 
ment on the subject, because I wish, at the same time, with the pi'i- 
vateering system, to bring our law, or rather practice, respecting 
neutral flags more in harmony with the practice and expi’essed wishes 
of other maritime nations. 

Very truly y GUI’S, 

Clarendon. 

It liad been represented to Lord Shaftesbury — and 
bis wide acquaintance witli foreigai alfairs and fre- 
quent visits to the Continent, confirmed the trutli of 
the statement — that the cause of religious liberty in 
France needed to be brougbt under the personal notice 
of the Emperor. Tlie recent alliance presented, it 
was thought, a favourable opportunity for carrying this 
into effect. 
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Lord Shaftesbury to the Emperor of the French. 

Lo'S'DOiSy April 1S54. 

Sire, — I’lie liberty that I have taken in adflre.ssing your Mfijt'sty 
will, I feel assured, be forgiven wdien your Majesty shall have cous’- 
dered the gravity and importance of tlie subject that I have ventui’ed 
to bring under your attention. 

Tlie position that your Majesty has given to Fx’ance in the (;stiinr - 
tion of Europe ; the happy and providential Alliance between the 
Erench and Engli.sh nations, and the gi’eat principles for which, in 
truth, both your Majesty and our beloved Queen are contending, 
have led us not only to hope, but to believe, that we shall, all of us 
in both countries, obtain to the full the privileges and blessings that 
we are seeking to obtain for others. 

Your Majesty will be astonished and grieved to learn, by the 
document which accoinpajaes this letter (a document signed by 
some of the best names in Enghind, and to which hundreds, had 
time been allowed, Avould have attached their signatures) that the 
Protestant Churche.s in the .French Empirci do not, at ])i'csent, 
enjoy the freedom, right, security, of jxrojierty and of conscience, 
that are enjoyed by the Secedez’s from the Gi-eek Chui'ch, or Pro- 
testants, as they are termed, under the Turkish dominions. They 
are, on the coiztrary, snfiering many grievous vexations, and they 
are jzpprehending many more, unless it shall please Almighty God to 
move your Majesty’s heai't to show youivself their friend and pi-o- 
tector in all tliat they can claim as Gliristian men, and tlie citizens of 
a great em]nre. It would ill become me to press on your Majesty 
the eflect that sncdi a contrast would produce, in present circum- 
stances, on thezninds of Europe and America. 

With a hunihle and Izearty prayer to the Throne of Grace, i;lmt 
youi' Maj'esty may receive this address in the spiiit iu which it is 
oll'ered ] and that your Majesty may be disposed to accord us wliat 
we presume to ask. 

I have the honour to be, with much respect, 

Your Majesty’s very obedient, humble servant, 


Shaftesbury. 
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The letter was forwarded to the Emperor by the 
Count Walewski, and in course of time the foilowiug 
reply was received ; — 

The EmpsroT Napoleon III. to Lord Sha/teshunj. 

Palais de St. Cloud, le 22 Mai, 1854. 

My Loed, — L e 19 avril dernier, avons m’deriviez pour reclamer 
en faveur de I’Eglise protestante la liberte, le droifc, la securite que 
vingt petitionnaires anglais vous signalaient couime meeonnus dan.s 
certaines parties de la tVance. Or, le 23 de ce nieine niois d’avril. 
c’est a dii’e presque le meme jour, iiii liomme de la plus haute autorite 
paiTiii VOS coreligionnaires, M. Guizot, au sein d’une assemblde 
generale, dans vm compte rendu de la situation'de I’Eglise protestante 
de France (‘Journal des Debats,’ du 25 avril) prononcait les paroles 
suivantes qui, si elles Idavnent la politique de mon gouveniement, 
rendent au nioins une justice soleimelle a la liberte de con- 
science. II disait : ‘ Atv moment mime ou les liberies publiques 
s'aba/issent et reculent, les lihertes chrUiennss se relecent et amncent ; 
desk dans VEglise chretienne qtie se refugierd le nwuveinent intellectuel 
et la vie lihre qui se retirent du nionde politiqired I^’elocjuent organc 
d'une pareille ddelaration ne saurait etre suspect de pu,rtialitc pour 
i’Empire, et cejtendant il n’articnle pas la moindre plaiute contre le 
pouvoir administratif au sujet de Toppression dout les signataires 
I’accusent. Je ]]ourrais me bonier a cette reponse, mais par egat'd 
pour riionorable intennediaire qu’ils ont cboisi, je u’ai pas voulu me 
oontenter de I’ojjiniou jmbliquement manifestee par celui que la severite 
de ses princijies connne la surete de son jugement rendaient le ];,)lus 
competent et le plus digue de foi en cette matiere. .J'ai do7ic prescrit 
une information scrupuleuse ; elle est sous mes ycu.v, et les fonetion- 
naires recoinmandables qui Font dirigee se trouveut d’accord aver, 
M. Guizot sur Tegalite U'^sitive de la protection pour tons. 

Quant aux fans particuliers, il rfeulte de I’enquete que, daus l('s 
departenumts indiques, quelques dissidents pour couvrir hairs menees 
politi(]ues d’un pretexte religieux ont jete les haut.s cri.s au suji/t 
d’un simple rappel a rexecution du decret du 5 mars, 1852; qu’ils 
ont voulu faire, du droit cominun et de la. necessite de s’j soumcttre, 
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la cause envouiiiiee <rune persecution imagiuaire. Mais, (ilio.soi bicui 
digue de reiuarque, luy Lord, e->t qui vous frappera sans douto oouiitu' 
xnoi, pourquoi les luccontents, avertis ainsi qu’ils le .s(.)ut toujours a 
Vavaiice de la reunion annuello du 20, ue se sout ils pas a<lr('sses an 
ineuibro eminent charge du rapport Lo secours dt; ,sa, voix ne huii- 
iuu-ait pas man<|u6. Ainsi, en s’isolant ])our dcnoneer le goiiverne- 
nient, en chercliant un a])pui hors de lour patric, (m ronoucaiit a 
leurs defenseurs natui'els, ils ont trahi la faiblesse (h^ leur cau.se. 
Lersonne n’aurait ose la soutenir i\ la f:ice du pays. (Jar, my .Lord, 
j’ai veill^ autant qu’il etait en moi, h ce que le libi’c exercice du culte 
fut assure u tons las inembres des confessions reconnues ])ar la loi, 
.T1 n’y a plus maintenant une seule localite, jdus un .seul protestant 
en France qui ne soit rattache a un consistoire auquel il pent s'adres- 
.ser. \^oi}u iireci-seaxent ce que ne veulent pa.s les Separatistes. Ils 
repoussent les sages garanties iutrodnites })Our proteger leur religion. 
Ils affecteiit une iudependance absolue, Ijcs runiener par la pirns 
salutaire des coixtraintes dans les liniites tixecs par la loi, c’est a 
les entendre violer la liberte de conscience et cello <his pra.tiqu(JK 
oxterieure.s. Les esprits cloves de la religion I'eformce ne. s’associent 
jamais a ces recriminations exagdrees. Iiassurez-vou.s, si Ton ap[)ro- 
foudit les fait.s, la plainte n’a aucun fondenient j si I’ou con.sidcre los 
peraonnes, ee ne sent que des dis.sidents, plus ou nioins animes de 
passions politiques, Aimsi, my Lord, quand vous in eerivez ‘ que 
VEijliise protestanta de I’ Empire fmnqniH ne jonit p)<ifi de In. iihet'te, des 
tiroits, de la m-ariie, de la |iropri6te do conacienco dont jouls.sent 
TEglise grecque ou protestante,’ vous n’avcz pas reliechi conibion uu 
assertion au-ssi tranchante etait contrairo a la \'6ritc. Dans aacun 
pays, je ne civiins pas de le declarer, tons les cultes sans oxeeptiou 
n’ont line position comparable a celle qui leur est faite on France. 
[Car on France, liberte de conscience absolue, egalite di; protection a 
tons les culte.s, subvention et secoura a tons ceux que la loi ri'connait, 
ucees ouvert pour toute.s carrieres a ehaque per.soune (pn.dle qui;; soit 
sa croyance.] Qu’on me cite une pavtie dii monde, ou les nouf 
(lixieiues des habitants etant d’une nieme religion ceux qui ne la 
]>rofesscut pas trouvent, couime en France, un apiiui plus constant et. 
plus assiu’c, 

Croyez,: my Lord, li mes .sentirnente, 


Napolkox. 
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Lord Shaftesbury was not easily silenced, when he 
had strong evidence on his side, even by the voice of an 
Emperor. He had overwhelming testimony that, not 
only had any mayor, or other magistrate, power to refuse 
Protestants the privilege of meeting for public worship, 
and to shut up their chapels by force, without assigning 
any reason, but that this was constantlj'' being done, and 
that the pastors of many churches, especially those in the 
Haute-Yienne, were even then mourning their scattered 
docks, their closed churches, and their empty schools. 
It was the opinion of Lord Shaftesbury that the Emperor 
was misinformed, or was blind to the power which the 
Ultramontane part}'- was exercising over the civil autho- 
rities, and, in the present temper of affairs, he wanted 
to see him interpose his high authority, and iiiaintain 
before the world, the principle which IsTapoleon I, set forth 
in these memorable words: “The dominion of the Law 
ceases where the undefined domain of Conscience begins, 
and neither the prince nor the law can do anything 
against this liberty.” Lord Shaftesbury, therefore, sent 
the following letter to the Emperor : — 

Lord Sha/teshury to the Emperm' Napolaon IIL 

London, June ’IQth, liSo4. 

SirN, — I have to acknowledge, with sincere thankfulness, your 
IMajtssty’s oonJesoensiou in replying to my letter. 

I may not intrude on your Majesty’s goodness, and presume to 
oouti-overt anything that has been .stated by your Majesty. Yet I 
may, perhaps, venture so far as to send a list of a few places of wor- 
.ship (by no means the whole) that have been closed since the Prosi- 
(leutial .Decree of 1852, and to add that the interposition, which J 
was hold enough to undertake, wa.s founded, ziot on request ov 
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oDiHinuiiications to me from the Protestants in Franee, but on tiui 
reports of English travellers who had visited the secuies, and on tin; 
narratives in religious and authentic periodietds. 

I will (lai-e, sire, to go one step furtheiv and say that your Majesty 
has not received true intelligence from your functionaries. 1 iakt! 
thi.s freedom, and, at the same time, entreat f(.)r it, your royal ])ardon. 
I. would not write in this way to the Emperor oi' llus.sia, or any other 
Potentate; but I cherish, from my heart, the alliance with France, 
and I cannot endure the thought that the peo])lf) of Eugland should 
connect your Majesty’.? name with the odious name of Pw'secution. 

I am, sire, 

With much respect, 

Your Majesty’s very obedient servant, 

Shaftesbury. 

There was further corrospouclence on tlio subject, 
and eYery step that could ho taken with prudence w’^as 
taken to secure greater religious liberty to French Pro- 
testants. But the letters from the French authorities 
all partook, more or less, of a Jesuitical tone, of which 
the follow'ing', from M. Dronyn de Lhuys, who knew 
that the question du droit was all in favour of the 
priests, and the question da fait was all against the 
Evangelists, may be cited. 

M., Fvouyn tie Lhmjs to Lord Falmernton. 

Paris, ISod. 

Mon CHER Lord Palmerston, — Je n’ai pas perdu dc vue los 
(juestlon.s soulevees par le memorandum adressd h Ltjrd SHiafto.sbiiry, 
ft que vous a^’iez bicn voulu me. eommuniquer iivanfc vofcre retour ii 
Londre.s. 

Ces question.? sont ddlicates et doivent s’envisager sous le double 
point de vue du droit et du fait. 

Fn droit, les cultes dissidents ne subissent en France, dans leur 
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exercico puLIic, d’auti'es restrictions que oelles inipr-seos a la religion 
(Ih la majoi'ite. Aux termes de Tarticle 6:i de la loi du 18 germinal 
an X, aucuiie partie du territoire tVancais nc pent ctro (irigee en 
succuraalo saus rautovisatiou du gouveimenicnt. 8ui-\'aut I'artiele 44 
de la meiiKi loi et le ddcret du 22 deceiubre, 1812, pour ctablir une 
chapcllo domestique, un oratoire pavticuliei', mcrae dans uii pensioimat, 
nmme dans une ecole secondaire ecclesiastique, il faut uno permission 
speciale aceordee sur la dcmaude de Tereque. I>e.s congregations 
crcu'lgine plus ou rnoins recente ne pou\'aient etre affraaeliies do ces 
conditions appli cables aux eglises anciennemeut ctablies, dont le culte 
est epi'ouve par une longue pratique. La Coin* de Cassation n’adono 
pas mcconnu la ])ensee du decret du 25 mars, 1852, qui n’a fait que 
remettre en vigueur les articles du code penal et de la loi du 1 8 
avril, 1834, pi-ohibant les associations composees de plus de vingt 
personnes. Rufait, I’ad ministration departementale a recu reeem- 
nient encore des instructions formelles qui lui prescrivent d’liser avec 
une grande moderation des pouvoirs discretiounaires dont elle est 
investie dans I’interet de la securite publu^ue. Je n’ai pas Lesoin 
d’ajouter que lorsque les demande.s concernent I’exercice d’un culte 
dejii reconnu et qu'elles einanent reguliorement des repvesentants 
officiels de ce culte, leur objet memeetleur origine sout mie presomp- 
tion et un titre en leur faveiir. 

Agreez, inon cber Lord Palmerston, les assuranccis de ma liaute 
considmition et de mon sincere attachement. 

Drouyst de Liiuys. 

Workllj honours were not coveted by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, but he wns not indifferent to tliem. The honours 
he had himself achieved, far exceeded any that could be 
bestcnved upon him. It is, however, remarkable that, 
up to this point in his career, no public honour had 
been accorded to him, save and except the })resentation 
of the freedom of the town of Tain in Scotland ! 

It was when he was fighting a battle as hard as any 
that should be f ought in the Crimea; when he was 
distressed b}’- failure in procuring just legislation for 
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chimney sweepers, and “harassed by Quaker letters be- 
praising the Czar ” and denouncing him ; when “ private 
aliairs and ]mblic affairs, the Danube and house-drain- 
an'e, Ihigged Schools and the Kings of the East, Omar 
Pasha and ‘ pure literature for the people,’ the Turkisli 
Exchequer and his own ” were dividing and confusing 
his mind, that he received the following letter from 
the Prime Minister; — 

Lord Aberdeen to Lord Shaftesbury. 

Argyll House, iJ/ay 1854. 

My dear Shaftesbury, — It would give me great pleasm’e if you 
would, permit me to submit your name to tlie Queen for tlie vacant 
Blue Eibbon. This is not intended as a political appointment ; for, 
althougb I hope your general feelings are not unfriendly to the 
Government, I make the proposal exclusively from a (h^sire to mark 
my admiration of your unwearied exertions in the cause of liu inanity 
and of social improvement. 

I am aware that lionours of this description are usually conferred 
from very clidereiit motives ; but I feel certain that the distinction 
was never lietter deserved, and I doubt not that I shall myself 
receive ci-edit for making such a selection. 

Believe me, very truly yours, 

x\bEEDE15N. 

Almost every Yveighty question tliat came hidbre 
Lord Shaftesbury, he discussed with himself in his Diary, 
and these are his thoughts and arguments on receiving 
Lord Aberdeen’s “ friendly and gratifying letter”: — • 

May 5th Though my immediate impulse was to decline 

it, prayed to God for counsel aud guidance. The point to be con- 
sidered is ‘ will it impede, or will it promote, my means of doing 
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good']’ Minny wants me to accept it ‘as a jinst acknowledgment,’ 
so she says, ‘of my deserts.’ l am unwilling to do .so, lest it should 
be considered a 'payment of tliem, and I be told, hereafter, eithm- 
that 1 was never disinterested in my labours, oi‘, when I api)eal to 
Government for aid in niy pi-ojects, tlifit they liave done enough to 
ol)lige me, and that they can do no more ! 

I do not, myself, care about the thing the least in th(3 wa.>rld ; and 
J. do not see that it would be advisable to take a step by which 
nothing can be gained and something may be lo.st. 

First, though J. am really anxious to maintain this Government 
in office, I do not wish to bind myself to it by any party ties ; and 
this would, in some degTee, lay me under an obligation to the 
Minister. 

Secondly, it would pi'eclude me, in some degree, from claim on 
any other Minister who miglit succeed Aberdeen, and I can prosper, 
in rny varions and difficult undertakings, only by being on good and 
disinterested terms with all. 

Thirdly, many ignoi'ant and many malicious per.son,s would 
decry all public virtue, and say that ‘every public man had his 
price.’ 

Fourtlily, many censorious, spiteful, and wondering remark.s, 
souie in bitteniess, some in pleasantry, which I need not record, 
would be made on myself. 

Fifthly, the novelty of this reward for such service.s as mine, 
would offend many people, and lower the value of the decoration 
among those fur whom it is principally intended. 

Sixthly, the fees would amount to more than one thousan.d 
])Ounds, a sum whidi I have not and cannot command, and which, if 
I had, I must devote eitlier to xny children or to duties towards my 
people, d’hose who are I’ich, or without claims on them, may do 
those things ; but how can I, when, at this moment, people are asking 
for payment of their debts, and I am unable to satisfy them 1 

This is my mind ; but I must, in deference to the wishes of 
another, take one day for thought and counsel. God give me a t)au‘ 
judgment. 

Tlie result of tbe deliberation is given in the follow- 
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Lord Shaftesbury to Lord Aberdeen. 

Alay oth, 1.854, 

My beau Lord, — Your very kind letter readied mo last night, 
and I determined at once to take a few hours for deliberation before 
1 ventured to send a reply. 

1 return you my most sincere and hearty thanks for your friendly 
intentions, and for the gratifying language in whidi you have com- 
municated them. 

This offer, I know, is not made, nor do I regard it, in a political 
sense. True it is that the course of my public life has separated me 
from Party, but I am not, by any means, indifferent to the welfare of 
your Administration. 

Now, while I acknowledge, with I’eal gratitude, the honour you 
have [U’oposed to me, shall I be considered as slighting either the 
decoration or yourself, if I, venture to decline iti In the [)ublic 
career I have to maintain, and to secure the objects I juirsue, it is 
essentially necessary that 1 not only be, but that I appear to b(', 
altogether independent. You, 1 know, would impos<( no conditions ; 
but were your offer accepted, I .should impose them on myself, and 
leel bound, by my own act, to limit somewhat my own discretion, 
1 imnst remember, too, that there are many whom you might oblige 
by the high dLStinction, and who.se pretensions would be more readily 
admitted by the political world. 

The act you contemplated, of kindness and r(js})ect foi- my labours, 
has been accomplished by the offer; and bo assuresd that 1 .shall 
never, to the end of my days, see a Garter or a Star without a 
grateful and affectionato recollection of the honour })roposcd, and of 
the man who proposed it. 

With earnest wishes for your temporal and eternal welfare, 
Believe me, very truly yoTir-s, 

SlIAFTEStSURY. 

A.L’ter- thou gilts confirmed him in liis opinion that 
he liud done well to decline the honour, and he write.s 
in his Diary a few days later — 
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May lOtli. — Wrote on Saturday to Aberdeen and declined the 
Garter : but 1 thanked him heartily and affectionately for his kind- 
ness, and for the estimate he put on iiiy public service.s. He under- 
stood and felt my ditRculties, and sent, he told hue, my letter to the 
Queen. I regret the necessity of tlio determination, for I am not 
indifferent to the honour; but I am sui’e that I have done wisely, 
God be prai.sed ; and, .so far as I can judge, people seem to think so. 

The position of atfairs in the Bast revived the hope 
that the time was at hand when a way would ])e opened 
for the return of the Jews to their inheritance in the 
Land of Promise. Whatever opinion others might 
hold upon this subject, and whatever interpretation they 
might place upon the prophecies in the Scriptures con- 
cerning it, Lord Shaftesbury never had a shadow of 
doubt that the Jews were to return to their own, land, 
that the Scriptures were to be literally fulfilled, and 
that the time was at hand. It was no conimoiipkce 
belief he held; no mere assent to a proposition. It 
was his daily prayer, his daily hope. Oh, pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem!” were the words engraven on the 
ring he always wore on his right hand — the words, too, 
that were engraven on his heart. His study of the 
prophetic Scriptures led him to associate the return of 
the Jews with, the Second Advent of our Lord, and this 
■was the hope that animated every other. 

,ITe believed in human instrumentality bringing 
about Divine purposes, and, as we have seen,"'''' had laid 
.a scheme for the Colonisation of Syria before Lord 
Palmerston in 1840. Nothing practical having come 

Yol, i., p. 313. 
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of the negotiations, he now brought the subject under 
the notice of Lord Clarendon. 

May 17th. — Wrote this day to Sir Mose.s M'oidi'iiotv, to h'.ani, 
if I could, the ,seatiuiejit.s of his nation respectiu^i' a plan I li.-ive 
already opened to Clarendon, and Clarendon t<j .Ijord Sti'ati’ord, 
that the Sultan should he moved to issue a lirman ifraiitiug to tho 
.Jewisli people })Ower to hold land in Syria, or any part of tin; Turkish 
dominions. TiiLs would he analogous to the Decree of Cyrus. Surely 
no one can say, ‘you are precipitating events;’ they arti rushing 
upon us ; we desire simply to nieet them. All the East i.s stirred ; 
the Turkish Empire is in rapid decay ; 'every nation is restless ; all 
hearts expect some great thing; all look to wars, convulsions, 
changes, new and wonderful issues; nothing, men fear, is lo remain 
as it is, yet no one can shadow even the outline of the events to 
come. No one can say that we are anticipating propliecy ; the 
ret|uireuients of it seem nearly fulfilled ; Syria ‘is wasted witlioutuu 
inhabitant;’ these vast and fertile regions will soon h(‘ witlnnit a 
ruler, without a known and acknowledged power to chtiui dominion. 
The territory must be assigned to some one or other ; can it he given l 
to any Euroi)ean potentate '? to any American colony '2 to any Asiatic 
sovereign or trihe'2 Are there asiarants from Africa to fastem a 
demand on the soil from Hannrth to the river of Egypt! No, no, 
no! Tliere is a countvy imthotU a nation; and God now, in Jlis 
wisdom and mercy, directs us to a nation 'without a countrij. llis 
own once loved, nay, still loved people, the sous of Abi'ahara, {)f 
Isaac, and of Jacoh. 

Among the labours that at this time made up tlie 
common round and daily task of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
life, was a renewed effort to better the condition of 
Chimney Sweepers. It was not, however, until some 
years later that his efforts were crowned with success. 

Alay 2nd. — Great anxiety about Bill for relief of (Jhimney 
Sweepers. Have suffered actual tortures through solicitude for pre- 
vention of these horrid cruelties. What a mystery that our efforts have 
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been so long iinavuiling. The accursed system is, 1 fear, retunung 
to London. 

]May 20tli.: — For tliree clays have suffered unicli from giddiness, 
and to-day suiter from grief. The Government in the House of 
Commons tlirew out the Chimney-Sweepers Bill, and said not a word 
of symi>athy for the wretched children, nor of desire to amend the 
law. Tliey stood on mere technicalities, Fitzroy and Lord ,J. Bussell 
giving the ministerial opposition. Walpole was as hostile as any of 
them, sacrificing the bodies and souls of thoustwids to a mere point of 
legal etiquette ! I have to thank Phillimore for bringing it in, and 
Kinnaird and Acland for supporting it ; and again I must bow to 
this mysterious Providence that leaves these outcasts to their horrible 
destiny, and nullifies, apparently at least, all our efforts to rescue 
them in soul and body. 

May 21st. — Sunda3% "Very sad and low about the loss of the 
Sweeps Bill — the prolonged sufferings, the terrible degradation, the 
licensed tyranny, the helpless subjection, the enormous mass of cruelty 
and crime on the jiart of parents and employers, are overwhelming. 
■The prospect is gloomy ; this failure, and the failure of my Bill last 
year for the Suppre,ssion of J u^-enilo Mendicancy, show that my in- 
fluence, always small, is now on the decline. Henceforward effort 
will be hopele.ss, nevertheless it must he made. The Collar of the 
Garter might have choked me ; I have not, at least, this or any other 
Governmerrt favour against me, as a set-off to their insolence and 
oppression. I must pei’severe, and by God’s Irelp .so I will ; for how- 
ever dark the view, however contrary to all argument the attempt, 
however painful and revoltirrg the labour, I see rro vSeripture reason 
for desisting; and the issue of every toil' is in tire hands of the 
Almighty. 

IMay 2 2nd. --Half-past ten. . . . Wrote to Aberdeen about the 
corrduct of the Governrnerrt. I thank God tliat Palmei-ston was no 
party to the act, he came to vote for rire and found Fitzroy in the 
Held against me ! ^ Arn in many minds what to do. Shall I move 
air address to the Grown, and state the whole case ? Shall I let 'tlie 
rnatt(>r rest to another Session 1 . , , 


The following extracts from the Diary relate prin- 

* Fitzroy was Under-Secretary at the time. 
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cipally to the pri\"ate joys and griefs of Lord Shaftesbuiy 
during this year : — 

May IStli. — Very bii.sy ; little time for thought, none for reah- 
ing. Oftentimes do I look at a book and wish for it, as a donkey 
for a carrot ; and I, like him, am disappointed. 

May 17th. — Went to chair of mothers’ meaning in Westminster ; 
a wonderful, really a wonderful — call it, in the language of theology, 
a miraculou.s— spectacle. It was a sight to bless Ood foi‘, such a 
mighty reformation of drunken, idle, profligate, dirty, and cruel 
parents. As usual, none of the clergy there. A work of this kind, and 
of this high and spiritual character, effected by an unordained person, 
a humble layinan who, without the intervention of a bishop, or a 
college education, had nothing hut the grace of God and the Holy 
Scriptures, is too powerful, too convincing, too irresistible. It over- 
whelms ‘Apostolical Succes.sion’ hy an avalanche of ]U'acticaI truth. 

July 4th. — To Harrow for the speeches. It pleased me. Dear 
Evelyn was among the speakers ; and mo.st admirably, most agree- 
ably, did he execute his task both iu French and English. Every omi 
was delighted with his manner, his ap[)earancc, his manifest ability. 
Ah ! Lord, make him Thy true, constant, a,nd fi'uitfiil servant. 

July 16th. — Sunday. Have to record God’s mei'oy and goodness. 
Arrived late last night by rail from Dover, having gone there the 
night before and spent the whole of yesterday on the sea or in Calais 
in an inspection of the embarkation of French ti’oops on board the 
British fleet. Went that I might see dear Antony again in the 
Hanidbal under orders for the Baltic. Saw him and passed some 
hours with him. I had the advantage of the Admii'alty boat and tlui 
company of Admiral Berkeley and Captain Milne. 

July 22nd. . . . Threatened by loss of Seeley’s aid in th{‘ 
various movements and societies. This is heartrending. ‘ I cannot,’ 
as Moses said, ‘bear all this burden myself alone.’ Specially the 
Lab. Friend Soc. will suffer. It has long depended, humanly spea,k- 
ing, on Gregson, Ptoherts, and Seeley, the universal and constant 
(witli myself) suh-committee. But Gregson has ceased to attend ; 
Eol'iorts is abroad for health; and now Seeley must ‘give iu !’ Lord, 
raise us up fit men for this service ! 0 Lord, succour us ! It i.s 

surely a work for Thine honour and man’s real welfare 1 
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It was wlien efi route to Enas to drink the water.'^, 
lief ore proceeding on Ms anmial continental tour, that 
he wrote :~ 

August 12tli. — Eras. Had heard, on road, at Bonn, report of 
death of poor Jocelyn by cholera ; confirmed by a letter from Pal- 
merston. Such is the will of God ; and we must say of this, as of 
many other events, ‘What I do thou kno west not now j but thou 
shalt know hereafter.’ It is very sad, for he leave.s behind him 
a wife and four young children ; very awful, for he was cut off sud- 
denly, without notice or preparation. ‘ In the midst of life we are 
in death.’ He was in excellent health, all things considered, but a 
few hours before the pestilence struck him — ‘ the arrow that flieth at 
noon-day.’ ... It has startled and grieved me ; so good-natured, 
good-tempered, and good-hearted ; he was popular, with much social 
merit. . , . God sanctify it to us all — to his relatives and acquaint- 
ances, to the circle of his associates, to high and low, rich and poor ! 
Let it drive us more earnestly to pniyer, for ourselves and for our 
children ! 

Augiist 17th. . . . Jocelyn buried at Hyde Hall on Tuesday, 
the day after we received the intelligence. Besides other reasons for 
remaining, it was thus physically impossible to pay the last tribute of 
respect and affection. The feeling is strong to pray for the departed, 
specially if your belief comes short of assurance. But it must be 
resisted ; there is no warranty for it in Scripture. 

September 8th. — The dear old I)uche.ss of Beaufort has betui 
gathered to her fathers, full of years and God’s grace. At eiglity-four 
years of age, and with such hope — nay, assxirance — of a blessed 
eternity, who can weep for her depai’ture 1 She has run a remark- 
able course ; she fought a good light ; she kept the faith. Called by 
God to be His instrument for the I’evival of the truth in the upper 
classes of society, she became ‘ a mother in Israel.’ I entertain for 
her the deepest reverence and affection, and well may I add, grati- 
tude, for her uudeviating kindness and love towards me, and hearty 
sympathy in all I undertook. Many and profitable have been the 
hours that I have passed in her company. Very kind letter from 
her worthy daughter, Lady Georgiana Ryder. 

November 12th, Sunday. — St. Giles’s. To London a few days 

// 
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jigo, to e.Kliibib the terrors of Wiki Court to tlie editors of papei’s aiui 
others, that they might see the present state of things, and judge hy 
the ins].)ection of a year hence (should God so far spare us) of the 
iuiprovements we propose to make, their cost, their com[)h;toiioss, and 
etHciency. It answered well. 

The object of Lord Shaftesbury in inviting a number 
of noblemen, ministers, representatives of the press, and 
others, to a hind of open-air meeting ” in Wild Court, 
Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, was that those who 
were interested in the London poor might have an 
opportunity of knowing, from personal inspection, the 
character of the dens in which too many of them were 
obliged to herd together. This wretched Court was 
selected as a suitable locality for tlie extension of the 
experimental labours of the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Working Classes (the Labourers’ Friend 
Society) in introducing into London better hoiise-accom- 
inodation for the poor. The newspapers of the following 
(lay published graphic descriptions of the place ; and it 
^was stated, among other details, that the inadequacy 
of the means supplied for sewage, drainage, and water 
supply were such, as, but for ocular prool‘, could liardly 
have been believed to exist in any civilised country. It 
was found, too, that in the fourteen houses of which 
Wild Court consisted, nearly one thousand persons 
found shelter, and that the very staircases were nightly 
covered with poor wretches to whom even tlie pesti- 
lential accommodation of the rooms was an unattain- 
able luxury, 

November 2 Ttli. — Saw yesteixlay, in the paper, that Lockhart wa.s 
'lead. He had long been in a declining state, and now he is gone ! 
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llis family anxieties liacl been great, and Ins bodily sufferings too. 
I must ever remember liim with gratitude, for the Qiuirterhj Itechao 
lias ever been open to the maintenance of mercy, truth, and wisdom, 
in the cause of the labouring, population, hlis kindness to myself 
was unwearied, 

December 18th. — London, . . . Chair in evening at Drury Lane, 
for an oration of Gough’s.'*' The man is a marvel — a real marvel. 
He would be a marvel if there were only his elocpiencc and flow ; but 
he is pious and modest withal, which I'enders him a perfect prodigy. 
He acts as well as he speaks. 

"War in a Christian spirit presented no anomaly to tlie 
mind of Lord Shaftesbury. He acknowledged the Hand 
of God in the unfolding of every fresh page of History, 
and he saw, or thought he saw, in the events which wer(^ 
happening in the East, the ripening of many purposes 
and the accomplishment of many ends, which he be- 
lieved to be Divinely decreed. Thus he writes of the 
Czar " He has aimed at universal empire, and is now 
undergoing the sentence that God ever inflicts on such 
fearful ambition.” Again : “ He has greatly persecuted 
the Jews, of whom nearly two millions live and smart 
under his warlike dominion. But he will learn, as all 
have learned who have oppressed them, that they are 
‘ a |)eople terrible from their beginning hitherto,’ terrible 
in their possession of God’s Covenanted protection;” 
and so on throughout the Diaries. 

What did present an anomaly to the mind of Lord 
Shaftesbury was, that any action could he taken by the' 
leaders in the great movements connected with the war, 
except in a serious spirit, and, more than this, that 

* The TemiJerance Lecturer. 
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steps sliould be taken by a Christian nation, witliont 
national prayer, or any signal mercy be received, without 
national tlianksgiving. It grieved him that banquets 
given to military and naval heroes on their departure 
for the war should be so “light and jocose.” “ Surely,” 
he says, “ we should send them forth with prayer, 
and hope, and confidence, not with wine and laughter.” 
It grieved him that the dispatches of Lord Eaglan 
made no acknowledgment of the G-od of battles. “ He 
falls sadly short of Hardinge, who, announcing his 
great victory over the Sikhs, gave all the glory to God. 
Forgive him, 0 Lord, and us too, for the nation must 
have a share in the responsibility.” 

And again : “ Why are Itaglan’s dispatches so cold 
and thankless to Almighty God ? Is it not grievous ? 
Is it not awful, that, amid such plain and unquestionable 
proofs of God’s interposition, there should be no mention 
of His name? Is he ashamed to follow Lord Nelson 
and Lord Hardinge ? Is he thinking more of the clubs 
of St. James’s Street, than the audience of the Heavenly 
host ? I am deeply sorry, and tremble for him and for 
the cause. It is a sad pity, a melancholy loss, for a 
nobler specimen of a soldier and a gentleman has never 
existed in our land.” 

Lord Shaftesbury did not in these criticisms require 
from others \vhat in principle he did not give himself ; 
nor did he preach and fail to practise. The entries in 
his Diaries are full of devout acknowledgments of the 
goodness, mercy, and judgment of God, while on many 
occasions, and especially on the eve of critical events, he 
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recorded tlie particular subjects of liis prayer. Here is 
a specimen : “ 0 Lord, Almighty God, protect those 
gallant men of both nations by sea and by land, from 
the pestilence, the battle, and the flood ; give them a 
speedy and a joyous victory ; a speedy and a lasting 
peace; restore them, safe and happy to their land, 
and that right soon. We pray not, 0 Lord, ia *iia- 
lignity or revenge, but for the peace of nations, and the 
security of freedom ; restrain the ambition of this man, 
stay his encroachments, confound his devices, and turn 
his heart. Eend from him his ill-gotten gains, the 
acquisitions of fraud and violence, confine him witbin 
his own limits of race and language. Save a Protestant 
land from idolatrous rule, and enable us to do some 
great work for Poland, of justice, mercy, and retri- 
bution ; and thus, by Thy grace, both in the East and 
in the West, Thy word shall have free course and be 
glorified through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The following letter to Mr. Haldane relates to this 
subject : — 

Lord Shafteshtiry to Mr. Haldane. 

Dec. 1854. 

My bear Mr. Haldane, — A controversy will, I supj[)o.s(^, aris<', 
on the propriety of the of Lord AbeiHleen to set apart a clay 

for thanksgiving in acknowledgment of the victories of Ahaa and 
liikennan. 

On a consideration of the whole matter, I think that he was 
vigLt, 

It would he a liappy thing if the public and private p)‘ayors of 
tlie nation ascended, at every hour, to the Throne of Grace, but it is 
a seriou.s cpiestioh whether the CJueen sliall frecpiently inter] ) 0 .se, and, 
by authority, direct the devotions of the people. 
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Tjt the first place, the constant repetition of snch an exercise of 
jirei'ogative has a tendency to bring their power into dispute, and it 
is, I understand, very open to question. 

Next, the fi’cijiiency of the appeal diniinishos and almost n'ears 
out the effect ; and it should, therefore, be reserved for instances of 
a great crisis, such as the commencement of a war, or the close of it, 
or some event liaving a decided and marked issue, 

ilihis is the more requisite, as a clay set apart involves a heavy 
fine on large masses of the working community. Not one employer 
in a hundred will pay Hs people for the clay of suspended labour ; 
uvul thus, while easy people I'ejoice, the operative classes almost 
groan, ainl positively sxtstain a loss, while we experience none. This 
] meeds discontent, and takes greatly from the value of the authori- 
tative observance. The people assent to it on great occasions ; but 
on an occasion less marked, both they and the Dissenters, and even 
the Clergy, complain of the decree. 

Lord Ab(;rdeen added an argument which I. Iiad never heard 
before, but it has great force. ‘Take heed,’ he said, ‘how you get 
into the halit of superseding the Liturgy by mnv piTiyers under th(> 
Royal order; you may introduce precedents fatal to the integrity of 
your Prayer Book.’ 

Yve had, and most fitly, a prayer at the beginning of the war ; 
we should, I hope, have one more if it please God to bless our arms 
with the capture of Sebastopol. 

If you concur with me, will you use your influence to turn the 
thoughts of religious newspajiers into the same channel '!! 

Yours very truly, 

■ S.' ■ 

Tlie last paragraph in the letter quoted above, is 
note-worthy, JMr. Haldane had great inthieuce tvith the 
Jiacord new.spaper, and it was through him. that, ofs 
all occasions and on eyery conceivable subject, Lord 
Shaftesbury was able to communicate with the public. 

The end of 1854 and the early part of 1855 was a 
period pregnant with important events in the life of 
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Lord Shaftesbury, a,s it was in tbe political liistory of 
tlie country. The mismanagement of alfairs in the 
Crimea, particularly as regarded tbe Commissariat De- 
partmeiit, had kindled a feeling of distress and indigna- 
tion such as had never been known before. 

Dec. 21st, 1854. — ThemismanagenieEtandstupklity,if iiotutt(?r 
negligence, at Balaklava, liave caused a great amount of loss of Iifc‘, 
of property, and licaltli. This was excusable in the outset ; it is not 
excusable now, when the Government know all tlie.se things, 

Dec. 22nd. — Much talk with Clarendon, Newcastle, and Lord 
Lansdowne ; they are downcast, and fear the consequences of the 
incapacity of , their local agents. The country has sent out stores of 
every kind, equal to five times the demand; and yet neither the 
sound nor the sick, the ofiicer nor the private, can obtain the 
twentieth part of what is wanted. 

It would be beside our purpose to tell the story of 
the grievous calamities that befell our countrymen in 
the Crimea in the terrible wdnter of this year. “ The 
noblest army England ever sent from these shores,” 
said the Times, “ has been sacrificed to the grossest 
mismanagement. Incompetency, letha,rgy, aristocratic 
hauteur, oliicial indifference, favour, routine, peiwerse- 
ness and stupidity, reign, revel, and riot, in the camp 
before Sebastopol, in the harbour of Balaklava, in tbe 
hospitals of Scutari, and how much nearer home we do 
not venture to say.” Every day fresh tidings came of 
privation, sickness, and death ; of unspeakable siilfering 
I'rom, neglect ; of medical stores decaying at Varna that 
were intended for Scutari; of tents standing in pools of 
water for want of implements to dig trenches ; of con- 
signments of boots all for the left foot; and so forth. 
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One good came out of the evil, not limited to the 
Crimea, but destined to affect every battle-iield for all 
future time, namely, the landing in Scutari of Miss 
Florence Nightingale and the noble band of women 
who accompanied her, as nurses to the sick aiul 
wounded. Thus was inaugurated the Geneva Red Crovss 
As.sociation which has since done so much to mitigate 
the avoidable horrors of war. 

When Parliament re-assembled after the Christmas 
recess (Jan. 23), public indignation in England had 
reached its height. 

Jan. 25th, 1855. — London. Accounts from the Crimea wax worse 
and worse ; our men are decimated by disease, cold, and hunger. The 
survivors are feeble and demoralised. We have no conimaudei\s, no 
officers, ‘Counsel has perished.’ .E.aglan’.s .stalf — specially lii» Quarter- 
Master and Adjutant-General — are incompetent, ignorant, obstinate, 
and preferring the observance of a red-tape regulation to the 
comforts, nay, the lives of the soldiers. Newcastle, at home, .seems 
not more efficient ; ho sees all the evil, and yet, through, weaknes.s 
or perverseness, applies no i-emedy. ' Unless God in .Hi.s wonderful 
mercy interpose, we shall have a national di.saster unprecedented in 
the annals of English history. O God; give us the spirit of peni- 
tence, coi.ifession, and prayer ! Here is oar only Iiope. Have 
written to jMcCaul, Beeley, and Haldane, to stir up every one to 
earnest, hearty, and constaut supplication. 

And J. -Russell has elipsen this time to send in hi.s I’osignation, 
and break up the Government 1 Can any one who knows tlm ,rnan 
and his antecedents, doubt that self-seeking, placc-loviug amldtiou, 
i'.ims at the Premiership, and jeopardises everything for his own 
particular 1 

Mr. Roebuck bad given notice that be wmuld move 
fora Select Committee “to inquire into tbe condition 
of tbe army before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of 
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those Departments of the Grovernmeat, whose duty it 
has been to minister to the wants of that army.” As 
this involved “a censure upon the War Department, 
with which some of his colleagues were connected,” Lord 
John Dussell considered that his only course was to 
tender his resignation, probably,” as Lord Shaftesbury 
said in a letter to Mr. Haldane, “ with a desire to Hood 
the Grovemment, in the hope of floating to the surface 
and getting the best anchorage as the waters subside.” 

On January the .29th Mr. Eoebuck’s motion was 
carried by 305 to 148, and on the following day the 
Coalition Oovernment ceased to exist. 

Feb, Lst. . . . Folly, rasliness, .self-conceit, and miscalcu- 

lation are at tlieir lieight. Affairs in the Oriinea, and affains at borne, 
seem to prove that we ai’e anything but ‘ a wise and understanding 
people.’ All is in confusion ; the old Government is out j and there 
is no new one to come in. Meanwhile the war proceeds, the army 
perishes, and judgments arise out of our own pei’sonal childishness. 
We are silly beyond the silliiress of a boarding-school. . . . On 

Monday night a majority of 150 destroyed the whole Administration, 
intending to destroy only Newcastle and Aberdeen. The Government 
might liave been saved, would it have announced a change in the 
War Department, and a resolution to reform the Civil Departments 
of the army ; but the ‘ mock heroics ’ got hold of them, and they pi’e- 
ferred defeat. The.se struttings of dignity are very legitimate in 
ordinary times, l)ut wholly misplaced in such a crisi.s of the nation 
as this, 

Derby proposed yesterday to Palmerston that he, Gladstone, aiid 
Sidney Herbert, should join his administration. .Palmerston I'oijlied 
that he would join none which did not contain Clarendon at the 
Foreign Oilice. He subsequently refused to join him at all. 

Feb. 3rd. — We are full of rumours ; and none are agreeable. It 
is certain that Lord- J, Eussell (I ! !) has beerx desired, this day, to 
form an Administration j and Palmerston has consented to take the 
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lead of House of Connnous, Lord Jolin going t,o the .Houst'. of Ijovds. 
. . . Why is the House of Lords to be made the London r<;foniiatory, 
where convicted eriminals are to have another chance'? .Is it. good 
that so tarnished a man should be iu so brilliant a situation '? 

Palmerston has many defects for a Premier; but lici is bettor 
than any competitor. He has judged wrongly in aiding lier ]\laj<*sty 
to indict the E.ussell incubus on the country. Ho urge.s in excn.Sf; 
that 'he should have been charged with personal vit'ws and a dosii-e 
to get the thing into his own hands.’ 

Peb, oth. . . . Palmerston has received orders to construct an. 
Administration ! It was no slight afiront to public morality that 
Lord J. was ever summoned to do so. -But ‘public morality’ is a 
medkeval thing ; the 19th century has outeti'ipped it! 

Feb. 6th. — The Peelites, it is said, refuse to join, though reluc- 
tantly ; but Gladstone leads them, and they follow him, V arious reasons 
are a.ssigned, but none of them sound, patriotic, wise, or true. I hear 
that Gladstone. has long exhibited a desire to return to Lord Derby, 
and I believe it. He would then be Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and be virtually Pi'ime Minister. Then woidd he work liis 
will in the ecclesiastical appointments. People will begin to expect 
that Palmerston’s Cbuvcb nominations will clitfer much from Aber- 
deen’s, being influenced by my opinion. There could not be a greater 
error. He has never in his life, and never will, so long as he 
has breath, consult me on anything. It is not very lik(,ily that he 
will consult anybody ; but, if lie do, it will not be one. connected 
with the Evangelical party. 

The day alter the above entry was made in tlie Biary 
Lord Shalteshnry received the following letter : — 

lord Pahnerston to Lord Ehr{/hshunj. 

PlCOABILLV, 1th Feh., .1855. 

My .uiiAR SHAr'r.ESBUiiY,— Will you be Duke of Lancaster with a 
seat in the Cabinet ? You would be useful to us in Council, and 
your being there would, I am sure, be gratifying to large bodies of 
the people. 

Yours sincerely, 


Let me know as soon as you can. 


Palmekbtox. 
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Later on in tlie same day a further letter was sent. '% 

It ran thus 

Lord Palmerston to Lord Shafteslmry. 

Piccadilly, 7fh Feb., 1855, 

My deae Shaftesbury, — Unexpected difficulties have arisen 
which may interfere -with the offer which I made you tliis morning, 
and therefore I must ask you to consider it as suspended till you 
hear from me aguin. , 

Yours sincerely, 

PAL5IEESTON, 

The difficulties to which I allude do not relate to you but to 
others. 


Although the receipt of the first letter could not he 
otherwise than gratifying to Lord Shaftesbury, the 
receipt of the second brought him infinite relief. His 
replies to both letters are given below : — 


Lord Shaftesbury to Lord Palmerston (Yo. I.). 

Feb. 7th, 1855. 

Bear Palmerston, — I have received your letter, and considei’, as 
you desh’e, the offer suspended. 

I hiiATi sent my letter, which was ready, that you may see that, 
probably after all, I may not be such a colleague as you wished for, 
at least not one worth struggling for against a difficulty. 

Yours, 

SlIAPTESBURY. 


Lord Shaftesbury to Lord Palmerstooi (ISo. II.). 

Feb. 7th, 1855. 

My DEAR Palmerston, — You .may be assured that I am much 
gratified by }'our kind projiosition, and I feel very sensibly both the 
honour and the friendship of it. 
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Thit tlio acceptance of office involves so large a surrender of many 
iinportaixt occupations in which I am engaged, and have for a long 
time heen engaged, that I should make up my mind witli great 
reluctance to enter on a new cai’eer. 

The circumstances of the time, however, are such that no one 
may stand on his own particular habits and tastes, if the surrender 
of theili can be of advantage to the public weal. Your letter states 
that I can be of such service, but while I submit my judgment to 
yours, and prepare to undertake a charge to which I am most repug- 
nant, I may a.ssert that I can be of service to your Administration 
only by adhering to the pinnciples I have professed, and by which 1 
have obtained any small confidence I may have from the country. 

Pray he assured that I am not presuming to make conditions. I 
simply desire to state that thei’e are certain opinions and principles, 
which I have always maintained, and winch, wherever I be placed, I 
must continue to maintain. 

Yow, the only points on which you and I are likely to difibr are 

1st. Questions such as Maynooth, and matters akin to it. I am 
not for the extinction of Maynooth, that cannot he now done, but I 
am strongly against the extension of it, and very mucli in favour of 
its reformation and adjustment to the iiecesssities of Ireland. 

2nd. Any measures for tlie encouragement of the Papal jxower, 
such as the appointment of Roman Catholie chaplains to the Several 
gaols. 

3i'd. The question of the Jewish Relief Bill. 

4th. Measures filfectiiig the vexata qvjvMio of the Bahbath, such 
as the disturbance of the Act, passed last session, for tlio closing of 
public-houses on that day, which has worked so well, but to whicli 
there is a strong opposition. 

Now, if with the hazard of these difference.s, and your knowledge 
of the several positions 1 hold in the country, at the head of many 
Associations and Committees, you are still of opinion that 1 can 
render a service in the present awful crisis (for this is my main eon- 
siderati(Du) I will surrender, to your judgment, my own vco.y strong 
antipathy to ofiicial life, and hold the situation until you shall have 
found .some other one equally to your mmd, 

: Yours very truly, 

fc5UA.FTKSBU]lY. 
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The incident is narrated in the Diary in these words; 

Fel). Stli.— And so I have had the chance of being a Cabinet 
Minister ! Palmerston proposed to me the Duchy of Lancaster with 
a seat in the Cabinet ! It is a crisis, a dreadful crisis — a Covernincnt 
must be formed ! Reserving all principles, I acce})ted it in the sense 
shown in my letter, though I loathed it beyond the power of expres- 
sion. My first impulse to refuse, but overruled by the importunities 
of Minny. Believed, and still believe, that I should have been 
thwarted, defeated on everything, whether of movement or existence ; 
should have been absolutely alone, defied in the Cabiiret, and mis- 
understood out of it. 

A few hours afterwards requested by P. to consider ‘the offer as 
suspended,’ in consequence of unforeseen difficulties. 

. . . This morning a letter from Lady Palmerston to say that 
the Whigs were infuriated by their ‘ small ’ share of power and place ; 
and that P. must give the Duchy to one of that party. I acquiesced 
more cheerfully in the withdrawal thair in the proposition of the 
offer. Lord Lansdowne took the lead against me. . 

The letter alluded to above, was as follows 

Lad'i/ Palmerston to Lord Sha/teshtmj. 

Thursday morning, Feb. %th. 

My dearest Ashley, — Palmerston is distracted with all the 
wony he has to go through, and he must go to Windsor at twelve, 
so he desired me to Avrite to you. 

He says that your high character and position in the country 
would, he feels sure, have been of great use to the Government, but 
after he first wrote to you he found himself in a very unexpected 
difficulty. The Whigs at Brookes’ were all up in arms at tlu; 
Government not being formed on more Liberal principles or rather 
with ‘ more of the Whig party.’ ' 

They are disappointed at the Peelites joining, and at under people 
ofthiit party kee[)ing their places, so that, in that manner, there are 
hardly any places to fill up. They press, therefore, very much for a 
Whig in the Duchy of Laircaster, so as to make the Peelite division 
in a greater minority. One part of our friends strongly press for 
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Lord Grey, and anotlier piit forward Lord Carli.sle. I don’t tliink 
Palmerston will agree to either, but still he •\\'ouhl give way to 
liaviug a Whig appointed, rather than to have all the party dis- 
satisfied. 

Nobody has made any personal objection to you, and Palnnn’stou 
would certainly have preferred you to any other ptu'son, botli from 
opinion and affection; but as you did feel reluctant to accept tlu^ 
trammels of office, and felt that it would be a sacrifice on your part 
to give up your independence, he will not urge you any further ; 
l)nt hopes you will give him your assistance and the beuefft of your 
advice. 

Believe me, yours ever affectionately^, 

E. Palmbustox. 

p.g.— It is no pleasui’e to have to form a Government when tliere 
are so many unreasonable people to please, and so many iutorested 
people pressiug for their own gratification and vanity, without atiy 
regard to the public good or the interests of the Govenuuont and 
country. 

For a time, the anxiety and suspense which an offer 
of a place in the Grovernment always brought upon 
Lord Shaftesbury, were removed. But only for a time. 
Lord Palmerston had too high an appreciation, from 
long personal experience, of Lord Shaftesbury’s qualifi- 
cations for statesmanship, to dispense with his imme- 
diate assistance .without a struggle. 

In the meanwhile, however, he was called to a work 
of the gravest importance, for which, as far as we are 
aware, he has. never had the credit which was justly his 
due, namely, the organisation of a Sanitary Commission, 
with full powers to redress the grievances at Scutari 
and Balaklava, as far as they were capable of redress, 
and thus to roll away, as far as possible, the stigma 
that attached to the nation. 
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“ That ' commission,” Miss Nightingale wrote to 
Lord Sbafteshury, some time afterwards, “ saved the 
British army.” 

One day, when excitement and indignation were at 
their height, on account of the mismanagement of 
affairs in the East, JDr. Hector (tavin, who had been 
for three years Government Commissioner for the pre- 
vention and cure of cholera iu the "West Indies, called 
upon Lord Shaftesbury, to talk about his labours on the 
Board of Health in relation to the same disease, and, 
as a matter of course, the conversation turned upon the 
ravages made by cholera among our brave soldiers in 
the East. It was during that interview that the 
scheme for a Sanitary Commission in the East was 
suggested to the mind of Lord Shaftesbury. 

The outline of the history of the movement is given 
briefl}^ in the Diary. The amount of labour involved 
can be imagined. 

Feb. 14 til. . . . Have been running about to stir up Prelates and 
Ministers to a day of prayex-. Tided, unsuccessfully, to see Panniure* 
on sanitary arrangeiuents for Crimea Hospitals, but all in vain ; a 
‘ Pliilanthropist ’ is always a bore. 

Feb. 15tii. — A day of success. May God be praised, and to 
.Him be all tlie glory ! First, efforts with the Bishop of London, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Gladstone, and Palmerston, for a day of 
humiliation, have prospered. Most thankful was I to-day to find P. 
not only ready, but urging, that the day should be a special day, and 
not a Hunday. This is very good ; it looks serious and reverent. 

.Next, Panraure has listened to my scheme for a Sanitary Com- 
mission to proceed, with full powers, to Scutari and Balaklava, there 

* Lord Paiunure (formerly Mr. Fox Maule) was Secretary of State 
for War. 
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to purify the hospitals, ventilate the sliipis, and exert all that science 
can do to save life where thousands are dying, not of their wounds, 
but of dysentery and diarrhcea, the result of foul aii' and prciventible 
mischiefs. Again I bless Thee, 0 Lord; and bring the woidc, we 
pray Tliee, to a joyous issue ! 

The Commissioners, who were appointed without 
delay, tvere Dr. Sutherland, of the General Board of 
Health; Dr. Hector Gavin (who was afterwards killed 
accidentally in the Crimea) ; Mr. Eawlinson, Civil 
Engineer; Mr. Newlands, Chief Inspector; three sub- 
inspectors, and one assistant engineer. 

Lord Shaftesbury to Lord Ikmmure. 

./'Wa IM, 1855. 

My dear Paxmure, — The Commissioners must proceed by 
Marseilles. No time should be lo.st, and the screw steamer will 
not be ready for some days; nor is there any room left to receive 
new conier-s. 

You will, I hope, be good enough to permit them to do 

so. ... 

[The question of stores to he taken, and remmieration to the Com- 
missioners follQioedL\ 

The service will be laborious, and even periloms ; and the.se gentle- 
men have^ cheerfully surrendered their personal comforts, and, in 
the case of Mr. Eawlinson, professional emolument, to aid the; ])ublic 
in this crisis. Mr. Newlands is the chief officer of Livmpool a 
person of great energy and experience; the other sub-insp(id.ors ar!> 
from the same place, and will be of infinite service to .superintend 

the cleansing of Scutari, Ealaklava, and the camp. 

We are greatly indebted to the Town Council of Liverpool for 
the liberal manner in wffiich they have placed their medical staff 
at the dispo.salof the Commission; we could not, otherwi,se have 
obtained such excellent service at so cheap a rate. It is to be con" 
sidered as their contribution to the effort made for the impro^'ement 
of the health of the army. 
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We estimate that two months, or, at most, three months, will Ik* 
sufficient for tlie purpose in 'view. 

It will lie very desirable— nay, almost indispensable — that the 
Commissioners should have the power of hiring, on their own account, 
such numbers of w'orlcmen as they may find necessary. 

The entire success of this undertaking will depend on the instruc- 
tioirs given to Lord Raglan, Lord W. Powlett, and other authorities, 
fo rarri/ hito execuHon imthout delay whatever the Commissioners 
may declare to be essential to health and safety. 

You may really I'epose confidence in them ; they are trustworthy 
men, and they will advise nothing that is needless or extravagant. 
If, upon giving a plan, they are met with any delays, however short ; 
sent from one department to another ; their hand.s bound witli red 
tape, and their shins bi'oken by a succession of official stumbling-blocks, 
they will be useless — indeed, ridic\dous ; and they w'ill, themselves, 
feel, as every one will say, that they might as well have remained at 
liome. We cannot, in these matters, trifle witli time; minutes here 
are as valuable as years ; and a pestilence might ravage the troops 
while a score of functionaries were writing to each other to ascertain 
whose business it was to attend to it. But with vigour and dispatcli, 
very little writing, very little talking, and very much action, I enter- 
tain, under God’s blessing, the most sanguine hopes. 

It would be a great result. 

Yours very h'uly, 

Shaftesbury. 

In addition to the letters to Loi'ds Raglan and W. Powlett, 1 
would recommend a strong letter to Lord Stratford de Pi,(ideliffe. 

So completely were tlie arrangements, even to the 
tninuteKst details, under the personal direction of Lord 
Shaftesbury, that, at Lord Pamnnre’s request, the In- 
structions to the Commissioners "were drawn up hy 
him, and were even written by his own hand. They 
were as follows : — 

War Depautmext, Fabrimry, 185o. 

CtENTLEMEX, — H er Majesty having been pleased to a])point :*. 
Sanitary Commission, to proceed forthwith to Constantinople and the. 
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Crimea, yoa are instructed, as Commissioners tlieroiu named, to o1>oy 
tlie directions wlricli follow. 

The utmost expedition must be used in starting on your journey, 
in the journey itself, and in the execution of all that is necessary at 
the place of your destination. 

Hours even, at this crisis, are of incalculable im])ortance. 

On your arrival at Constantinople and JJalnkhiva you will put 
yourselves instantly into communication with Lord W. Fcnviett and 
Lord Eaghm rc-‘si)ectively ; and you will rerpiest of them forthwith 
(according to the official directions they will have received) full 
powers of entry into every hospital, infirmary, or receptacle of what- 
ever kind for the sick and wounded, whether ashore or afloat, 

You will inspect every part of .such intirnmries ; ascertain the 
character and sufficiency of the drainage and ventilation, the quality 
and quantity of the water supply, and determine Avhether the con- 
dition of the whole is such as to allow, by purity of the air and frec'- 
dom from ovei’crowding, fair play and full scope to medical and 
surgical treatment for the recovery of liealth. 

You will call to your aid, for this piuqjose, whether as witnesses 
or as guides, any of the officers or attendants that you may ro(i[uiro. 

The result of your inspection and opinions, together with a state- 
ment of all that it is necessary should be done, — whether in the way 
of ai’rangement, of reduction of numbers in the wards, ch*ansing, 
disinfecting, or of actual construction, in order to secure the. great 
ends of safeity and liea.lth,— -must belaid, as speedily as po.ssiljlo, hefon^ 
Lord W. Powlett or Lord Raglan, as the case may bo*, or such persons 
as may be appointed by them to that S[)ecial duty, and you will 
request them to give immediate directions that the woiks he 
completed. 

As no time is to be lost, you may I'esorve your detailed and 
minute reporte, and give, in the first instance, a .statiuncut only of the 
things to he done forthwith. 

The .Engineer Commissioner will he expected to conduct the in- 
spection. along with his colleagues, and to devise, and to see executc.-d, 
all such structural arrangements as may be declared iudi.speusahle. 

You will examine the modes whereby the sick and woiimled are 
conveyed to the transports orto tlie hospitals, ashore or afloat. ]\Iuch 
suffering and mortality have been caused by the Avnnt of jcdties for 
the embarkation and disembarkation of the patients. You will see 
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that a remedy be applied to suclx a frightful omission, and that tlun-e 
b(>, no recurrence of these disorders. 

You will take care that, so for as is possible, all evil influences from 
without be removed, so that the air inhaled by the inmat(is of the 
hospitals be not contaminated. It is reported, for instance, tliat the 
hospital-ship in the harbour of Balaklava is as much surrounded by 
dead carcases as though it were in a knackers yard. This, and every- 
tliing everywhere approaching to it, must be remedied at once. A.s a 
nece.ssary consequence, you will order peremptorily that the dead be 
interred at a sufficient distance from the hospitals. You will give 
directions both as to the time and mode of interment, consulting, of 
coxirse, the convenience of the constituted aiithorities. 

Should any new hospital or receptacle for the .sick be decided on, 
while you are on this expedition, you will examine it and state all 
that must be done for liealth, decency, and comfort. 

You will not interfere, in any way, with the medical and surgical 
treatment of the patients, nor with the regulations prescribed to the 
nurses and attendants. 

Upon your arrival at Constantinople you will determine, among 
yourselves, in what way you can best carry on your operations ; 
but it seems desirable that, after the first inspection, one Medical 
(Commissioner should be almost con.stantly at Scutari and another at 
Balaklava. The Engineer Commissioner would be more frequently 
in motion, to inspect the vaiious works and maintain the communi- 
cation between his brother Commissioners. 

It is important that you be deeply impressed with the necessity 
of not resting content with an order, but that you see, by yourselves 
or by your agents, in.stantly to the commencement of the work and 
to its superintendence, day by day, until it be finished. 

It is your duty, in short, to state fully, and urge strongly, for 
adoption by the authorities, everything that you believe, will tend to 
the preservation of health and life. 

You are empowered to institute, both at Scutari and at the 
camp, such systems of organisation for sanitary purposes as may be 
considered essential to carry your plans into effect. 

’ The camp must also come under your immediate and anxious- 
attention. 

You must consider, and apply, with the least possible delay, tlui 
best antidotes or preventives to the deadly exhalations that will be 
r, o 
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(j'lnittecl from the saturated soil whenever the warmth of s})riiig shall 
begin to act on the surface. ..... 

Purtlier instructions were added as to the cleaiisintv’ 
of the harbour of Balaklava, the transport of the sick, 
the removal of all kinds of nuisances to the outside of 
the harbour, &c. 

These clear and energetic instructions were supple- 
mented by a dispatch from Lord Palmerston to Lord 
Eaglaii in terms no less vigorous. After requesting 
that Lord Eaglan would give the Commissioners every 
possible assistance, he continued : “ They will, of course, 
be opposed and thwarted by the medical officers, by the 
men who have charge of the port arrangements, and by 
those wlio have the cleaning of the camp. Their mis- 
sion will be ridiculed, and their recommendations and 
directions set aside, unless enforced by the peremptory 
exercise of your authority. But that authority I must 
request you to exert in the most peremptory manner, for 
the immediate and exact carrying into execution what- 
ever changes of arrangement they may recommend ■ for 
these are matters on which depend the health and lives 
of many hundreds of men, I may indeed say, of thou- 
sands.” 

The work of the Sanitary Commission is matter 
of history. Lord Shaftesbury having originated and 
efficiently organised it, retired, as was his liabit, into 
the background, while others enjoj^ed the credit. 
■There were some, however, of whose good opinion 
he was very mindful, who did not deny him the just 
recognition ol his timely services, ximong these were 
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Lord Palmerston and Miss Florence Nightingale. At 
the time, and ever afterwards, the latter, in public and 
private, gave “honour where honour was due.’’ 

The following extract is from a letter written by 
her in 1858 : — 

Miss Florence Nightivigale to Lord Shaftesbnrg, 

30, Old Burlington Street, Oct. \Uh, 1858. 

Dear Lord Shaftesbury, — I venture to send you with this u 
copy of my Report to the War Office upon army sanitary matters. 
It is, as you will see, strictly confidential, and lias not been presented 
to the House of Commons. But as Lord Shaftesbuiy has, for so 
many years, been our leader in sanitary matters (as in so many other 
wise and benevolent things), it seemed- to me but right to send him 
a Report which contains so much of what was done by himself, viz., 
the work of the Sanitary Commission in the East, although I can 
scarcely expect that he will read it 

I am, dear Lord Shaftesbury, 

Yours very faithfully, 

F. Nightingale. 

Two public events occurred about this time, to 
wliicli reference is made in the Diary. The following 
extracts relating to them may he quoted here, before 
reverting to subjects which more immediately concerned 
Lord Shaftesbury. The events were, the death of the 
Ozar of Eussia, and the visit to England of the Em]>eror 
of the French. 

* March 2nd. — Intelligence by electric telegraph that the Emperor 
of Russia died this morning between 12 and 1 o’cloelc. What an 
eivent at, this crisis ! If his eldest son succeed to the throne we have, 
humanly .speaking, much hope of peace ; if his son Coiistautine, a 
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ppftty certainty of war. It is, however, a mighty change ; the per- 
sonal influence of tlie Czar over Germany is gone ; thti Cabinet 
influence will he abated in Prussia ; the master-mind is extinct ; and 
it is dillicult for a successor to emulate tlie passions, .maintaiji the 
autocracy, and enter into all the conceptions of his predecessor. 

I cannot but feel for the man, though I denounced the Czar. 
He died, I doubt not, in great measure, of a broken heart, and the 
fearful excitement of wounded prude and irrecoverable reputation. 
Mighty losses in men and money ; a declining population ; increasing 
European confederacies against him ; an exhausted empire ; the cer- 
tainty that he could gain nothing, the almost certainty that he must 
lose a great deal ; all this, backed by the conviction, that he himself 
was, in fact, the cause of the war, snapped the springs of mental and 
physical life ; and he died a gi-eater slave to hi,s ambition tlian many 
of the serfs to their tyrannical owners. 

March 19th.-— Last night to an evening jrarty at Windsor Castle. 
Went by train in full dress (a special one being pi’ovided), and .re- 
turned by tlie same after midnight. Emperor had been installed a 
Knight of the Garter. A wonderful change and elevation ! In 
1848, the last time he was in England, I mounted guard with him 
as a special constable in Mount Street ; his next visit to this country 
(such are the vicissitudes of French public men) may be like Louis 
Philippe’s, in flight, and as a refugee ! 

Some people dislike the history of the man and some of his 
doings. It may he so ; but it is here an atfair of nations, not of 
persons. His individual character and conduct (supposing it to la.* 
reprehensible) must be mei-ged in his repi'esentation of tlio French 
people ; it is a question of London and Paris, not of Victoria and 
Louis Kapoleon. Kevertheles-s, his policy will admit of defence ; his 
d’etat is not without its point of excuse and right. Tlie stain 
on his actions, and it is a deep stain, is the cruel, unjust, spi(,eful, 
vindictive, and base confiscation of the Orleans propcudy. Ifliis is 
indelible ; and for ever deprives him of the possibility of being called 
a high-minded man. 

We, as Englishmen, have no right to find any fault. We must, 
on the contrary, be full of liis praise ; he has, up to the present time, 
he(m loyal and true. 

April 2.3rd. — It is a retributive justice that Palmerston is Prinu.- 
IMinister to receive the .Emperor. He was dismissed for speaking 
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favourably of him. Aud it is also a justice that John Russell is 
absent from the scene of hospitality and splendour. He was the 
man who counselled the Queen to cashier Palmerston. 

In a letter to his son ETeiyn, who was studying* in 
Geneva, Lord Shaftesbury gives a graphic, gossipy 
resume of public and private news : — 

Lord Shafteshury to the Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 

London, Feh. 28, lS5e. 

My dbaeest Evelyn, — W e have been under a misappreheiisiou, 
I fully Ijelieved that your mother had Written you a long letter of 
intelligence, — social, domestic, political ; and this satished me for the 
time, as I was so busy. 

I have just I'eceived your letter of the 20th.' It has been very 
long \ipon the road, if your date be correct ; and I avail myself of 
‘ a sitting ’ in the House of Lords to hear appeals, to give you a few 
lines. 

We have had much trouble ; we are again quiet for a while 
externally ; I fear that, internally, our dangers and difficulties are 
no le.ss thati they were. When Palmerston had formed his Goverti- 
meut, it suddenly fell down with the dry-rot, and he had to begin 
anew, on old foundations and with old materials. The motives of the 
Peelit(}s for retirement are not clear. The arguments, no douht, 
against Iloehuek’s committee are unanswerable in the line of folly 
aud peril ; l)ut they knew them when they accepted office, aud they 
knew also that the question was still pending, and likely to be en- 
forced. It is matter for serious inquiry whether, in such a crisis, 
men arc justified in incurring a certain and immediate, for a proble- 
matic and remote, danger. There were two evils to choose between 
— the evil of refusing the inquiry, and the evil of conceding it ; aiul, 
great as is the evil of the concession, it was less, in my luunhle judg- 
• ment, than the evil of refusal. 

As for the article in the it stated very nearly the whole 

facts. Lord Laiisdowne took the lead against me, stimulated, in 
part, by many of tlie Whig party, who Minted the place h)r a Whig, 
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;aicl, ia part, by tlie ladies of Sutherland House, who wanted the 
]tlaee for Carlisle, Palmerston was terrified, and gave way. 1 do not; 
l.)lame him, becau.se, in his predicament and ignorance of tlio tnu^ state 
of thing, s, it seemed, and perhaps was, Avi.ser to take a co]lea.gu(^ noth a. 
party at his back before a colleague without one. Ho ]ia.d. to got tlie 
machine of Govermnent into motion, and he wa.s auxion.s for iinything 
that might grease the wheels. He yielded, therefore, foi* a Whig. 
When Loi’d L. had brought him thus fax', he waited a bit, and then 
asked for Carlisle. Palmex’ston prote.sted against such an appoint- 
ment as ridicnlons, useless, enfeebling ; but, as u.sual, ho ga,ve way, 
and Brookes’ prevailed. 

He is much to be pitied ; he has not a single fi’iend in public life 
who desires to give him honest, kind, and prudent oouixsel ; he is 
not, himself, disposed to seek such counsel ; the con, sequence is that 
he is blown to and fro, and revei-ses the apo,stolical precept : ‘Try all 
things, and holdfast that which i.s f/oodd So far ft*om being firm, he 
i.s beaten from everything ; and I mnch doubt whether he lias, since 
lie beeaxne Premier, been able to do any one tiling according to hi.s 
own judgment and preference. 

But his difficnities, it mn.st be admitted, tire enormous. He has 
no pai’ty of his own to rest upon ; he has not even two or three able 
and friendly adherents to figlit his battles. His choice is limited for 
office men; he is limited to the IT. of Commons, and to such of 
tlie H. of C. as dare to vacate their seats. These ni’O few, and mostly 
imworthy ; and yet the public are roaring out for new men ; but 
no new men of any value have been introduced through the Peform 
of Parliament ; and the Minister can no longer introduce new' men 
through the channel of the rotten boroughs. 

Well, he has now formed a new Cabinet on tlie .sece.ssion of the 
Peelitos. It is, to all intents and ymrposes, a purely AV^hig adtninis- 
tratiou; it will be shaky, unpopular, and of short duration. God 
grant that it may last long enough to carry u.s to a sjieedy 
peace! ■ ’ ■ 

The selfishiies.s, the meanness, the love of place and salary, the 
olilivion of the country, of man’s welfare, and God’s honour, havi' 
never been more striking and ten-ible than in tliis crisis. These, 
added to the singular conceit of all the candidates for office (and all 
have aspired to the highest), have thrown stumbling-blocks in his 
path at every step. The greediness and vanity of onr place-huntei's 
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liavn combined to make each one of them a union of the vulture and 
the peacock. 

There i.s a blight, my dear hoy, on all we say, think, or do. God 
is not witli us. 

I much fear that Palmerston’s ecclesiastical appointments will 1)0 
dcitc.stahlfn He does not know, in theology, hfoses from Sydney 
Smith. The vicar of Ronnsey, where he goes to church, is the only 
clergyman he ever spoke to; and, as for the wants, the feeling.s, 
the view.s, the hopes and fears, of the country, and i)ai'ticularly 
the religious part of it, they are as .strange to him as the interior of 
Japan. "Why, it Avas only a short time ago that he heard, for the 
tir.st time, of the grand heresy of Puseyites and Tractarians ! 

Go on, Avith Herschel. Stick to German, Preneh, and mathe- 
matic, s, and keep up your classics, so far as to he ready and able to 
start afresh on your return in preparation for Cambridge. Let all 
be ‘begun, continued, and ended’ m Him, ‘from Avhom alone 
cometh all counsel, Avisdom, and understanding ! ’ 

Well you may be .struck that England is ‘in danger of losing her 
influence abroad and her integrity at home.’ She is humbled. We 
hear the Avords of Isaiah: ‘Come and sit down in the dust.’ Con.stitu- 
tional government is a laughing-stock, and the progi'ess of rational 
freedom on the Continent is checked for half a century. War, as 
Demostlienes said, di.scovers ra a-adpa, the rotten parts of an Empire ; 
our sin has found ns out ; America comes next ; and then the liberty 
of groat nation.s Avill either be extinguished or become anarchy. 

The French alliance I hav;e ahvays sought and defended ; and 1 
do so still. .But I have sought it negatively, not positively— as an 
alliance not to do us any good, but to save ns and the Avorld from 
much harm. But I have seen, from the beginning, that ‘ incedis per 
■igiifis svpposifos cincri doloso.^ 

Col. Tronchin is a noble felloAv : ‘hold all such in reputation:’ 
cultivate him much, and all of that stamp in Geneva ; it is a fruitful 
.soil. 

The frost has ended. Avith us, and the disemployed people, thaidc 
,God, are returning to work. It has been a hard time, and yet I 
have almost prayed for a continuance of it, in the Crimea at lea.st. 
I fear the rcturji of .spring and Avarm AAmather ; the heat of the .sun 
Avill draw out the pestilential exhalations of a soil AA'hieh has, for 
months, imbiijecl the filth and mortality of an enormous camp. 
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We have sent out a powerful Sanitary Oommiasiou. jMay (iod 
prosper ifc ! 

Maiy, I trm thankful to say, is much better. Lionel came homo hist 
Fridiiy for his exeat, and is gone back in much hope of olitaining his 
remove at Easter. Conty, Vea, and all the rest, are well. We liavc, 
indeed, much reason to give God thanks for the whole liousehold. 
Morico,* too, .shares the general health, and seems accommodated to a 
London life. 

I have no news from the Saint, save that the good old wddow 
Keeping is dead ; she never recovered the shock of the conflagration 
which consumed her clothes. She was a deeply pious woman, and is 
gone to her i*est. My iron house is erected, but not inhabited. The 
Woodlands people will not come to St. Giles’s. They assign all kinds 
of reasons ; it is difficult to say which is the true one. 

May God bless you and preserve you, my dearest boy, in tirn.e 
and in eternity, through Christ J esus. 

Your affectionate father, 

S. 

The “ escape from office ” on which Lord Shaftes- 
hiiry had congratulated himself was not so complete as 
he had anticipated. Changes were made in the Cabinet 
owing to the resignation of Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert ; and Lord Palmer- 
ston determined, if possible, to secure the co-operation 
of his kinsman. Among the changes was the appoint- 
ment of Lord Carlisle to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, by which the Duchy of Lancaster became 
again vacant ; and this office, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
Palmerston once more offered to Lord Shaftesbury. 

It was in vain for him to urge the old objections : to 
declare that he could not consent to be a member, in’ 
however subordinate a station, of any Administration 

* A Pug-dog. 
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that did not, as a Grovernment, collectively teject such a 
proposition as that of Sir J. Walmsley’s for the Opening 
of Museums on Sunday ; to state that he held views in 
antagonism to the majority of the Cabinet on the 
tpiestion of the admission of Jews to Parliament, and 
on the further endowment of Maynooth ; to urge that 
the peculiar position he had chosen for himself dis- 
qualified him to a great extent from giving effective aid 
to the (xovernment; to plead that the trammels of 
office would prevent him continuing in his wonted 
manner, the duties to which he had been for so long 
devoted. Palmerston was determined, and he used every 
exertion and influence, direct and indirect, to induce Lord 
Shaftesbury to yield. “ I can have no objection to your 
holding yourself free to vote as you like/’ he wrote in 
reply to tlie reiterated objections. “ It will be as well, 
however, that you should not mention to others your 
reservations, because these things are exaggerated in 
passing from mouth to mouth, and create discussions 
that hecome emharrassing to Grovernment, and are turned 
against it by opjionents. I therefore accept yonr accept- 
ance.” 

But Lord Shaftesbury had not accepted, and he 
immediately obtained an interview wdtli Lord Palmerston 
to plead for delay. 

Meanwhile the position had become embarrassing. 
Pile newspapers had announced — ‘‘We believe the 
Ea,rl of Shaftesbury will succeed the Earl of Carlisle as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and letters 
* (JZo&e, Mai-eli iOtli, 1865, &c. 
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came pouring in from all quarters, urging liini to take 
the decisive step, or congratulating him, as though it 
were already taken. Among the former was Mr. dohn 
Delane, tlie editor of the Timies., who said ; “ Your higli 
e.stimatioii in the country would be of great value to 
any Grovernmeiit.” But the pressure from without was 
of little Weight, compared with that from within his 
own immediate circle. 

Lady Shaftesbury, who was absent from home at the 
time, wrote : — 

I do heseeGli you not to refuse. Reflect how much more weiglit 
evei’ything has, coming from a Oahinet Minister. Think, for instance, 
of all you have said to the Emperor about the persecution of the 
Protestants ; it will have tenfold weight when he knows tliat your 
position in England is such as to have a seat in tlie Cabinet. 

Lady Palmerston was as persistent as the Prime 
Minister, using her influence not only with Lord Sbaftes- 
bury but with her daughter, Lord Shafteshurj’s wife. 
" Palmerston is anxious for the Queen’s sake that he 
should he at once sworn in,” she wrote to her, and 
followed this up witli a letter, one of many upon thf^ 
subject, to her son-in-law. 

Lady Pcdmer&ton to Lord Shafteslmry. 

Yiv.OiS.mhh't, Friday. 

My dear Ashley, — I am quite aiFronted that you would not come 
and have some tea with me to-night. I wanted to tell you siivoral 
tilings. Flow many letters pour down upon, me from people you 
would not c.xpect, all anxious to hear of your taking the Duchy. 

I have even one from Henry Stanley at Athens, expressing hi.s 
hope that you would join the new Government. 

Lady Molesworth also told me to-day of many who were anxious 
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to heai- of youv acceptance, and amongst tliese Charles Villiers— whicli 
]■ liardly expected, as he always finds fault with everybody. Sir 
William, " of course, wants you, and Sir Benjamin Hall was so anxious 
to have you in the Government that he came to talk to me aliout it 
ycstcn-day ; and I suppose you know that Lord Carlisle is rer^ anxiou.s' 
for you. But now there is another consideration that I wmnted to 
mention. You refused to take a place in the Queen’s Household, 
you hav(^ rcifu.sed the Garter (which she did not like), and now, if you 
refuse; a third offer of belonging to her Government, I am sure she will 
be (piitc ofieuded ; for though Palmerstou had full permission to iill 
up the jfiaces as he thought most conducive to the advantage of his 
Government, yet he did take her approbation before he offered it to 
you. Therefore it is, in fact, her offer. 

Good-night, my dear Ashley. I hope you will send a favourable 
answer. Y'ours ever atfectionately, 

E. Palmer-stoi?. 

“ I never was in such perplexity in my life,” said 
Lord Shafteshury to the writer, when narrating these 
incidents. “ I was at iny wit’s end. On one side was 
ranged ’^vife, relations, friends, ambition, influence ; on 
tlie otluu’, my own objections, which seemed sometimes 
to weigh as nothing in comparison with the arguments 
l.)rought against them. I could not satisfy myself that 
to accept otlice was a divine call ; I was satisfied that 
God had called me to labour among the poor. There 
was no IJrim and Thummim ; no open vision. I could 
do nothing but postpone, and in doing this, I was 
placing Palmerston in a most awkward position. But 
God interposed for me.” 

The “ interposition ” came in a curious way. When 
’ perplexity was at its height, he received the following 
letter from Lady Palmerston : — 

* Molesworth 
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Lad^ Palmerston to Lord Shaftesbury. 

bkar Ashley, — Palmerston has tlircci people waiting; for 
lum, and two in his room, so that he could not write a, line hiii, 
lie will satisfy you entirely upon all the points you mention. 

And he Ls very anxious now, that you should put on your undress 
uniform and be at the Palace a quarter before three to be sworn in. 

Pray do this, and I am sure you will not repent it. PaJnierston 
is VERY anxious to have lii.s Government complete, and, as there has 
been so much delay in all the.se discussions, he would be very anxious 
that you could, for the Queen’s .sake, appear at the Palace to bfi 
sworn in a quarter before three. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

E. Palmerston, 

Lord Palmerston was in a dilemma. Up to that 
point he bad been unable to find anybody who would 
satisfactoril}’’ fill the vacancy, otherwise he would have 
relieved his friend from the pressure that he knew 
was intolerable. His own light and hopeful spirit made 
him believe that, once in office, all the objections would 
disappear and onl}^ good would ensue to all. But had 
he seen any loophole for his friend, he would not have 
coiitinned his urgent demands. 

And Lord Shaftesbury was in a dilemma. There 
liati been no answer borne in upon his soul, no hand- 
writing upon the wall, no voice that he could interpret 
as the voice of God, to set the question at rest for him. 
To use liis own words : — “ I never felt so heljfiess. 1 
seemed to he hurried along without a will of my own ; ‘ 
without any power of resistance. I went and dressed, 
and tlien, while 1 was waiting for the carriage, I u'ent 
down oil my knees and prayed for counsel, wusdora, and 
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iTBclerstaiiding. Then there was some one at the door, as I 
thought, to say that the carriage was ready. Instead of 
tliat a note, hurriedly written in pencil, was put into my 
hands. It was from Palmerston. ‘Don’t go to the 
Palace.’ That was thirty years ago, hut I dance with 
joy at the remembrance of that interposition, as I did 
when it happened. It was, to my mind, as distinctly 
an act of special proYidence as when the hand of 
Abraham was stayed and Isaac escaped.” 

The “ ram caught in the thicket ” was the Earl of 
Harrowby, and on March the 31st he was sworn in as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

In tliis day of religious liberty it may seem, to some, 
a curious fact tliat, up to the year 1855, there was an 
enactment in force, prohibiting tlie teaching of the Gospel 
and the worship of God in private houses, when more 
than twenty persons beside the family were assembled. 
Against persons who assembled in any numbers for 
vsecular or political purposes, for gain or merriment, there 
was no legal prohibition ; but, if a body of Christian .s 
met to pray and to preach, they were liable to fine and 
imprisonment. When the Madiai were imprisoned in 
the dungeons of Bomisli Tuscany, for having faithfull}' 
discharged their duties as Christians in their own hoii.se- 
hold, all England was up in arms, and was furious in 
indignation, while, at the very time, there was in this 
' countiy a law in full force, which gave power to 
restrain the Christian teacher, to persecute the little 
bands of praying folk who met from house to house, and 
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to place many of the religious organisations 'which were 
leavening the mass of society at the mercy of any mm- 
approving neighbour. 

It is true that the law was regarded in most cases as 
only a dead letter, an obsolete thing, hut, as the 
observed, it was “ a rod in pickle, an ecclesiastical engine 
to be called into operation when desired.” If a staunch 
Protestant Government were to be succeeded b}'- one 
of a Puseyite character, and that again by another 
leaning still more towards Eomanism, the law, as it 
stood, was ready to their hands, to shut up a vast num- 
ber of Sunday and Eagged Schools as well as every 
mission meeting and cottage lecture, throughout the 
country. 

In May, Lord Shaftesbury gave notice of a motion to 
bring in a Bill to repeal so much of the Act of .52 
Geo. III. as prohibited the assembling of more than 
twenty persons above the members of a household for 
purposes of religious worship in one house. 

It seems at first sight extraordinary that a matter a])- 
parently so simple could have called forth any very strong 
feeling, or have encountered any very serious opposi- 
tion. It might reasonably have been thought that such, 
a measure would have commended itself to the appro- 
bation of all, as in accordance with the general view of 
religious liberty, and a common regard for the religious 
improvement of the people. Such, however, was not 
the case. The Earl of Derby, the Bishop of Oxford, 
and others, threatened a strenuous opposition, and 
therefore, on June the 12th, on the order of the day 
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for reporting- tlie Bill, Lord Shaftesbury, who at first 
bad conceived tliat bis task would be merely a nominal 
one, found bimself compelled to traverse tbe Avbole 
Icngtb and breadth of the question. 

His arguments were to this effect. It was notorious 
that there were amazing numbers of persons who never 
went into any place of public worship at all ; that tbe 
Established Church and Nonconformity combined, were 
inadequate to gTapple with the infidelity of the times; 
that, therefore, every facility should be given to bring 
the masses within the reach of instruction and the sound 
of the Grospel, and that no impediment whatever should 
be placed in the way of those who sought to neutralise 
the poison of indiflhrence and infidelity by the antidote 
of religion. Owing, mainly, to the extreme dij0B.culty 
of inducing the working classes to attend the ordinary 
religious services in Churches and Chapels, there had 
been provided, to meet the wants of the people, Mis- 
sions, Cottage Lectures, Bible Classes, Sunday and 
Bagged Schools, and other kindred institutions, bj^ 
means of wdiicli hundreds of thousands of persons had 
been evangelised, although in nine cases out of ten 
these meetings had been positively illegal, as thej^ 
almost invariably commenced and closed with singing 
and prayer, which constitute “Bcligious Worship.” 
During the year 1854, for example, the City Mission 
had held no less than 25,318 meetings, of which 23,000 
* wore in direct infringement of the law. Were the law- 
enforced, these, and all similar gatherings, must of ne- 
cessity be stopped. Lord Shaftesbury went on to say : — 
k h 
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It might be contended, perhaps, that the law was obsolete. J t 
might 1)6 obsolete in one sense, but it had great powei.’ of I’e, rival, and 
might be enforced at any moment. Indeed, at presont it was 
constantly used for purpo.ses of intimidation, and he could quote 
instances in which it had been actually put in force, in 1820, an 
inforn^ation was laid against Lord Bax'ham, the present Lord Gains- 
l.iorough, by Lord Romney, at Wesf Mailing, near Maid.stone, under 
the Act, I’eligious services having been held in Lord Barham’s house 
when he was unwell, instf?ad of in the village schoolroom. Lonl 
Barham Avas fined £40 — £20 for each meetings ... 

A gentleman, a county magistrate in a northern county, early in 
1S54 came to reside on his estate, and found the parish in a most 
neglected condition. At the gates of his park was a large coal mine 
and a dense population around it. Finding that nobody would do 
anything for them, he Avent one evening in evmry week, and in tlie 
largest cottage read a cliajiter of the Bible and some religioxxs tracts. 
The meetings Avere numerously attended ; but, after a few months he 
Avas obliged to drop it, and it ceased. And Avby 1 It Avas hint('<l to 
him that persons were about to lay an information against him for a 
hveaeli of the ConAmnticle Act, He, being an active county imigis- 
trate, felt that it Avas not right iir him to set an example of breaking 
the law, so he gave up his reading, . . . The gentleman in question 
might have had a cock-fight, jumping in sacks, or any sort of iunnse- 
ment, and nobody could have objected to it, but the moment this 
gentleman, commiserating the rtdigious destitution of the })e.(5plo, 
Avent to their cottages, I’ead to them a chapter in the Bible, ami 
joined AAnth them in religious Avorship, the law said, ‘ Mind what yf)U 
are doing, for if you are caught at this again you Avill Ijo fined £20.’ 

After citing another and ver}^ striking case, in wliich 
tlio law liad been actually put iu force so recently as 
IMarcli, 1850, Lord Shaftesbury maintained that unless 
some public end could be shown to be advanced by the 
present law, or, unless it could be shown that its repeal 
AYoiild be subversive of public morality, it w'^as not just 
or right to place a veto upon a man receiving any 
number of persons into his house for purposes of 
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religious worsliip ; and lie appealed to the right reverend 
prelates opposite, whether it ivas consistent with their 
position or their Christian dignity, to deprive some of 
the most useful of their own clergy, or of the Noncon- 
formists, of the power of doing their best to evangelise 
tlieir flocks without breaking the law, or to consent to 
the present system of wholesale connivance ? He ap- 
pealed also to the Government, whether the more wise 
and the more just plan would not be to repeal the law 
altogether ; or else, if they would not consent to such a 
course, to enforce its provisions strictly. 

The result of the division is told in the following 
entry : — 

June — Last night moved ‘Religious Worship Bill’ in 

House of Lords, Encountered by nine Bishops. Oxford and London 
leading a knot of Puseyite Peers, and Lord Derby with as many of 
his followers as he could command. Canied it, however, by 31 to 30, 
the Irish Bishop, Singer, giving me the majority. One of the most, 
perhaps the most unpleasant evening I recollect in public life. 
Derby and his friends behind me while I spoke, insolent, iuterruptive, 
discouraging. He seemed like a man who felt a deep irritation at 
the movement and a hatred for the mover. Faltered, at least to my 
own si'usatiou, very greatly ; was awfully depressed, uuhapj)y, and 
ditlideut ; nothing without in the house, and nothing wibhiu my own 
heart, to cheer me. 

Tlie antagonism of the Bisliop of Oxford to the Bill 
was vehement and persistent, and for a time it appear('d 
to be in considerable jeopardy. 

June 16th.— Last night Derby moved that the Religions Worsliip 
Bill be sent to a Select Committee, and carried it by 1 7. Eleven 
Bisliops voting with him. It is the height of folly in them to resist 
the measure ; tlie Bishops, especially, had an opportunity of giving, 
A /i 2 ■ 
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Avitli grace and favonr, what they cannot retain. Tiiey luive (!K- 
luhited, on the contrary, great ignorance, bigotry, and opi)<.)sition to 
(‘vang(::lical life and action, and have seriously injured their ehit,racfc(!r, 
inlluence, and position. The feeling is universal and very strong. 
Tlie Archbishop, I rejoice to say, and the Bisliop of ^V'iuc]u‘ster, 
stayed away. Had, I bless the Lord God, more comfort and stnuigth 
last niglit than before. 

Lord Shaftesbury was invited to join the Committee, 
])ut, as soon as he saw the names of those composing it, he 
declined, feeling sure that in every way he would be com- 
pletely overpowered. The opinion of the Select Com- 
mittee was, that the Bill should not he proceeded with, but 
that another should he substituted. This was accord- 
ingly done, and it was introduced to the House by the 
Earl of Derby, who stated that the Bill he had brought 
up from the Select Committee provided: 1. That no 
penalties should be incurred by any religious worship 
conducted by the incumbent or licensed curate of a 
parish, or by any clerk in holy orders acting on their 
behalf. 2. That no penalties should, under any ex- 
isting laws, he imposed for the use of prayer in ojiening 
or closing of meetings held to promote any religious or 
chmitahle object. 3. That no penal clause should 
nttacli to any layman holding any meeting for religions 
purposes, provided he acts with the consent and con- 
curreuce of the clergyman of the district. 4. That if 
such layman failed in obtaining the clergyman’s sanction, 
and could obtain the concurrence and permission of the 
bishop of the diocese, he should be equally sanctioned 
in tluit proceeding. 

It was obvious that the new Bill did not touch the 
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evil of wliicli Lord Sliaftesbury complained, and wliicli 
lie songlit to remove. This was almost acknowledged 
by Lord Derby when lie said: “ There were cases in 
which some individuals, desirous of holding family 
worship and of admitting his poorer neighbours 
to it, might be restricted by the existing law ; and 
he should be inclined to consent to some relaxation 
in such cases, though he could not frame any such 
clause.” 

That impediments should be placed in the way of 
religious worship by dignitaries of the Church of 
England, was intolerable to Lord Shaftesbury. In at- 
tempting to legislate that meetings should be held only 
under the direction of an “ authorised ” leader, In 
accordance with certain forms, and in a licensed place, 
he saw clearly that, although their plea was ostensibly 
to preserve order in the Church, the actual motive was 
to limit the work of laymen, to arrest the progress of 
Dissent, and to prevent any innovations which should 
disturb existing relations between the clergy and their 
parishioners. 

In moving the rejection of Lord Derby’s Bill, ho 
said that after the discussion that had taken place, it 
was impossible the law could remain obsolete, in the 
large communities where it had hitherto been obsolete. 
If the Bill, proposed by Lord Derby, became law, it must 
be enforced, and why revive the old law or bring a new 
one into operation which must cause restrictions in 
religious worship? The principle involved in the 
question had gone deep into the heart of the country, 
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and whether his own Bill were rejected or not, it was only 
for a time, for sure as was the setting of the rising sun, 
it would he found that its principle would be asserted — 
namely, “ I hat eoary man should have a perfect right to 
mrship God when and horn he pleased — to worship in. his 
own house, with his neighbours, in any number, and at any 
tune i that this should not be a mere privilege, bid a. right, 
ufdess it co'dd he slmon that public morality or public 
safety would be endangered by itl’ 

He objected to Lord Derby’s Bill on the ground 
that, under the guise of the Statute Law, it was an 
entirely new Ecclesiastical Discipline Bill, to give 
greater power to the bishops over the clergy and laity- 
Its first clause enacted that such worship should only 
be performed by ‘"licensed” curates, who, more than 
any others, were under the power of the bishops ; lay- 
men must go, as suppliants, to the incumbent or bishop, 
to ask leave to hold service in their own houses, and 
take their chance of permission or refusal. The second 
clause granted permission to ofiier prayer in opening or 
closing a meeting, “ certainly not in the middle. If 
prayers were ofiered up in the midst of such a meeting 
a penalty of £20 would be incurred.” But the bare 
idea of “ permission ” to pray was intolerable to Lord 
Shaftesbury. “ It may as well be said,” he exclaimed 
indignantly, “ that I am to have ‘ permission ’ to breathe 
the air ! ” 

In a series of vigorous and crushing arguments he ' 
attacked the Bill, point by point, and concluded in these 
words : — “ 
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Wc aro living in fearful and exciting times of great and growing 
unlxdiivf. Look at the solemn warning given by the Registrar 
<J on oral, who tells us that there are in this country ftve nhllions of 
persons wholly without instruction of any kind. Depend upon it 
tliosc millions will never be invited to the Chiircli by tightening the 
I’oinsof tlie ecclesiastical system, for, unless the Oliurch is able to act 
as a missionary Chni'ch, and, by the removal of ' every vostriction 
u[)on her free actions, to compete with every denomination, my belief 
is that her existence as an Established Church will not be of long 
duration. 

He tlien moved tliat tlie Bill, brought in b}?' the 
Earl of Derby, be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Immediately following the speech of Lord Sliaftes- 
bury, came one from Lord Brougham, in which, referring 
to the old Conventicle Act of Charles II., Lord Sid- 
montli’s Act of 1812, and to the Act of 1852, he 
said : — 

“ It is asserted by some that these Acts are obsolete, 
these penalties cannot be enforced, and the law is a 
dead, letter. There is nothing more dangerous than 
keeping upon the statute-book these dead letters, these 
obsolete penalties, which we hope, hut vainly hope, can 
never he enforced. They are not to be regarded even 
as dead reptiles, whose venom is henceforth innoxious. 
They are merely dormant and not dead, and are capable 
of being warmed into active life at any moment by the 
malicious ptissions of one, by the avarice of another, or 
by worse than either, the mistaken religious zeal of a 
third.” 

He then gave some forcible illustrations to show 
that so-called '‘obsolete penalties” must not be dis- 
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regarded, as they could he, and were, enforced, and the 
penalty to prevent more than twenty persons meeting 
for religions worship in any private house, or otli(?r un- 
licensed huilding, still remained. 

The speech of Lord Brongliam following that of 
Lord Shaiteshiiry, produced a telling effect, and imme- 
diately nj)on its conclusion the Earl of Derby rose and 
withdrew his Bill. 

A week later, an important and influential meet- 
ing was held in Ereemasons’ Hall to strengthen 
Lord Shaftesbury’s efforts, when a petition was adopted 
for presentation to the Hoinse of Lords. Within four 
days of the presentation of this petition, Lord Shaftes- 
bury again brought forward his Bill, having revised it 
in some points, which rendered it less objectionable to 
the Bench of Bishops, but without infringing upon 
its principle. The Bill was recommitted to the 
Select Committee, and Lord Shaftesbury, with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, were appointed members of that 
Committee. 

Late as it was, the Session did not pass before Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Bill stood part of the statute law of the 
laud. It established the power of the incumbent or 
curate, and the persons authorised by either of them, to 
conduct religious worship in a schoolroom or any build- 
ing, he it barn or palace, in. any part of his district, 
without in any way being molested by any pov^er, judi- 
cial or ecclesiastical. It enabled a householder to use 
bis bouse for religious worship, and to gather into it 
any number of persons without bis being any longer 
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subject to paius and penalties of any kind whatever ; 
and it made the meetings of missionaries, scripture 
readers, and religious teachers, whether lield from house 
to house or in >somo regular place, lawful assemblies. 

A few notes from the Biary are quoted here, although 
tlieir purport has been given above. 

July 7th.— Yesterday evening triumphed, by God’s blessing, over 
Lord Derby’s, 'i.e., the Bishop of Oxford’s, Keligious Worship Bill. 
He withdrew it. Had great success in exposing its follies, its 
falsity, its impudent ambition for the Bishop to gain new powers 
over the clergy and laity. 

July 17th.— Last night, by happy agreement with the good 
Archbishop of Canterbury, got well over difficulties of the ‘Bill.’ 
lieferred, by consent, to same committee, myself joining the com- 
mittee. Passed it to-day easily. 

July 21st. — Bill through committee of House. Waiting for 
third reading on Monday. Contains everything I asked for, though 
altered in form and so worded as to give a fair retreat to the 
Bishops. 

August 1st. — I open this book now to record God’s mercy in the 
success of the ‘ Bill ! ’ It passed on Monday evenmg (30th) with 
two wonls of protest, scarcely heard, from Mr. Henley, who lay 
growling in his den ; and Walpole had fled. 

A dinner last night at the National Club, given to me by fourteen, 
or fifteen co-operators in this cause. It was fxdondly, cordial, and 
Christian. S[)eeches after dinner, veiy religious in their tone, and 
^such as we require in these times of secret ‘rebuke and blasphemy.’ 

We must now glance at some of the “ miscellaneous ” 
events of the year, and go hack to cnll our extracts 
iTom. the Biary, relating to matters of minor piihlie 
•interest it may be, but which affected the private life of 
Lord Sliaftesbiiry and were connected with the main 
current of his work. 
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i^ravc'h 28th. — On Monday spoke tliree times in ITonso of I'jords 
on Sardinia. Opporfciuiity offered, and was prompted to sed/.o it l)y 
hope, of pleasing Sardinian Government, and so increasing one’s in- 
finenoe to aid Waldenses and the Biljlo Society, Very fervent, am! 
received, as I thought, in silence. Felt quite ovcrwholnu'd. 'I'his 
i.s the painful character of the House of .Lord.s, You seldom know 
whether you are ideasing or displeasing your audience, so .stiff is 
their phlegm ! 

May 3rd. — I dread, sadly dread, these .schemes of national educa- 
tion. Pakington, who is a good man, and a sensible one, has taken 
the lead in a scheme for local rates to maintain the education of the 
people. Such a plan is a death-warrant to the teaching of evangelical 
religion. Jt had hetteT he called ‘ a loater-^xite to extinguish religious 
fire among young ipeofle' Here, indeed, we must betake our, selves 
to prayer, for the scheme (little does my honest and kind friend 
Pakington perceive it) poisons the very root, and causes that * tliing.s, 
which should have been for o^lr peace, be unto us an occa.sic)n of 
falling,’ 

Miiy 8tb, — Inglis is numbei-ed with tl)e departed. He died the 
day before yesterday, A man so single, so peculiar, has seldom 
existed in public life Pure-minded, affectionate, true, incorruptible, 
governing all his public actions, and, I am sure, too, his private life, 
by the love and fear of God, he maintained a career which Imd no 
precedent, and, probably, will be no example. Everybody was com- 
pelled (thei-e is no other word) to reispect him, and tho,se who en- 
joyed his intimacy, loved him. 

During tlie montli of June, Lord ShaftesLury was 
busy with two Bills, one for further legislation on be- 
half of Chimney Sweeps, whose wrongs were still left 
iinredressed (which Bill, chiefly in consequence of the 
active resistance of Sir Gr. Grey, he was compelled to 
withdraw), and another, on behalf of Milliners and Dress- 
makers. The question of their condition had been fre-' 
quently discussed, but nothing had been done until 
1842, when the Eeport of the Employment Coniini.ssi()n 
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was issued, and, even then, no direct legislative results 
foll()we(l. Ill 1843 there wei’e 1,500 young persons of 14- 
years old a.iid upwards employed in this husiness in the 
metropolis. Tlieir hours were from fifteen to eighteen a. 
day, with, only from two to six hours for rest. The conse- 
quence was that consumption and impaired eyesight were 
terribly prevalent amongst them. In 1844 a committee 
of benevolent ladies caused Sunday work to be aban- 
doned, and in 1853, the proprietors of many dressmakiog 
establishments agreed to abide by rules, laid down by an 
association formed to protect the interests of the needle- 
women. Since that time, however, things had lapsed 
almost to their former worst condition, and Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Bill proposed that between May the 1st 
and .August the 1st, which included the ‘‘London 
season,” work should be prohibited between 10 p.m. 
and 8 a.m., and, for tlie remainder of the year, between 
9 p.m. and 8 a.m. An hour and a half was to be allowed 
for meals ; all proceedings for tlie enforcement of penal- 
ties under the Bill were to be taken at the police courts, 
before magistrates to whom the jurisdiction in these 
matters was to be exclusively committed. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill had already received recognition in 
the three great measures, the Factory, the Mines and 
Collieries, and the Ten Hours Bills. 

June Gth. — Have prepai-ed Bills foi* tlie Chimney Sweepers and 
]\Iil]iuers. Sad, cruel, overwhelmmg their sufferings ; hut how shall 
•I proR])(ir l All is in His hands, who cares as much for the smallest, 
sickliest sempstress as for all the grand ladies of the land. But it is 
not the gi.-eat who’are alone chargeable with coniiivauce (to suit their 
own convenience) at these enormous abuses; every woman who is 
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rich oiiough to havo a fiiio gown is particeps crimhi'is, and tin; 
wealthy of Liverpool, Birmingham, Norwich, and all the largcj towns, 
pei'petrate the same abominations. 

June IGtli. — On Thursday last introduced Bill for relief of ‘ IMilli- 
ners and Dressmakers.’ Statement, though most distressing, I'c'eeived 
with little favour indoors, and, so far as I can see, Avith nomi oid; cd 
doors. Not a papei’, except the Standavdf \iq.b uttered a word in 
defence of those poor, helpless, oppi’essed girls. Referred to a ‘ Oom- 
mittce on Ti'ade.’ 

Immediately after the close of the Parliamentary 
Session, Lord Shafteshnry started for his customary 
tour abroad. 

Aug. 8th. — Do not start on my journey with a light heart ; far 
rather remain in England. . . . Am getting on in, lif(,', and must 
use, while it lasts, my remnant of intellect : powfsns, .such as they 
were, weaken ; and no wonder, for it is all expense and no ince)mo ; 
all labour and no rest j all action and no study ; all exhaustion and 
no supply. Not had time to read a single book, a single review. 
... It requires the skill of the most cunning practitioner to turn 
to account time in Alosaic, 

The journey which began without light-hearted ness 
was to end in deep gloom. His son, Maurice, had for 
many years been the victim of a sad malady, and, while 
Lord Shaftesbury was on his travels, the news readied 
him that he had passed away. 

Lord HhafUshury to the Hon. Emlyn Ashley, 

Basle, 21 , 1855 . 

jMy DJiAR Evelyx, — Here, on our way to Lausaniui as fust as wo 
could go, we received a telegraphic message to anuomree that dt^aa* 
Maurice had entered into his I'est, It has pleased God to taJvO, xlui 
afflicted child — afflicted doubtless in His infinite wisdom — and receive, 
bini into Paradise. Eor that he is there, through the boundless love 
and meiits of our blessed Saviour, I am as certain as I am of my own 
existence. His intellect, through a terrible succession of fits, bad 
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Slink oxci^ndirigly ; yot liis lioart was erect; lie was heard to murmur 
‘"(Jhrisl/s Kin^-dom. Christ’s Kingdom/ and endeavoured to recover 
many t(!xis tlmt ho had learned in earlier days. "What a ]o;ssoii is 
tins for the t(‘aoliing of youth! Here is he consoled, and repeating, 
:is il, wore, the password into Heaven by the spiritual knowledge 
a(.i((uir(‘(l ill his merest cliilcihood, the only remnant of mind in an 
hour of darkness, 

I liave lost two precious sons for the short time of human life: 
but 1 have, liy the love of Christ, housed them for ever iu Heaven. 
May those who survive walk worthy of their vocation, and, after 
a life of sorvicG and faith, be gathered into a blissful eternity. I 
am going to travel all night, in the hope of reaching Lausanne for 
the final work of respect and afiectioii. 

May God be with you. 

Yours aifectionately, S. 


Lord Shafteshur'i/ to the lion, Evelyn Ashley. 

ScHWALBACH, Sept. 3, 1855. 

My Dear Edy,— Your lettei’, addressed to Lausanne, followed 
mo to Seliwalliach, and found me recovering, thank God, from a 
singularly shaip attack of bilious cholic. . . Poor dear Maurice was 
iiiteiTod in the cemetery of the district (there being no English 
churchyard) attended by many kind and sympathising people. Won- 
derful it is that this feeVdo boy had such a charm around him, as to 
attract very many. His intellectual weakness and liis spiritual 
strimgth resuli.ed iu a v<ay impressive combination. I have directed 
a tomljstone to his nuunory, ou which will be engraved two texts 
which he chcrislied, and often repeated, ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd, 
T shall not want;’ ‘It is good for mo that I have been afflicted.’ 
Mow good, lie now knows in reality ; he knew it before in faith. 
Ereipiently, in speaking and in writing, I have been permitted to 
comfort liim ))y punting the words of our blessed Lord, ‘What I do 
thou kuowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter’ . . I have 
written details to St. Leonards ; the children might send you the 
l{!tt(!rs. . . J am in perplexity about our fleets. What is that in the 
Euxine doing H Lyons seems to have no -more energy tijan Dundas. 
As for Sweaborg, tlie Eussian account is clearly a lying one ; it says 
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that ‘ ^Ye attompted to land troops, and were beaten back with Joss,’ 
Xot a single man, thank God, was killed. . . Can. you <levis(i a, littlo 
change for Lionel befoi'o, he returns to Harrow ? Ho must, poor boy, 
have been grievously dull all this time. 

May God bless 3'' ou. 

Yours affectionately, 

The Diaries aboimd with fugitive thoughts put down 
at odd inoments on a wonderful variety of subjects. 
Hereisoneasanexample:— 

August 15 fell.— Intellect is everything in this age, character 
nothing. Let a man make a good speech, and he is a good man — 
good enough, at least, for all practical piu'poses. ^ Illuc cuncta ver- 
gere f these public examinations for public appointments are liasten- 
ing the coirsummation. If a man can construe well a passage in 
Tacitus, or solve a mathematical proVdem, it is onougli ; no inrjuiry 

as to the higher qualities, moral fitness, personal adaptation -away 

he goes a writer to India, having pas.sed, in many instances, las 
pillars of Hercules, never to go further — possibly to retrogi-ade. 

Kov. 13th, — Broadlands. Palmerston has appointed Eyre, of 
Bury, on my recommendation, to the living of All Souls. A blessed 
work. May God sanctify it ! 

Zord Shaft, csh'nry to the Hon. Evelyn sishky. 

St. Gile-s’s House, Noi\ 21, 1855. 

My dear Edy, — ‘ Ho play, and all employ, makes Jack ti dull 
boy.’ I quite admit this assertion ; but I fear that, unless corrected 
by steady and severe study, it may very easily be abused. .1, say no 
inorej you will best judge how far a succession of amusements will 
eualde you to ‘ square the circle.’ . . . Our weather is mild, but ilull. 
We are like St. Paul, when he was ‘ driven up and down in Adria : ’ 
neither stai's nor sun has'e appeared for at least fourteen days. 1 am 
very busy with schools, and want yon much. The evening classes, by 
God’s blessing, prosper exceedingly. The lads are attentive, very 
regular, fifty-two in number (an immense gathering for so small a" 
j^arish), and make progress. Much will arise from our new master, 
an excellent man, trained to the charge of turbulent Bagged Schools 
in London, and experienced in the modes of imparting knowledge. 
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Now is the time, Edy, to lay in a stock of all that is reqni.site. 
In, a vei-y few years your life, should it be spai-ed by Godts mercy, 
will be a life of action, not of acquisition. Every revolution of tlie 
earth on its axis sliorteus the period allotted to study, and forces 
mankind to be ‘ up and doing,’ as tlie phrase is. May you be an in- 
strument in the hands of the Almighty for His great and blessed 
purposes! Yours affectionately, S- 

The following are among tlie closing entries in the 
Diary for the year. 

Dec. 8th. — Woburn Abbey. Here la.st night. What a place! 
It is not a palace, a house ; it is a town, a municipal borough, a 
city. Wliy, Avith all its appui*tenance.s of stables, gardens, out- 
buildings, etc., there is more brick, .stone, and mortar than in a dozeir 
sheets of Dorchester or Blandford. It is a ‘ Kirjath Hazotli,’ ‘ a 
conglomcratioai, of streets ' — costly, astonndijig, wearisome. 

Dec. 12th. — St. Giles. Winter has set in early and vigorou.sly. 
Sufft'riiigs of the poor very great. The scenes, as recorded in the 
Ihdice llopoi'ts, at the doons of the workhouses, and all night long, 
are horrifying. Boaitls of Guardians, Yestiymen, Relieving OlBcers, 
and the Pi’esident of tlie P. L. Commission, are alike, either brutal, 
ignorant or foolish. These things morbidly afiect me. Tliey are 
ever in my mind, and during the inclement season destroy all my 
comfort, and alaite the enjoyment of what, by God’s mercy, I posses.s. 
All is remediable, but not by'- one man. And now ' philanthi'opy ’ 
is at a discount ; people are nauseated with humanity and ‘ hixmanity- 
mongens,’ and especially with myself. 

Dec. 27th. — dust heard that Palmerston designs to make some 
lawycr.s ‘Peers for lifo ’ -a step as pernicious as it is .speciou.s. It 
must eventually'-, and not remotely, destroy the hereditary House of 
jjords. It will bi'gin, l)y making us the ‘Fi'encli Chamber,’ and end 
by making us the ‘ American Senate.’ 

Written to dissuade him; but ewi ho/U)? The day is come— - 
‘ Vtmit KUDima dins et ineluctabile temjms’ — and all these things 
'will fall. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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